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PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR. 



Is not the history of civilizcaion^ in the most 
extended sense of this word, the history of man- 
kind in a social state, one of the most important 
of all our studies ? 

About twenty years ago, consulting less my 
talents than my zeal, I undertook to retrace 
this history, and in 1813 I published an intro- 
duction,* in order to give an idea of the man- 
ner in which I thought it should be treated. 

This essay received some encouragement, 
which only convinced me of the necessity of 
examining more profoundly so important a sub- 
ject. The history and origin of the sciences 
occupied a large place in those researches in 
which I was engaged, and I was soon convinced 
that it was impossible to have a just idea of the 
extent to which the sciences had been carried 
among the ancients, without examining the kind 
of knowledge employed by the founders of 
those sciences in working the wonders related 
in their annals. In the course of this inquiry, I 
discovered that much information was shut up 

* De la CivilitaHon dqmig lei premiers Tempt Hittoriquet 
ju9pt*ii la Jin d» xriiif tUele, Iniroditetum. 
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in the temples, and employed there, during . 
many ages, to excite either wonder or fear; 
but, in the flight of time, decaying and at last 
fading altogether away, leaving behind only 
imperfect traditions, which have since been 
ranked as fables. The attempts to restore life 
to these ancient intellectual monuments accom- 
plished a part of my task, which, at the same 
time, filled up a great period in the history of 
the human mind. My treatise on this object 
soon became too ample to form merely a part 
of the principal work for which it was original- 
ly intended. It was easy to detach it, although 
connected with the object which I had propos- 
ed to myself to attain; and, thus separated, it 
forms a whole, susceptible of special interest • 

I shall content myself with bearing in re- 
membrance the principle which has guided me 
in my various researches : that principle which 
distinguishes two very strongly marked forms 
of civilization, the fixed form, which formerly 
governed almost the whole world, and which 
still subsists in Asia ; and the perfectible form» 
which more or less reigns throughout Europe, 
although it is not there fully developed; nor 
has it, as yet, borne all those fruits which its el- 
ements permit us to anticipate in its progress 
to perfection. 

In 1817 I published, in the *^ Esprit des Jour^ 
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"^ naux^^ i^yAy volume), an article, in which those 
principles were pointed out, which are here 
more fully developed, and many of the facts 
and arguments on which they rest. I only 
mention this on account of the date, that I may 
not be accused of having borrowed, from some 
works which have appeared more recently, 
those ideas and explanations which I have now 
a right to reproduce, since they were original- 
ly my own. Far from deceiving myself other- 
wise on the insufficiency of this first essay, I 
have remodeled it entirely, and looked it over 
several times, with the assistance and advice 
of learned and benevolent men. 

The first edition, of this book, published in 
1829, being entirely sold, I found it necessary, 
in preparing a second, to take advantage of 
those criticisms which had been addressed to 
me, and of the numerous observations that my 
subsequent studies had furnished. The theory 
which guided me remains the same; I shall 
sum it up in a few words. 

1. When the improbability of a fact is the 
chief objection to the belief in its reality, the 
evidence which attests it regains all its value, 
if the improbability be proved to be only appa- 
rent. Can a similar test be applied with suc- 
cess to the greater part of the prodigies and 
assumed miracles related by the ancients ? It 
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is more reasonable, then, to admit the truth of 
the facts, and the accuracy of their explanation, 
than to condemn as impostures those recitals, 
of which modem discoveries have frequently 
demonstrated the truth. 

^ 2. It is an incontestable fact, that anciently 
science, and more especially that science which 
was confined to the temples, was enveloped in 
a thick veil to conceal it from the eyes of the 
vulgar ; and that it was employed to produce 
wonderful works fitted to subdue the obstinacy 
and credulity of the people, is a supposition so 
natural, that it will be difiicult to oppose it, at 
least by any sound reasons. In the marvelous 
recitals which have been handed down to our 
times, some of this mystical learning may be 
discovered; and in prosecuting the research, 
we endeavor to complete the history of science 
and of mankind. 
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BY M. FRANCOIS ARQAO, 

MRMBXR of THX CHAMBBB of DEFXTmfl AND OF THX IN81ITUTS. 



Salverte was bom at Paris in 1771. His 
father, who filled a high situation in the adminr 
istration of finance, destined him for the magis- 
tracy. At eighteen, after a brilliant course of 
study at the College of Juilly, Salverte entered 
at the Chatelet as an avocat du roL At this 
period France awoke fi*om a long and profound 
torpor. With the calmness which is always 
the true characteristic of strength, but with the 
energy which a good cause can not fail to in- 
spire, her children demanded on all sides the 
abolition of despotic government. The voice 
of the people proclaimed that the distinction of 
caste wounded at once human dignity and com* 
mon sense ; that all men should weigh equally 
in the scale of justice ; that religious opinions 
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can not, without crime, be subject to the inves- 
tigation of political authority. 

Salverte had too much penetration not to 
perceive the vast extent of reform which these 
great principles would introduce, and not to 
foresee that the brilliant career on which he 
had just entered might be closed to him for- 
ever. Behold, then, the young avocat du roi, 
from his first entrance into life, obliged to weigh 
his opinions as a citizen against his private in- 
terest. A thousand examples demonstrate that 
in these circumstances the ordeal is harsh, the 
decision doubtful ; let us hasten to declare that 
the patriotism of Salverte carried it by main 
force. ; our colleague, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, ranked himself with the most eager and 
conscientious partisans of our glorious political 
regeneration. When, after a time, a culpable 
opposition and the insolent interference of for- 
eigners had thrown the country into disorder, 
Salverte, with all the superior classes, was deep- 
ly afilicted. He foresaw the advantage that 
would be taken of it, sooner or later, by the en- 
emies of the liberty of the people ; but his reas- 
onable grief did not detach him from the cause 
of progression. He was deprived of the situa- 
tion he held in the office of foreign afiTairs ; he 
answered this unmerited brutality by request- 
ing an examination by a commission as an offi- 
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cer of engineers, and a mission to the army. 
The prejudices of the time caused the son of a 
fermier-g&n^al to be refused military service; 
Sal verte, however, not discouraged, requested 
at least to be allowed to be useful to his coun- 
try in a civil career. He entered, therefore, 
as a pupil, the College of Civil Engineers, and 
soon afterward became one of its most zeal- 
ous tutors. 

Salverte was too. good a Frenchman to re- 
main insensible to the glories of the empire ; he 
was, on the other hand, too friendly to liberty 
not to perceive the heavy and firmly riveted 
chains that covered the abundant harvests of 
laurels. He never let fall from his lips or his 
pen a word of praise that could swell the tor- 
rent of adulation, which so soon led astray the 
hero of Castiglione and of Rivoli. , 

Our colleague devoted the whole period of 
the existence of the empire to retirement and 
study. During that time he became, by perse- 
vering labor, one of the most learned men of 
our age, in languages, science, and political 
economy. 

Salverte was not mistaken as to the reaction 
of the measures into which the second restora- 
tion would be inevitably led to precipitate itself. 
He thought that, in spite of the explicit word- 
ing of the capitulation of Paris, the thunderbolt 
A2 
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of political passions would fall upon many 
of our military leaders; he guessed that these 
sanguinary acts would be excited, or at least 
encouraged, by the allied generals; he fore- 
saw that in the South those odious dragonnades 
would be renewed which history has ranked 
among the darkest stains in the reign of Louis 
XrV. He felt his heart oppressed by the pros- 
pect of so direful a future. He resolved, above 
all, to avoid the humiliating spectacle of the mil- 
itary occupation of France, and he therefore 
. set out for Geneva.^ Madame Salverte, so em- 
inently distinguished, so capable of understand- 
ing and of entering into his noble feelings — 
whose fate it had been to be united to two men,* 
who in different modes have done equal honor 
to France — accompanied her husband in this 
voluntary exile, which lasted for five years. 

The public and political life of Salverte only 
commenced, properly speaking, in 1828. In 
that year one of the electoral districts, compos- 
ed of the third and fifth municipal districts of 
Paris, confided to our friend the honor of rep- 
resenting it in the Chamber of Deputies. With 
a few weeks' interruption, he ever afterward 
retained this honor ;t and during the eleven 

* M. de Flearieo, who wu suooeasively Minigtre de la Ma- 
rine, S6natewr, and Gbyemor of tihe Toileries-^aiid M. B. Bal- 



t In 1839, at the time of the general election, M. S. SalyertQ 
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years of his legislative career, he was a model 
of honesty and independence, zeal and assiduity. 

Our age is essentially a writing age. Many 
persons have doubted the necessity of the innu- 
merable, official distribution of speeches, re- 
ports, tables, and statistics of all kinds, which 
daily overrun our abodes. It is even said that 
not one deputy has ever had the time or the 
perseverance to read the whole of these pam- 
phlets ; but I am mistaken, gentlemen ; one ex- 
ception is cited by the public, and that excep- 
tion is M. Salverte. 

There is not a single person who, casting 
aside party feeling, does not hasten to do hom- 
age to the integrity of the deputy of .the fifth 
district of Paris. Perhaps the same justice has 
not been rendered in other particulars. The 
ambitious Salverte, since I am forced to con- 
nect two words so little suited to each other, 
never accepted a single one of those gewgaws, 
which, under the name of decorations, crosses, 
and ribbons, are so strenuously sought after by 
all classes of society. The ambitious Salverte, 

was paralyzed, almoat dying ; the electon of tihe fiftti district of 
Paris, who knew the desperate state of their finrmer deputy, wish- 
ed, nerertfaeless, to render him a last homage in again choosing 
him to represent them; and M. Salyerte, withoat the slightest 
canyass, was re-elected by an immense mi^jority. This homage, 
so rare at the period in which we lire, was as bonarable to those 
who bestowed it as to lihn who received it. 
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after the three immortal days, refused the im- 
portant place of director-general of the posts. 
Still later, the ambitious Salverte replied to an 
offer of a ministerial appointment, by demand- 
ing conditions so distinct, so precise, so liberal, 
that they were in his opinion, as they proved 
to be in fact, equivalent to a forifnal refusal. 
When we recollect the excessive readiness of 
legislative votes on matters of taxation, the re- 
serve, the rigidness of Salverte, far from being 
a cause of reproach, presents to me the most 
honorable feature of his Parliamentary career. 
On questions where the honor, the dignity, or 
the Uberty of France was concerned, the vote 
of our colleague was certain. 

Is it not principally to the deep indignation, 
to the passionate repugnance, that every insti- 
tution opposed to the strict rules of morality, 
that existed in the noble and elevated heart of 
our friend, that the town of Paris owes the sup- 
pression of those privileged houses, peopled by 
agents of the police, which were hideous gam- 
ing houses, in which the honor and fortune of 
families were daily swallowed up ? The mem- 
ory of Salverte has nothing to fear from the 
poisoned darts of calumny. 
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The author of the following work, one of 
great erudition and research, has endeavored to 
establish a theory which maintains that the im- 
probability of the prodigies and assumed mira- 
cles related by the ancients is not sufficient to 
authorize their being regarded as fabulous, " if 
that improbability be proved to be only appa- 
rent." He founds his reasoning on the fact that 
the degree of scientific knowledge existing in 
an early period of society was much greater 
than the moderns are willing to admit ; but that 
it was confined to the temples, carefiilly veiled 
from the eyes of the people, and exposed only 
to the priesthood. This fact was well exem- 
plified in Egypt, where the ascendency of the 
priesthood, from this canse, was so paramount, 
that a prince could not be establisned on his 
throne until he was initiate^ into the greater 
mysteries of the temples ; yet, prior to that pe- 
riod, if the royal personage happened to be a 
member of the military order, he could not be a 
partaker of these important secrets until he be- 
came king.* 

The priests, consequently, were justly esteem- 
ed to possess all the knowledge that could be 
acquired by a peculiar education ingrafted upon 
superior understanding ; and they constituted a 
hierarchy, having almost unbounded influence 

* Clement of Alexandria bean evidence to Hoia &ct 
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in the civil as well as the religious polity of the 
state. As priests, they were the interpreters 
of the sacred books, the confidential advisers of 
the monarch, and the regulators of his conduct. 
They were also the judges of the land, and fill- 
ed most of the important offices of the govern- 
ment. Their great object was to maintain their 
influence over the multitude; for which pur- 
pose, they not only preserved all knowledge in 
their own body, but intrusted the higher mys- 
teries of their faith only to such individuals, 
even of the priesthood, as were known to excel 
in virtue and wisdom. To render their ascend- 
ency, also, over the minds of the people more 
secure, they pretended to skill in divination ; to 
be able to presage future events ; to foresee and 
to avert impending calamities, and to bring 
down the vengeance of the gods upon the pro- 
fane for every dereliction of duty, or neglect of 
their service. 

It must be evident t^t such a state of mental 
control could not be preserved without opera- 
ting on the superstitious feelings of the multi- 
tude ; consequently, sacrifices, rites, and cere- 
monies were instituted ; and displays of sacer- 
dotal power over the elements of nature which 
appear altogether improbable were witnessed. 
The object of our author, as I have already said, 
was to explain the character of that power, and 
to remove the effects produced by it from the 
region of fable, by demonstrating that their im- 
probability can be proved to be only apparent. 
How far he has succeeded I shall leave to the 
readers of his proofs to determine ; but, like all 
promulgators of a theory, he has attempted to 
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Extend it too far, and has supposed it capable 
of explaining not only the apparent miracles of 
Polytheism, but even those which, in a great 
degree, form the foundation of our purer faith, 
and which the benevolence of the Deity deign- 
ed to mortals as a revelation, and the best sanc- 
tion of its Divine origin. 

For the above reasons, in undertaking the 
task of editing these volumes, I have felt it my 
duty to expunge from their pages every pass- 
age referring to the sacred Volume ; and, at 
the same time, to change somewhat the title of 
the work, by substituting the words " apparent 
miracles'* for the word "miracles." This has 
not been done without due consideration, and 
from a conviction that the author had no correct 
idea of miracles, and, consequently, could not 
be supposed to regard those of the Bible as ob- 
jects of belief, f consider it necessary, how- 
ever, after this assertion, to lay before the read- 
er my own opinions of Ae distinction between 
real and apparent miracles. But, before doing 
so, I must disown my belief in an opinion often 
put forth, that the indulgence of a certain de- 
^ee of skepticism tends to improve argumenta- 
tive acuteness; on the contrarv, in clouding 
with a doubtful light both truth and error, it 
creates a tendency to make error as worthy of 
assent as truth. 

We may define a real miracle a new and 
extraordinary event, added to the ordinary se- 
ries of events ; the result of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and such as may be reasonably 
supposed to proceed directly from the Divine 
Will operating on the usual phenomena of the 
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universe : certainly *' not a violation of the lawt 
of nature,"* 

The recitals of real miracles that have been 
witnessed, and the opinion that they are Ukely 
again, at any time, to be witnessed, I may un- 
hesitatingly assert can only be denied by him 
who is skeptical as to the direct operation of 
the Supreme Power which created the world, 
the greatest, and assuredly the most incompre- 
hensible of all miracles. In every real miracto 
the Deity must directly act, as it can not be 
regarded otherwise than "as' a new event re- 
sulting from a new antecedent,"! depending 
wholly on the will of the Omnipotent, in the 
same manner as the creation of the world. 

One of the greatest miracles, next to that of 
the creation, is the universal deluge, a miracle 
anterior to all existing records, and yet univer- 
sally believed by every nation and people on 
the face of the globe. It is, indeed, remarka- 
ble that a theological philosopher, an amiable 
and pious dignitary of the Church of England, 
Bishop Burnet, should have labored to explain 
this awful catastrophe upon physical principles. 
It is unnecessary to enter upon any refutation 
of the absurd, hypothetical romance of this 
worthy divine. He conceived that this globe 
consisted of a nucleus of waters, surrounded by 
a crust of solid earth, which " at a time appoint- 
ed by Divine Providence, and from causes made 
ready to do that great execution upon a sinful 
world," fell into the immense abyss, the waters 
of which, rushing out, overflowed " all the parts 

* Brown's Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Elffect, 
Notes B F, p. 500^540. t Dr. Brown, I. c. 
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and regions of the broken earth during the great 
commotion and agitation of the abyss." 

Another theory, advanced by Mr. Whiston^ 
although more plausible, yet is not more difficult 
of refutation than that of Burnet. He attributed 
the awful phenomenon to the near approach of 
a comet. I have said it is more plausible than 
that of the bishop, because the effect of such a 
shock might be, as La Place has stated (suppos- 
ing it possible), to change the axis and motion 
of rotation of the globe ; and, consequently, nqt 
only to overthrow every thing upon its surface, 
but to cause the waters to abandon their ancient 
beds, and to precipitate themselves upon the 
equator, drowning every man and animal in their 
progress. Bat this opinion can not be support- 
ed, evefii upon the physical proofs that are so 
plausibly and ingeniously advanced. , In the 
first place, there is every astronomical certainty 
that no change has taken place in the axis of the 
globe ; in the second place, the deluge, as it is 
recorded in the Bible, continued only one hun- 
dred and fifty days, a period not of sufficient 
duration to cause the extensive deposits in the 
crust of the earth detected by geologists, which 
must, therefore, be, referred to some prior catas- 
trophe. Neither have any human bones been 
found in these deposits, although the bones of 
many other mammalia, equally perishable, are 
abundantly scattered through them. Indeed, it 
is probable that the bones and debris of any an- 
imals destroyed by the deluge would not bd 
preserved ; as the bodies of both man and ani-» 
mals being exposed to the air when the waters 
retired, they would imdergo rapid decomposi-i 
I. B 
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tion and return to their primeval earth. In the 
third place, La Grange and La Place have dem- 
onstrated that although, as Sir laac Newton 
^conjectured, great irregularities and disturban- 
ces may occur in the action of one planet upon 
another, yet they are counterbalanced by the 
period oiF every planet's revolution, and its mean 
distance from the sun being unassailable by any 
of the causes of change. From these elements, 
therefore, we are authorized to affirm that the 
utmost order and regularity must be preserved 
in our system, and disorder so excluded, that 
neither a universal deluge, nor any extraneous 
cause of destruction to this globe, can ever oc<- 
<;ur without the immediate interposition of the 
Creator ; or, in other words, without a direct 
miracle. In this great miracle, however, it must 
aot be supposed that thef© was any violation of 
the laws of nature, but that a new event was 
required for a special purpose, and that it was 
effected by a direct act of the Deity. 

In contemplating the tremendous and awful- 
ly sublime nature of the universal deluge— the 
magnitude of the catastrophe— the overthrow 
of a world — ^it can Hot bdt be regarded as an 
essential ingredient in constituting it a miracle. 
But such sij^blime effects are not necessary to 
constitute a miracle : the transmutation of wa- 
ter into wine at Cana ; the healing of the sick ; 
and the raising of Lazarus from the grave, with 
the other extraordinary actions of. our Savior, 
are equally deserving the name of miracles, and 
equally inexplicable upon every principle except 
tliat which has been already stated as constitu- 
ting a miracle. The Divine Will th.at preceded 
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them may be safely regarded as the efficient 
cause of their miraculous results ; and none but 
an atheist would exclude the exercise of Omnip 
. otonce in producing new events at any period, 
as well as at that of the creation. 

But it may be justly argued that every hith- 
erto unobserved, and, therefore, new and extra- 
ordinary event, which is inexplicable by our 
experience^ can not be regarded as a miracle. 
Certainly not. The fall of aerolites has fre- 
quently takea place, although we are utterly ig- 
norant of the peculiar combination of circum- 
stances that physically precede them; and, 
when first observed, they must not only have 
excited the utmost astonishment, but given suf- 
ficient occasion for belief in their miraculous 
character. They have now so frequently been 
.observed, that the phenomenon can no longer 
be doubted ; they can not, therefore, be regard- 
ed as miracles, because " the necessary combi- 
nation, whatever it may have beeii, must pre- 
viously have taken place;" and although thev 
were not observed, yet there is much probabil- 
ity that they must have frequently before fallen. 
The physical probabilities, therefore, have only 
to be weighed, as in the case of every other ex-^ 
traordinary event related to us ; and, according 
to the result, our belief or disbelief will be fix- 
ed. If the event, however extraordinary, can 
be explained by physical causes, it can not be 
regarded as supernatural, and, consequently, 
not as a miracle. 

An apparent miracle may be defined an ex- 
traordinary, and, as far as the knowledge of 
those who witness it for the first time extends^ 
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an unprecedented event ; but when it is carefiil- 
ly examined, it can be explained upon ordinary 
physical principles, and, if not a natural event, 
it may be performed by any one who i« in pos- 
session of the method of working it. 

The first attempt, which succeeded, to attract 
lightning from the douds, when witnessed by 
those ignorant of the method of effecting it, was 
proclaimed as a miracle, and consistently re- 
garded as such by the ignorant multitude. 
Nothing, indeed, could be better calculated to 
subdue and enchain their minds in the bondage 
of superstition ; but, since the principles upon 
which the phenomenon depends are well under- 
3tood, it has ceased to be regarded as miracu- 
lous, and is classed among the other remarkable 
discoveries of physical science. Many of the 
astounding phenomena of initiation into the mys- 
teries of the temples, and those intended to be 
considered as supernatural when displayed be« 
/ore the people in ancient times, and even, joroA 
pudgr I some in our own times, especially in the 
legends and the rituals of the Church of Ronrie, 
are readily explained uppn physical principles, 
and may be confidently classed as sacred frauds. 
JMothing can be more unworthy of the Church 
who sends them forth. Well may the scoffer 
iat religion exclaim, does the honor and the wor- 
ship of the Deity require for its advancement 
the aid of falsehood and imposture ! 

Such is my opinion of the distinction between 
real and apparent miracles. With reference to 
thQ former, the Supreme Being may will, as he 
possesses the power, to perform every thing, at 
any time, that is truly miraculous, and we can 
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always trace the intention to some gracious pur- 
pose. But, however closely the ingenuity of 
man may imitate real miracles, and however 
the results of his operations may appear mirac- 
ulous, yet, when they are examined, they can be 
referred, as I have already said, to physical 
causes ; and their influence is found not to be 
directed to the beneficent and gracious ends 
which follow, as a regular sequence, every real 
miracle. The apparent miracle is worked, not 
for an act worthy of the Divinity, but to elevate 
the dignity of certain individuals, or to augment 
the consequence of particular classes of men in 
the eyes of the ignorant, or to forward some 
other object not extending to general good, but 
confined in its influence to comparatively nar- 
row limits ; namely, to satisfy ambition and the 
iove of power. 

To affirm positively that an event which is 
consonant with the ordinary powers of nature 
is the immediate result of the intervention of 
Divine agiency, diaplays an arrogant assump- 
tion of superior wisdom, and of siXch an ac- 
quaintance with all the tendencies of the oper- 
ations of the works of nature as to pronounce 
them inadequate, and must consequently lead 
to the suspicion of imposture ; but to presume 
to imitate the awful phenomena of nature, and 
to pronounce these imitations the result of su- 
pernatural agency, deserves no other appella- 
tiou than that of actual imposture. Such at- 
tempts, for the purposes of ambition, and for the 
promotion of sacerdotal control over, the minds 
of the mass of mankind, are those which our 
author has endeavored to expose ; and, when 
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he has confined himself to these alone, his ob- 
ject has been accomplished. 

With respect to another description of pre- 
tended miracles in our own times, namely, those . 
which occupied the public mind in 1830, during 
the career of Prince Hohenlohe, who assmned 
to himself the miraculous gift of healing ; and 
also some cures which were alleged to have 
been obtained through prayer, and published in 
a periodical called the ** Morning Watch," in 
1830 : these appear not to have been known to 
our author. They are only mentioned here to 
show that credulity and superstition belong to 
no particular age ; and to demonstrate the pow« 
erful influence of confidence in bestowing tone 
and energy upon the human frame, after long« 
continued chronic diseases have worn them- 
selves out, and have left the individual in a state 
of debility which only requires the action of 
some powerful excitement to set the machine 
again in action. 

" Of all moral agents," says Mr. Travers, in 
a letter relative to the cure of a Miss Fancourt 
of a spine complaint, in answer to the prayer 
of a Mr. Greaves, " I conceive that faith which 
is inspired by a religious creed to be the most 
powerfiii; and Miss Fancourt's case, there can 
be no doubt, was one of many instances of sud- 
den recovery fromi a passive form of nervous 
ailment, brought about by the powerful excite- 
ment of this extraordinary stimulus, compared 
to which, in her predisposed frame of mind, am<« 
monia and quinia would have been mere tri- 
fling." On the same prmciples may be justly 
ascribed the cure of Miss Martineau, so conn- 
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Jently ascribed by that highly-talented lady td 
the influence of mesmerism. It is a melancho- 
Jy reflection that, in so advanced a period of 
civilization as that above named, dupes should 
be found to believe, or self-constituted miracle- 
worker€r presume, to operate upon the credulity 
of mankind. 

The ascribing of such events to the interces* 
sion of the sanctified dead, or to the prayers of 
the living, or to the particular intervention of 
the Deity called forth by them, can be neither 
justified by sound reason nor approved by true 
religion. The cures really accomplished can 
be explained by tho operation of adequate natii- 
^al causes, and, consequently, require no mirac* 
ulous interposition. It may be argued that the 
estimony of credible witnesses may be adduc- 
ed in support of such apparent miracles ; but, 
before^ admitting such testimony, we must take 
into account the condition of mind of the wit- 
nesses; for, when there is a tendency in the 
mind, either from its original structure, or from 
the nurture of improper education, to believe in 
miraculous events, a spirit of self-deception is 
practiced, and appearances are adopted as 
truths, without the smallest feeling of doubt, and 
assuredly without any attempt to estifnate their 
degree of probability. Under such circumstan- 
ces, the respectability of the witnesses does not 
enhance the value of the testimony if, after 
weighing all the probabilities, we are satisfied 
that they concur against the truth of the event 
having really happeiied. Do not, we may in- 
quire, the strongest minds sometimes, in such 
cases, demonstrate that the most perfect speci- 
mens of human intellect, like the sun, have their 
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spots, since we find the immortal Newton him- 
self paying the penalty to mortal weakness on 
the subject of prophetical interpretations ? Sel- 
den, in his apology for the law against witches, 
displayed a lurking belief in witchcraft ; and 
both Sir Thomas Brown and Sir Matthew Hate 
were believers in that absurd infatuation. In- 
deed, the extraordinary extent to ^which the be- 
Hef in witchcraft existed during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries in the north otEurope, and 
in Great Britaii^, is almost incredible. Like the 
spectres which it was supposed to invoke, it 
vanished before the light which experimental 
science threw upon those events, natural or ar- 
tificial, that were previously considered to de- 
pend on supernatural interposition. 

On that portion of his subject which treats of 
Magic, and its modifications, sorcery and witch- 
craft, our author has displayed much research ; 
but he has scarcely noticed the opinion which 
at one time very generally prevailed, and which 
9till forms part of the Roman Catholic faith, that 
every man at his nativity has a good and a bad 
angel assigned to him. This belief was proba- 
bly a remnant of that part of the doctrine of Zo- 
roaster, which describes the Supreme Being as 
assigning, at the creation, the government of 
the world to two principles, one of good, and 
the other of evil ; which originated the pagan 
doctrine of the agency of good and evil genii, 
to which also the Grecian philosophers were 
addicted. 

This belief seems to have prevailed even in 
the time of Shakspeare, who refers to it in sev- 
eral of his dramas, and especially in the follow- 
ing passage ; 
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' " Thv demon, that's th^ spirit which keeptl thee, i« 
Noble, coarageoas, high, untamable 
When CiBsar's is not ; bat, near him, thy angel 
Becomes a Fear, as being overpowered — 
I say agwn, thy spirit . 
Is all abroad to govern thee near him ; 
Bat be aware, 'tis noble."* 

. It is not my intention, as it would be out of 
place here, to comment upon this subject, al- 
though one of considerable interest, and still en- 
tertained by several good and pious individuals, 
who ascribe all evil thoughts and temptations 
to the immediate instigation of the devil. It is 
also a curious fact that the act of suicide, which 
too frequently is the consequence of insanity, is 
often caused by the illusion of a voice constant*- 
ly whispering in the ear of the unfortunate indi-^ 
vidual, and urging the committal of the crime. 
On the subject of prodigies and visions, our 
author is not so copious as the title of his work 
would lead the reader to anticipate : those 



Abortions, presages, and tongues of heaven," 

that, in spite of the rapid advancement and ex- 
tension of knowledge, so characteristic of the 
present period, still press like an incubus upon 
the minds of many persons, and a total freedom 
from which can be conscientiously boasted of 
only by a few. In confirination of this assertion, 
it is not necessary that I should prove a belief 
in spectral appearances, although there are 
spectral illusions occurring when the nervpus 
system is deranged in any one laboring under 
febrile disease, or in a healthy person exhaust- 
ed with long and anxious watching by the bed 
of sickness, which might be regarded as predic- 
tive of death ; nor is it requisite that I should 

* Antony and Cleopatra, aLct*vii.| scene 3. 
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refer to the belief in screams and fearful noises 
heard at the dead of night ; corpse candles, nor 
tomb fires ; nor those alterations in the burning 
of lights which a guilty conscience fancies may 
take place at midnight, and which are omens of 
some approaching disaster, the merited punish- 
ment of crime. 

''The lights bom bine : it ia now dead midnight. 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
Methonght the souls of all that I had murdered 
Came to my tent."* 

But, independent of any belief in these visions 
*— these aerial simulacra — ^there are certain feel- 
ings of the mind which seem to indicate disas- 
ter, and which to a certain degree influence 
more or less the belief of every man. 

Much might be said upon the Second Sight, a 
property of recognizing "the coming events 
which cast their shadow before," and which is 
still believed to be possessed by some persons 
in the remote parts of the Highlands of Scotland. 
The second sight is a species of divination ; a 

S'ft of prophecy, or of prediction from visions, 
fie writer on the Highlands, a man of genius 
and high acquirements. Doctor Macculloch, 
treats the whole as a fanciful romance ; a mere 
specimen of superstition in the believers, and 
of impudent assumption of a possession which 
never existed only in the declaration of the 
seers, and the trick of which, in truth, might be 
acquired by any one in the Island of Sky for a 
mere trifle. The object seen by the mountain 
seer is often a close resemblance of himself, at 
whatever period of life he may be ; and upon 
this fact, believing that the object is really seen, 
I hiaive attempted an explanation in a note upon 
* Richard JIL, net y.| scene 3. 
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It How far I have succeeded I leave to the 
judgment of the reader. Certain conditions of 
•the nervous system, also, especially hypochon- 
driacal afl^ctions, cause spectral illusions, which 
the patient in some degree believes to be real. 
My explanation, however, refers to those visions 
only that are seen of the seers themselves; not 
to those which display the whole machinery of 
the predicted event, whether disastrous or joyful. 
In this respect I am inclined to think, with Dr. 
Macculloch, that the honesty of the seers may 
be placed on a parallel with that of the Delphian 
P]rthone8s ; and it is of little consequence what 
the cause of the excitement is, whether whisky, 
or carbonic acid gas. 

In the exercise of the second sight, the predic- 
tions have been tlsually accomplished before the 
seer has published his anticipatory knowledge; 
hence the facility with which predictions maybe 
at any time announced. The wonder is that the 
impudent assertions of their being known before- 
hand should find believers ; it can only be af- 
firmed that the credulity balances the impos- 
ture. Absurd as these facts show this assumed 
gift of divination to have been, the belief in it 
was at one time universal ; but it is now, hap-^ 
pily, on the wane, and practiced only in the re- 
mote Hebrides. If at any period those predict- 
ive visions really occurred, they must be view- 
ed only as reveries, the sports of mental associ- 
ation in a state between^ sleeping and waking. 

With respect to other omens, they are nearly 
tfie same over all the world, as well as in thi& 
Highlands. " A spark of ifire,'* says Dr. Mac- 
culloch, in treating of Sky, " falling on thebreast 
or arms of a woman, was the omen of a dead 
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child. Certain sounds were the om^ns of 
death;" and these are certainly not confined to 
Sky ; we find them prevailing among the uned- 
ucated classes even in England, and, what is 
more remarkable, among some whose education 
should have placed them above lending an ear 
of credence to such absurdities. Many of these 
forebodings attract the attention of the individ- 
uals merely from that listless, dozing condition 
which is the result of waqt of occupation. The 
vision is, in truth, the recollection of something 
that has previously occurred, which begins a 
series of slssociations, or false ideas, that impress 
and keep their hold of the imagination in hours 
between sleeping and watchfmness. 

It might be supposed that the seers could not 
believe, and that, like the aueurs of old, ^ho 
laughed in each others faces when they met, the 
seers, also, must have felt strange emotions on 
encountering one another; but this idea does 
not always hold. How many confessions of 
witchcrjpift were made at the time when that 
delusion enchained the human mind in its bon<l-> 
age may be seen in the pages of our author. 
These confessions may be regarded as a species 
of insanity, especially when those who uttered 
them were carried to the stake, or were suffer- 
ing under the most horrific tortures of breaking 
on the wheel. The argument in favor of witch- 
craft resting on evidence is valid for every ab-^ 
surdity detailed of it ; but it is almost degrading 
to condescend to prove the small value of hu- 
man testimony upon numerous points, when we 
see men of every rank and denomination de- 
ceiving their eyesight, and believing that they 
have seen what never existed. Instances of 
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this extraordinary fact are abundantly scatter^ 
ed through the following volumes ; and it has 
been well remarked, that '^ when once the minds 
of a people are prepared with a solution for ev-» 
ery event, there will never be wanting events 
adapted to the situation."* 

With regard to the predictions of the temples, 
I am of opinion that our author ascribes too 
much knowledge to the priesthood. In their 
own operations, there is no reason why their 
predictions should not be fulfilled ; but, in the 
series of natural events, where all things are so 
tningled together, and the untwining of the oom-^ 
plication so much beyond our power, that to 
predict the manner and the particular moment in 
which the anticipated effect will take place cad 
not be supposed possible. Long experience, and 
the constant observation of natural events, may 
do much in enabling truth to be approximated 
under such circumstances ; but even these aids 
are not adequate to insure its full attainment. 

To suppose, however, that the fulfillment of a 
prediction of a supernatural character can de- 
pend, in any degree, on the interposition of the 
individual who has hazarded it, must be regard* 
ed as absurd, and as resting upon the same 
ground as the belief in witchcraft; the stories 
of men without heads, described by St. Augus- 
tine as having been seen by himself; or the sa* 
tyrs of St. Jerome ;t mermaids ; the clairvoyance 
of mesmerizers ; the cures of Prince Hohenlohe, 
performed at two thousand miles from the pa- 
tient ; or those fictitious ones now enslaving the 

* Maccnlloch's Higblands and Western Islands, &c., vol. ii., p. 80. 

t St. Jerome averred that there were actaal sa^rs, men with 
goats' legs and tails, exhibited at Alexandria ; and that one was 
pickled and tent in a cask to Constantino. 
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minds of many whose rank in life and ediicatioii 
should have prevented them from becoming the 
dupes of so silly an imposture — ^I refer to the 
gift of healing- possessed by a young French 
woman, Mademoiselle Julie, now in the British 
.metropolis. She professes to judge of diseases* 
when placed in the mesmeric slumber, by feel- 
ing a few hairs from the head of the sick person^ 
who is not required to be present, and prescribe 
ing for them ; a most impudent imposture, which 
has beea justly exposed by Dr, John Forbes.* 

A considerable portion of these volumes ia 
occupied in tracing many of the extraordinary 
apparent miracles of antiquity to mechanical 
and scientific sources ; but the knowledge of 
the erudite author, is not very profound on this 
part of his subject ; and here I trust my notes 
shall be found to illustrate his remarks, as well 
as to clear, up many obscure passages ; to ex- 
{Jain processes which seem to have been little 
known to him ; and to correct errors into which 
he has been led from being only superficially 
acquainted with the subject. I have also add- 
ed many brief biographic^ notices of the prin- 
cipal individuals mentioned in the text, chiefly 
for the sake of the general English reader, whose 
moderate acquaintance with classical antiquity 
may I'equire such an aid; It is not for me to 
say how much the notes may be thou^t to add 
to the value of the work ; they have been writ* 
ten with the intention of reiuiering the whole 
subject better understood. I contemplated add- 
ing to the Illustrations at the conclusion of the 
second volume an Essay on Credulity in Med- 
icine, tracing it to its course, and giving an ex- 
* See British wd Foreign Medici Review. 
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pomti/on of the vanous {Successful efforts of char«* 
latamsm which have at various times imposed 
upon the understanding of mankind, and con- 
tributed to the stabihty of the empire of super- 
stition. But on looking over my materials for 
such a dissertation, collected during many years, 
I was convinced that the subject could not be 
embraced within any reasonable compass to 
serve as an appendage to these volumes; I 
have therefore determined to lay it, at some flh 
ture time, before the public as a distinct work. 
In conclusion, I have no hesitation in declar- 
ing my opinion that M. Salverte has performed 
a beneficial service to mankind in throwing 
open the gates of the ancient sanctuaries. The 
benefit would have been enhanced had he ex-« 
tended his researches firom the fallacies of pol- 
ytheism to the pious frauds which disfigure the 
middle age of the Christian world ; *< and from 
which," to borrow the language of Paley, 
"Christiamty has sufiered more injury than 
from all other causes put together f another 
proof, were it required, that Credulity and Su- 
perstition belong to no particular age nor coun- 
try. Their labors constitute a large portion of 
the history of the human race, which may be 
regarded as little more than a record of the fol- 
lies and vices of man, rather- than a display of 
his, virtues and intellectual energies. Whatev- 
er may be OUT religious faith, we drink in, al- 
most with our mother's milk, an admiration of 
classic antiquity; and from the influence of 
early education we are insensibly led to give 
some degree of credence to its mythology. 
One beneficial effect, however, it must be con- 
fessed, results from tracing conditions ; name- 
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ly, the tendency which they have, in many im- 

g^rtant particulars, to confirm the truths of the 
ible. Whether disgraced by the cruel and 
remorseless absurdities that deform the Hindoo 
rites, or emerging from the frowning darkness 
that shrouded Egyptian mysticism, or conceal- 
ed by the graceful drapery which decorated 
Grecian polytheism, we may discover in all 
of them nearly the same account of the infant 
condition of the world, the creation of ^the hu- 
nian racq, and the catastrophe of the deluge 5 
thence a confirmation of the cosmogony of the 
book of XSenesis. The Hindoos, for example, 
divide the creation into six successive periods, 
the last of which terminates with the formation 
of man ; and in the Purana, amid the wildest 
allegories and most fanciful exuberance of ma- 
chinery, we discover evident traces of the uni- 
versal flood, and the preservation of one family 
destined to renew and to continue the human 
race. Among the Parsees, the followers of Zo- 
roaster, the belief in one Supreme Being, and 
of a good and an evil principle, constitutes their 
primitive faith, the superstitions now mingled 
with the fire-worship having originated in the 
ambition of the priesthood for power rather 
than in the tenets of its original founder. The 
sun of Christiai^ity has dispersed the darkness 
of paganism ; and, as knowledge extends suffi- 
ciently to dissipate the divisions introduced, un- 
happily, into the Christian churches, the bless- 
ings that result more and more from its influ- 
ence will aflbrd only additional evidence of its 
divine origin. A. T. T. 

30 Welbeck-street, June, 1846. 
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CHAPTER I. 

If an is Credoloas because he is natarallj Sincere. — ^Afen of sape- 
lior Litellect have reduced their Feliow-men to Sabmission by 
actin? upon their Passions through their Credulity. — The Recit- 
als of Marvels which conduced to this End are not wholly in- 

. ventive. — It is useful as well as curious to study the Facts con* 
tained in these Narrations, and their Causes. 

; Man is credulous from the cradle to the grave ; 
yet this disposition, the consequences of which 
plunge hicn into many errors and misfortunes, pro- 
ceeds from an honorable principle. Naturally sin« 
cere, he is desirous of making his words as correct 
an expression of his feelings, thoughts, and recol- 
lections^ as his. tears and exclamations of grief, and 
6f joy, and, above all, his looks, and the changes 
of his countenance, are of his sufferings, his fears^ 
or his pleasures. Speech is more frequently de- 
ceptive than silent gesticulations, since it has a great* 
er affinity to art, than nature; yet, such is the 
strength of that inclination which attracts us to 
truth, that the man the most habituated to deceit is 
t;he most disposed to believe that others respect 
truth; and, before refusing his credit to the state-*' 
ments of others, he must detect something in them 
which doea not accord with his previous knowledge ^ 
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or he mu8t have some cause to suspect a design 
formed to deceive him. 

Novelty; and tbe difficulty of recouciKng anoma- 
lies with experience, will never startle the faith of 
an uneducated man. -There are, moreover, some 
impressions which all men are inclined to adopt 
without investigation ; and the very singularior of 
these is, perhaps, a charm which causes them to be 
received with more delight. Is this taste, we may 
inquire, natural ] or is it tbe result of that educa* 
tion which for so many ages the htiman race has 
received from its founderp ] This is a vast and an 
unexplored field of inquiry ; but it forms no part 
of our subject. It is sufficient to observe that the 
love of the marvelous, and the preference ever givf 
en to the extraordinary over the natural, have been 
the cause why facts have been not only too much 
disregarded, but sometimes altogether set aside. 
There are instances, nevertheless, and we shall 
bring forward several, where the simple troth has 
escaped the- power of oblivion. 
- The man of a confiding disposition may be fre- 
quently deceived; still his credulity will not bo 
round an instrument sufficiently powerful to gov** 
em his whole existence. The marvelous excibes 
but a transient admiration. In 1798, our country- 
men observed with surprise hbw little tbe sight of 
balloons aflPected the indolent Egyptian^ Savages 
behold Europeans es^ecute feats of skill, and per*^ 
form physical experiments that they are neither 
able nor desirous to explain ; the exhibition amu^* 
•es without exciting them, and without invading 
their tranquil independence. 

Man is governed by his passions, and, above itll, 
by Hope and Fear. What is better able to create, 
maintain, and exalt these feelings than unrestrained 
credulity I Reason' is perplexed, and the imagiaa^ 
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iion filled with wonders. It is easy to believe iii 
supernatural events ; we are apt to discern bene- 
fits and punishments in them, and to read in them 
also, ike mandates and threats of all-powerful be- 
ings, whose direful hands hold the destinies of frail 
mortals. 

. From the most ancient times, men of superior 
intellect, desirous of enthralling the human mind, 
have adduced miracles and prodigies as the certain 
proof of their missions, and as the inimitable works 
of the divinities whom they revered. Seized witU 
terror, the multitude have bent beneath the yoke 
ef superstition, and the proudest man has touched 
the steps of the altar wit^ his humbled brow. 

Ages have passed away, consoled and terrified 
by turns : sometimes governed by just laws, more 
frequently subject to capricious and ferocious ty- 
rants, the human race has believed and obeyed^ 
The history of every countiy and of all ages is en- 
cumbered with marvelous tales; but, in the pres- 
ent day, we reject them with a disdain not very 
philosophical. Do not the convictions which have 
exercised so powerful an influence on the human 
race merit a high interest ? Shall we forget ^ac 
supreme power of Providence, visible, w« believe, 
in prodigies and miracles, has been almost always 
the most powerful means of civilization ; that the 
wisest men have doubted whether it were possible 
for laws, or for durable institutions to exist without 
the gu-arantee of an intervention so universally re- 
spected 1* 

- If we consider these facts in connection with 
their causes, the contempt for them has still less 
foanda.tion, and the origin of fables, which we often 
deem revolting, merits, perhaps, an honorable place 
in the history of mankind. Statements, however 
* J.J. Boiuseaa, Du dmtrat Social, liv. iv., c. viii. ., . . ^ 
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incredible they may seem, can n€it all be fakehood 
and illusion. Credulity and invention have alike 
their limits. Let us study man, not from deceitful 
traditions, but in his ordinary habits of life, and we 
ihall see that it would be difficult for an imposture 
to become established if, in our feelings and recol« 
lections, we find nothing to second its pretensions, 
pothing to. support them. We recur again to our 
inquiry : Man is credulous because he is naturally 
sincere. A falsehood can more easily deny, dis- 
guise, and set aside truth than imitate it* 

Invention, even in trifles, costs some efiDart of 
which the inventor is not always capable. An in* 
ventive genius, also, when exercised for our pleas*> 
tire or lor our instruction, yields at every step to 
the desire of approaching reality ; of mingling truth 
with its creations ; convinced that without this ar* 
tifice falsehood would find little place in the hu* 
man mind. With still more reason does the man 
who has some great interest in practicing upon our 
credulity, rarely revert to a fable which has not for 
its foundation some fact, or the possibility of which 
is not at least probable. This skillful attempt ap* 
pears- in referring to distant ages and countries, and 
to those repetitions with which the histories of 
prodigies abound, and which so imperfectly dis- 
guise the alteration of some of the details. This 
will be obvious if we can convince our readers that 
the greater part of marvelous facts may be ex- 
plained by a small number of causes more or less 
easy to discern and to develop. 
' An inquiry into these causes has hot for its ob- 
ject merely the gratification of idle curiosity. Prod-* 
igies connected with natural phenomena, inventions, 

' * It is with difficulty we can imagine an^ thing Ml of improba- 
bility: and we say "a fact of this nature is rarely £Dt«ed. * — St« 
Croix, Examen Critique des Hiftori^tu d^ Alexandre, rarlf, 180^ 
p. 29. 
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impostares, the sorcery of thaumaturgy'^ can, for 
the most part, be explained by physical science. 
Viewed in this light, the history of science, its prog- 
ress, and its variations, may furnish valuable ideas 
respecting the antiquity, the changes, and vicissi* 
tudes of civilization ; and we may thence draw' 
some curious evidence regarding the sources of 
part of our knowledge hitherto unsuspected. 

Finally, another advantage will reward our re- 
searches : history will be presented to us in a new 
light. We shall restore to it facts ; give back to 
historians a character f6r veracity, without which 
the whole of the past would be lost to the annals 
of civilized man ; for, convicted of falsehood and 
ignorance in their narrations, and of a constant rep- 
etition of marvelous events, what credit would they 
merit in their isLCcounts even of the most probable 
occurrences^ Justly denounced as an amalgama* 
tion of truth and error, and devoid of interest mor* 
al or political. History would be regarded only 
as an admitted fiction : and has it not been so des- 
ignated by the learned 1 But a man who has de- 
scribed and studied the manners of his species ia 
not reduced to the degradation of preserving only 
the fables in those records which are supposed to 
give an insight into past ages. Far from present-, 
ing merely a collection of falsehoods and tolly, the; 
most marvelous or incredible pages of history open 
to us the archives of a learned and mysterious pol- 
icy, which some wise men in every age have em- 
ployed to govern the human race ; to lead it to mis- 
fortune ot to happiness ; to greatness or to degra- 
dation ; to slavery or to freedom* 

* From two Greek words, signifying a worker of wonders. 
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CHAPTER II. 

difference between Miracles and Prodigies. — Circumstances that 
' Vender marvelous Histories credible : 1st. The Number and 
' Agreement o€ the Nfuraciona, and the Confidenoo which the Ob« 

servers and Witnesses of them merit ; 2d. The Possibility of. 

tracing out some one or other of the principal Causes that may 
. have given a miracnloiis Coloring to a natural Event. 

The dominion of the marvelous may be divided 
into two parts : that of prodigies, and that of mag-. 
ical works. 

Independent of all haman action, prodigies are 
singular events that nature produces, apparently 
deviating from those laws which invariably regu- 
late her operatipns. ' 

Every thing is a prodigy in the eyes of the ig- 
norant man, who sees the universe only in the nar- 
row circle of his existence. The philosopher be- 
holds no prodigies: he knows that a monstrous 
birth, or the sudden crumbling of the hardest rock, 
result from causes as natural as the alternate return 
of night and day.* 

Those prodigies, once so powerfully acting upon 
ihe fears, desires, and resolutions of mankind, awak- 
en in the present day only incredulity, and excite 
the investigation of the learned. In the infancy of 

. * Oar author's assertaoD in thiB parfl^frapbis too general. Prod- 
igies are, undoubtedly, traceable to natural causes ; but not ta 
tliese in their regulcu: and ordinary operation ; on the contrary; 
they are truly attributable to decided deviations from it In si 
iponstmus birth the same organic Ibrce and formative power are; 
exerted in the development of the germ as in ordinary cases ; but. 
in the progress ojf the development, something occurs to intemipr 
the action of the organizing principle, and a monster is the reanlt. 
The formative power is a creative faculty, stamped upon organic 
matter by the Deity, which modifies it, but operates " blindly and 
unconsciously, according to the laws of adaptation."* — Ed. 

* Mailer's Phyaiology, trans. ^ vol. i., p. 85. 
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society, men possessed themselves of rare ikcts, and 
of all real or apparent wonders, in order to hold 
them np to the eyes of the vulgar as signs of the 
anger, the threats, promises, or the benevolence of 
tlie gods. 

' Miracles and marvelous events, equally in con- 
nection with supernatural influence, are often won- 
ders worked by men, whether they pretend that a 
benevolent or a terrible Divinity employs them as 
instruments ; or whether, by the study of the trant-' 
dendental sciences, they assume that they have sub- 
jected to their empire spirits endowed with some 
power over the phenomena of the visible world. 

Every miracle impresses a religious man with a 
sense of veneration ; at the same time, he bestows 
this name on those supernatural operations only 
that are consecrated by his belief. We shall, there- 
fore, apply the name magic to the art of working 
wonders ; and in so doing, we shall digress from re- 
ceived opinions, and recall the ancient ideas of faiths 

• In the absence of religious revelation to regu- 
fete %he thoughts, what proof of credibility, we may 
inquire, would be sufficient to make the thinking, 
i^ind admit the existence of prodigies and marvel- 
pus events? 

The calculation of the probabilities will serve as 
a guide. 

* It appears to a superficial view much more prob- 
able that a man should b^ deceiv'ed by appearances: 
more or less specious, or that, having some inter- 
est to deceive, he should himself endeavoi; to im- 
pose, than that there should be perfect agreement 
m a relation which involves something miraculous. 
But if, in different times and places, many men 
[^ould have seen the same thing, and if their re- 
citals ag^ee among themselves, then the case is al-' 
tDrod* „ ' » 
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That which seemed inci'edible to the wise, aqd. 
miraculous to the vulgar, becomes a curious but. 
undeniable fact : the vulgar are amused by it ; the- 
learned study it, and endeavor to develop its cause* 

A single question remains then to be resolved in 
order to form a just estimate of the past. Must we 
admit that men have imprudently uttered and re-^ 
corded falsehoods, and have found other men, in 
all times, ready to believe absurdities ? Is it not 
more rational to conclude that those recitals, in ap- 
pearance marvelous, are founded on reality, par- 
ticularly when they can be explained sometimes by 
the human passions, occasionally by the state of 
science in former times ] 

I shall fearlessly cite those witnesses hitherto re- 
garded with suspicion, although they have narra- 
ted events that have been reputed impossible. The 
discredit into which they have fallen makes part of 
our argument, which goes to show that discredit 
can not be justly opposed to their narrations. , 

- Is it credible, I may ask, that, in the year A.D. 
197, a shower of quicksilver could have fallen ia- 
the Forum of Augustus at Rome 1 

Dion Cassius,* who relates the event, did not see- 
it fall, but he observed it immediately aifter its de-^ 
scent : he collected some of the drops, and rubbed 
them upon a piece of copper in order to give to it 
the appearance of silver, which he affirms it pre- 
served for three entire days^f Glycas also speaks- 

* Dion Cassius Cocceianas, the son of Cassias Apronianus, a 
Roman senator, was bom at Nicsea, in Bithynia, A.D. 155. AI- 
tbongh he was on his mother's side of Greek descent/ and wrote- 
in the langaag^e of his native province, yet be was truly a Ro- 
man, and enjoyed the rank of a senator under Commodns. He 
also held several important official situations under Alexander 
Severus. His Histoiy of Rome» from the period of Augustus to 
his own age, is justly esteemed. — ^Ed. 

t " CcbHo sereno jAuvia rati simtUima, colori^que argeniei, info*' 
rum AuffusH d^uant, quam ego, et si Jion vidi cum eadereti ttunnt 
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■of a shower of quicksilver, which fell in the reigtt 
of Aurelian.* But the authority of this annalist is 
•weak, and there is reason to believe that he has 
only disfigured the account of Dion by an anach* 
Tonisni. The rarity and value of mercury at Rome, 
in both reigns, set aside the possibility that the 
quantity necessary to represent rain could have 
been thrown by any one into the Forum. This 
Btory is, indeed, too strange to be believed in the 
present day. Must it then be absolutely rejected 1 
Any one may say, it is impossible, it never could 
ioccur ; but to whom does it belong to determine 
the limits of possibility, those limits which science 
is extending every day under our own eyes ? Let 
M8 examine, let us doubt, but let us not be too 
hasty in denying the possibility of such an occur- 
Tence.f 

If a similar prodigy had been related at different 
limes by different writers ; if it had been renewed 
in our own times, beneath the eyes of experienced 
observers, it would no longer be regarded as a fable 
or ad illusion, but as a phenomenon which would 
have a place in those records to which science con* 

%t eeeideraty invent ; eaque, Ua ut si esset argentum, oblivi numeP 
am exasre^ mansitqve is color ires dies ; quarto vera die quidquid 
ohHtum fuerat evaTtttt^."— Xiphilinns, in Severo. 

* " Aureiiano imperante argenti guttas decidisse sunt qui treh 
dant."^Q}ycaB., Annal., lib. iii.) Little is known aboat this aa* 
thor. He wrote a Chronide of events from the Creation to the 
year A.D. 1118. It has been ralaed on acoonnt of its Biblical re& 
«renoes. — Ed. 

t There are many reasons for disbelieving the account of Dion. 
In the first place, he did not see the shower fall ; he gives no idea 
of the quantity of the quicksilver precipitated, andne collected 
only some drops ; bat, as the metu fell in a shower, and as it 
!W!ciuld not sink inta the gixrand^' aor evaporate like water, the 
ijnantity mast have been too considerable to require it to be col- 
lected in drops. In the second place, metallic mercary is rarely 
found any where in large quantity ; and it mast have been e1eva> 
•ted into the atmosphere in theform of vapor, and condensed there, 
before it could descend in a shower. Tne story is altogether un- 
worthy of credit.— Kd. ■ , -■ 
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aigns facts which she has recognised as certain widir 
put being able to expliain them. 
; We at one time regarded as fables all that tb^ 
ancients recorded respecting the falling of stonet 
from the sky. In the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, the most distinguished of the Frencli 
philosophers rejected, with some degree of harshf 
ness, the relation of a shower of aerolites; but, a 
few days ^afterward, they were forced to acknowlr 
edge its truth ; and the narration has been verified 
by the frequent repetition of this phenomenon.* 
. On j:he 27th of May, 1819, a violent hail storm 
devastated the country of Grignoncourtt The 
inayor of the place .had some of the hailstones coL- 

* Althoagh th» fall of aerolites, or meteoric stones, is not now 
doubted, yet it does not angment the credibility of the shower of 
quicksilver related by Dion ; it only-shows us how cautious we 
ought to be in rejecting the accounts of ancient writers, however 
inconsistent with our escperience. The most authentic account 
0f a fall of aerolites is tii^t which describes the phenomenon as i$ 
occurred near L'Aigle, in Normandy, in 1803. About one o'clock 
in the afternoon, the sky being clear, a ball of fire was observed 
m the atmosphere, in difierent parts of Normand;$r, and at th^ 
same time loud explosions were heard in the distnct of L'Aigle. 
These lasted for five or six minutes, resembling the discharges 
of cannon and musketry, followed by a long, rolling ncHse, Uke tna|i 
of many drums. The meteor, whence the noise seemed to pro- 
ceed, was like a small triangular cloud, which remained station 
Hry; but vapor seemed to issue from it after each explosioih 
Throughout the whole district a' hissing noise, Uke that caused by 
jitones thrown fix>m a sling, was heud, and a gre^t number of 
stones fell to the ground.. Above two thousand were o^ected^ 
they varied in weight from two drachms to seventeen pounds and 
ji half. Aerolites, m whatever part of the world they have fallen^ 
resemble one another in composition, and consist of silica, iioxh, 
mttgnesia, nickel* and sulphur, but in proportions d^erent from 
those in any stones known on thp surface of our globe. Numet- 
pus conjectures have been advanced respecting the source of 
diese stones. They have been supposed to be projected fit»m tbtt 
moon, or .from volcanoes, or to be formed in the atmosphere. The 
most probable theory is that proposed by Chladni, namely, that 
these meteors are eiuer original, small, solid bodies, or fragments 
iseparated from larger masses moving in space.round the earth ia 
eccentric orbits, and containing, according to Sir H. Davy, oon» 
!|»ustible or elastic mat^r.^— Ed. 

t Neuichateau, m the department of the.Vxtsges. . . / 
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lected ; they weighed upward of a pound aToirdu- 
pois ; and when they were dissolved, he found in 
the center of each a stone of a clear coffee color, 
fi'om about six to eight tenths of an inch in thick- 
ness ; flat, round, polished, and with a hole in the 
center, into which the little finger could be insert- 
ed.* Such stones had never been observed before 
in the country ; they were seen scattered upon the 
ground wherever die hail had fallen. I read the 
account of the phenomenon in a memorial (proch 
verbal J addressed to the sub-prefect of Neufchfiteaa 
by the mayor, who, viva voce, related the same de^ 
tails to me, and the clergyman of the parish cour 
firmed the account. It might be said that the 
tempest, and violent fall of the hail, had forced up 
to the surface stones previously buried in the earth. 
The personal observation of the mayor, however, 
Tefutes this hypothesis. Curious to know the truth, 
I examined the soil at the time where the plow 
.opened it more deeply than the hail could possibly 
have done, and I could not discover a single stone 
similar to those that the mayor described in his narr 
ration.t 

Shall we reject a fact attested in so precise a 
manner 1 In Russia, in 1825, a fall of hailstonea, 
in which were inclosed meteoric stones, took places 

* Upon the banks of the Ognon, a river flowing about ten 
leagues from Qrignoncourt, a great quantity of similar stcmes was 
£>and. Could they also be the product of a hail storm charged 
with aerolites ? ' : 

I It is not likely that he could discover any; for although tbp 
fall of aerolites be true, yet the improbability dfthe stones being 
sach as stated is evident. The story is thus justly criticised.in 
the Nor^ British Review, vol. iii., p. 7 : " The phenomenon/' 
says the critic, " was never seen in any other place, and the en- 
veloped stone was not a substance known to have a separate ex- 
istence like quicksilver. A great qdai;itity of circular, perforate^ 
disks, of a polished and transparent mineral, could only have com^ 
from a jeweler's shop in the moon, consigned to another jewel«^ 
in the atmosphere, who set them in ice for the benefit of the 
Mayor of Qrignoncourt." — Ed. 
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The stones were sent to the Academy at St. Peters- "** 
45urgh * On the 4th of July, 1833, in the district 
of Tobolsk, enormous hailstones were seen to fall 
simultaneously with cubical aerolites. Macrisius 
Telates that, in the year 723 of the Hegira, an enor- 
tnous bail shower fell, the stones of which weighed 
from one to thirty rotts.t 

With what disdain, what ridicule should we treat 
^n ancient author, if he told us that a woman had 
« breast on ^er left thigh, with which she nourished 
lier own and several other children ; yet this phe- 
nomenon has been vouched for by the Academy of 
-Sciences at Paris.J The known correctness of the 
'philosopher who 'exatni:ned it, and the value of the 
testimonials upon which he rested his veracity, 
•would iiave been sufficient to have placed the mat- 
ter beyond a doubt.§ 

. There is still one cause which diminishes and 
destroys much of the impi-obability of marvelous ^ 

events: it is the facility which one finds in strip- I 

ping these events of every thing monstrous, such as | 

•at first provoked a challenge; In order to effect 
this, it is always necessary to allow for that spirit 
of exaggeration peculiar to the human mind. It 
is ignorance which prepares credulity to receive I 

prodigies and apparent miracles; curiosity excites^ 

' Chemical analysis gave the composition of these stones : 70 I 

^er cent, of red oxyd ctt iron; 7.50 manganese ; 7.50 silex; 6.25 i 

micaceous earth; 3.75 argil; 6 sulphur. — Bulletin Universel da 
■Sciences, 1825, tome iii.,^ p. 117, No. 137 ; 1826, tome viii., p. 343. ] 

t Kitab-at-Solonk, quoted by M. Et,. doatremere. — Memoirei 
$ur I'Egyjjte, vol.. ii., p. 489-490. 

X S6anc6 da 85 Jain, 1827. — See Revue JEncydfipidique, tome 
-zxxv., p. 244. 

$ This was one of those sports of Nature which are not nnfre- 
^nently seen, and which can not be reasoned apon. As it may be 
-a solitary instance of the kind, there might have been, indeed, 
fmd properly, mach doubt respecting the credibility of the nar- 
^tivo; mentioning it, had the phenomenon not been seen, and the 
nature of it investigated, by those wett qualified for the taik.-— E-l». 
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pride interests, the love of the marvelous misleads, 
anticipation carries us on, fear subdues, and enthu- 
siasm intoxicates us ; while chance, that is to say, 
a succession of events, the connection of which we 
do not perceive, and which also permits us to attrib- 
ute effects to erroneous causes, seconding all these 
agents of error, sports- with human credulity. 

Apparent miracles have been produced by the 
science or by the address of able men, who, in or- 
der to rule the people, have worked upon their 
credulity ; or, the same individuals have made use 
of those prodigies which strike the eyes of the vul- 
gar ; of those real or apparent miracles, the exist- 
ence of which is rooted in their minds. Both cases 
will enter into our discussions. We will develop, 
also, the progress of a class of men who, founding 
their empire upon the marvelous, are anxious that 
it should be recognized in every thing, and as anx- 
ious to dupe the stupid multitude, who so easily 
Y^onsent to see the marvelous every where. 

We shall narrow, also, the domain of the occult 
sciences vnthin its true limits ; the principal end 
of our investigations, if we can exactly point out 
the causes which, with the effoits of Science and 
the works of Nature, concur in producing apparent 
miracles; or even in determining the importance, 
and solving the nature of the prodigies which thau- 
maturgists employ, prompt to bolster up their real 
powe'rlessness by the efforts of their ingenuity. 

In this discussion we shall not be afraid o£ multi- 
plying examples, nor of hearing the reader exclaim, 
"I know all that!" He, doubtless, may know it; 
but has he deduced from it the consequences ? It 
is not enough to offer a plausible explanation of 
some solitary facts ; we must collect and compare a 
considerable mass of them, in order to be able* to 
draw the conclusion that, as in each branch of our 
I. D 
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aysteiD, our expianations tend^to preserve the foun* 
dation of truth, and to remove the marvelous from 
a great number of events, it is extremely probable 
this system has truth for its foundation, and tliat 
there are no facts to which it may not apply. 



CHAPTER III. 

Bnnmeratiott and Discussion of Caasei. — Singular and deceptiTt 
Appearances of Nature. — Exaggeration of the DetaUs and 
. Bpration of Phenomena. — Improper Terms, ill-conceived ana 
1>adly explained. — Figarative Expressions. — Poetic Style. —* 
Sironeoos Explanations of Emblenatio Repreaentationt. -^ 
AUegoriea and Fables adopted as real Facts. 

So great is the charm attached to any thing of ,aa 
extraordinary nature, that the man whose nund is 
but little enlightened regrets when his dreams of 
the maiirelous are dispelled by truth, and is vexed 
^when forced to confess that the slightest unusual 
appearances ai*e, in his eyes, capable of transform? 
ing the immovable obj^ts of nature into living or 
moving beings. This charm, and the tendency tq 
exaggeration, which is a consequence of it; the per* 
manence of those traditions which would recall 
events as still existing that have ceased for ages ; 
the singular pride which nations have in transfer- 
ring into their own history the fabulous and alle* 
gorical traditions received from some race preced- 
ing them ; incoiTect expressions ; the still more in- 
accurate translations of ancient narratives ; the en- 
ergy peculiar to the languages of antiquity, and the 
figurative style essentially belonging to poetry; that 
is to ss^, to the first language in which the knowl- 
edge of the past was impressed on the memory of 
the people ; the desire natural to a half-,civilize4 
community to explain allegoiies and emblems, the 
meaning of which was known only to the learned; 
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tbat interest vdiicfa leads. both noble and base pas- 
sions to make use of the marvelous in acting upon 
the credulity t>f> the present and the future : all con- 
duce to deception, and are the causes which, sepa* 
rately or collectively, have debased the records of 
history vi^ith an immense number of marvelous fic- 
tions, although these repositories of knowledge have 
not required their powerful aid.* 

In order te disencumber la-uth from the mantle 
of the marvelous, it will be found sufficient to 
place by the side of the pretended wonders a sim* 
liar fact not yet employed by Superstition in support 
of her assertions, and then to separate from the ac- 
cessories attached to it some one of those causes, 
lihe influence of which we have just noticed. 
< The ringing of the bells at Rbeims had the eft- 
feet of shaking one of the pillars iii the Church of 
St. Nicasius,t and giving to that heavy mass a vibrtr 
tion which continued for some minutes. A minaret 
of brick, near Bamietta, also received ft very ap- 
parent movement from the pushing of a single man 
placed near its sumxnit.! These accidents,. wbicli 
werecertainly neither foreseen nor intended by the 
architects, would, in the hands of a wonder-worker,, 
become the act of some divinity. The Mosque of 
Jethro, at Hhuleh,§ is renowned for its trembling 

• * One of these fictions, the prodnction, duration, and nniTer- 
laUty of which belong to the anum of these different caases, ap< 
pears to as worthy of a separate notice. — See Appendix, note A, 
on Dragons ajtd morutroua Serpents, which have figured, in a 
great mn^er of historical and fabulous recitals. 

t He was the ninth Bishop of Rheims, He was killed in the 
sacking of that city by the Vandals, in 407.— {Stilting' s Life of 
'StViventtus).-^^!). ^ ' 

. t Macrisias, quoted by E. Q,aatremere, Mimoir^ sur VEgypU^ 
tome i., p. 340. 

$ Hhueh, or Halleb, a town sitaated on the Euphrates, in the 
pashalic of Bagdad. In 1741, the traveler, A'bdoul Kei^ 
{Voycu^e de VInde a la Mekke, Parish 1757), witnessed this jnu«- 
plfi.- He tried in vain to accomplish it himself but he had not 
the secret of the priest. 
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minaret. The officiatiiig priest places his hands on 
the ball at its summit, and invokes Ali; at this sa- 
cred name the minaret trembles, and the move- 
ment is so violent as to cause the curious, who are 
mounted on its summit, to dread.being precipitated 
below. 

Many of the metamorphoses, and of the wonders 
consecrated in the history, or embellished by the 
poetry of the Greeks and Latins, are no more than 
the historical translations of some particular names 
of men, nations, or places;* and they might be 
easily explained if, instead of saying that the i^col- 
lection of the miracle had given ^origin to the name 
of the town, the man, the people, or the country, 
we should say, on the contrary, that the name had 
originated the miracle. We have confirmed this 
remark in another place, and have, at the same 
dme, pointed out the origin of these significant 
liames. 

If the adoption of narrations evidently of fabu- 
lous origin proceeds from a love of the marvelous, 
how much more readily will this disposition lead 
Qs to contemplate with astonishment some of the 
sports of Nature, such as the appearances of nvers 
flowing in waves of blood, or tbe resemblance of 
rocks to men, animals, or ships ] 
, Memnon fell beneath the blows of Achilles ;f the 
gods collected the drops of bis blood, and formed 
6f them that river which flows through the valley 
of the Ida.! Upon every anniversary of that fatal 
day, when the son of Aurora feU a victim to his 
courage, the waters of that river assume the color 
of the blood from which their origin was derived. 

* Essai Hisiorique et Politique sur les Noms d^Hommes, dePeu- 
pies, et dc LieuXj-pwe Eii^ne Salverte, passim. 

t Ql Cdaber, Fratermiss. ab Homer, lib. ii. 

X Traiti de la Diesse de Syrie ((Eavres de Lucies), tome Vi 
p. 143. 
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In fbis, as in a thousand other instances, the Oreek 
tradition is copied from one still more ancient. 
From Mount Libanus flows thei River Adonis ; at 
the same period of every yenr it assumes a deep 
red tint, and rolls in bloody-looking torrents to the 
sea. It is the blood of Adonis ; and the prodigy 
indicates the period proper fbr commencing the 
mourning ceremonies in honor of this demi-god. 
An inhabitant of Byblos explained the phenomenon 
by observing, that the soil of Mount Libanus, where 
it is watered by the Adonis, is composed of a red 
earth, and that, in a certain period of the year, the 
wind, drying up the earth, raises clouds o£ dust, 
and carries them into the river. 

The water of a lake at Babylon reddens for 
several days the color of the earth bathed by it, 
" which suffices,*' says Athenius, " to explain the 
phenotnenon." Analogous suppositions, account 
for the change of color which the River Ida regu- 
larly experiences. During the rainy season, or 
when the snow is melting, its waters probably reach, 
and partly dissolve a bank of ochreous earth impregv 
nated with sulphate of iron, the jHresence of which 
is detected. by the unwholesome vapors emitted 
from the stream. The miraculous appearance is 
thus reproduced only at a certain penod ; indeed, 
on that particular day when the waters of the river 
acquire their greatest elevation. 

In Phrygia, where Diana is said to have reward- 
ed the love of Endymion, is seen from a distance 
the spot which was the scene of their enjoyment; 
and we are led to believe that we see a rill of fresh 
milk, of a dazzling whiteness, flowing near it ; butj 
on approaching the spot, this milky rill disappears, 
and, at the foot of the mountain, a simple channel* 
hollowed in the rock is all that is visible ; the prod- 
* Plio., Hut, Naiur.^ hook iv., chap. xii. 
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igy has disappeared. An optical illasioti wbieli 
dispels iuelf is sufficient, nevertheless, to perpetu- 
ate the belief in the existence of the lactiferous rill. 
A roek near the Island of Corfu has the appear^ 
ance of ^ ship in sail.* Modem observers have 
confirmed this resemblance, which also struck the 
ancients, and which is not a solitary instance. In 
another hemisphere, near the land of theArsacides> 
a rock, named Eddystone, rises from the bosom of 
the waves, and so- closely resembles a ship tn s^il 
that French and English navigators have beed 
more than once deceiyed.t 

. In the jM-esent day we only note these singular 
objects. . In the eyes of the ancient G-reeks, the 
Tock near Corfu was the vessel \rhich, bavin ^ 
brought Ulysses back to his country, was changed 
into a rock by Neptune, indignant that the con- 
queror of his son, Polyphemus, should again see 
Ithaca and Penelope. We must here observe, that 
this story is not founded on a poetic fiction only, 
but perpetuates a pious custom, practiced by an^ 
<dent navigators, of dedicating to the gods a repre^ 
sentation in stone of the vessel which had borne 
them safely in some perilous voyage. Agamemnon 
dedicated a vessel of stone to Diana, when this 
goddess, happily pacified, taught the art of naviga^' 
tion to the warlike ardor of the Greeks. A mer^^ 
chant in Corcyra consecrated to Jupiter a similar 
representation, which some voyagers, nevertheless, 
l>elieved to be the ship in which Ulysses returned 
to his native land.( 

• Observations sur VXsle de Corfu, Bihlioth^que Universale, 
^l. ii., pu 195. 

t Labilladi^re, Voyage a la Recherche de la Peyrotue, AXo, Paris, 
an viii., tome i., p. 215. 

X PfocopiaB, Histovre MHUe, chap, xxii Upon a high bill neur 
4iie town of Vienna, department of the Iser, is a monument call^ 
the Boat of Stone. A vaulted cavern is aU now remaining of it. 
Its name, explainod by no local appearance or -tradition, most 
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A roek, which is iirst descried upon the side o( 
Moant Sipylus, was regarded by the ancients as 
the unfortunate Niobe, transformed into stone bj 
the anger or the pity of the gods. Q. Calaber no* 
tices this metamorphosis, at once admitting and eX'> 
plaining it. '^Far off," he exclaims, ** is seen the 
figure of a woman, stifled by sobs and melted ia 
tears f but, on approaching, nothing is visible but 
)Bi mass of rock detached from the mountain."* " I 
have seen thi6 Niobe," says Pausanias ; " it is a 
craggy rock, which, when viewed near, bears- no 
resemblance to a woman ; but, when seen from a 
distance, it has the appearance of a female figure, 
with the head bent down, as if shedding tears. "f 

Endemic diseases have, in figurative language, 
been termed the arrows of Apollo and Diana, be- 
cause their Origin was referred to the influence of 
the sun and the moon upon the atmosphere, or, 
more properly, to those sudden changes from heat 
to cold, and dryness to dampness, attendant upon 
die succession of <kiy and night in a mountainous 
and wooded country. There is nothing more prob- 
able than that one of these diseases, peculiar to the 
neighborhood of Mount Sipylus, should have car- 
ried off the children of a chief before the eyes of 
their distracted mother. Superstitious man, ever 
imagining that he sees in misfortune the existence 
of crime, believed that Niobe, too proud of the 
prosperity of her numerous family, was justly pun- 
have been preserved by some ancient fable. It moat prpbablj 
Bopported a boat of stone, dedicated to the gods by voyagers 
escaped from the perils of the Rhone navigation, and who placed 
it on so elevated a spot that all passengers embarked on the river 
might see it. * a. Calaber, lib. i. 

f Paasanias, Attic, xxi. On the Calton Hill, at Edinbargb, is 
m tower erected to the memory of Lord NelsOn. The rock on 
which it stands displays nothing nncommon when viewed near, or 
at its base ; bat at a distance, in some positions, it represenU a 
very aocnrate profile of &e head of the hero.— Ed. 
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isfaed for having dared to compare h^ happiness 
to that of the divinities, whose resentment she ex- 
perienced; and in the remembrance of this un^ 
fortunate mother,- as well as observing that the 
rock resembles a female figure in tears, credulity 
beholds in it the portrait of Niobe ; and all this 
may, with as much probability, have been a real 
history, as an allegory intended to show, by a pict* 
ure of the instability of human prosperity, the folly 
of presumption. In either case, the priests of 
Apollo and Diana seconded, if they did not create, 
the established belief, and delighted to show upon 
Mount Sipylus this imperishable monument of the 
vengeance of the gods. 

On surfaces of rocks, full of inequalities, are al- 
most always to be found forms which recall to us 
some familiar object. The eye eager in discover- 
ing .wonders would easily recognize these impres- 
sions as the production of a supernatural power. I 
will not cite as an instance the impression of the 
foot of Budda upon the Peak of Adam, at Ceylon, 
because an attentive observer* has suspected it to 
be a work of art; and this, probably, is also the 
case with the print of the foot of Gaudma, three 
times reproduced in the Burmese Empire, and 
which is more a hieroglyphict than a freak of Na- 
ture. But in Savoy, not far from Geneva, the 
credulous peasant shows a block of granite upon 
which the devil and his mule have lefl evident 
traces of their footsteps. Traces, not less deep, 
upon a rock near Agrigentum, mark the passage 
of the cattle conducted by Hercules.f This hero's 
foot has left, also, near Tyras, in Scythia, an im- 

* Dr. John Davy, who states this as his opinion in a letter to 
bis brother, Sir Humphrey Davy. 

t Bymes's Travels in Ava, vol. ii., p. 61 and 73 ; and AUtm, 
plate viii. J V\o4. 3ic., lib. iv., cap. 6. 
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presflion of two quMts in length ;*: and upon the 
banks of the Lake Kegillus, the form of & house's 
foot, imprinted upon a-very hard stone^ attests the 
apparition of Dioscurus, who. announced in Rome 
the victory gained by the dictator Posthumusf over 
the Latins in that place. 

Upon the sides of a grotto, near Medina, the Mus- 
sulman sees the impression of Mohammed's, head; 
and upon a rock in Palestine that of his camel's 
foot,, as perfectly marked as it could be in the sand.| 
Mount Carmel is honored by preserving the print 
of Elijah's foot ; and that of the foot of Jonas is re-» 
peated four times near his tomb, in the neighbor- 
hood of Nazareth. Moses, when hid in a cavern, 
left the impression of his back and arms upon the 
rock. Near Nazareth the mark of the Virgin Moth- 
er's knee is revered by Christian pilgrims ; also, the 
impressions of the feet and elbows of our Savior 
upon a rock rising from the middle of the Brook 
Cedron,.and that of his foot in the identical place 
from which we are assurred he quitted earth to as- 
cend to his heavenly abode. The stone upon which 
the body, of St. Catharine was laid is said to have 
softened, and retains the impression of her back.§ 
Not far from Manfredonia, our admiration is ex- 
cited by the face of St. Francis[] in relief, upon the 
rock of a grotto. Near the dolmen of Mavaux, the 
villagers exhibit a stone which the mare of St. 
Jouin struck, and left the impression of her foot, 
one day when the pious abbe was tormented by 
the devil.tf Another dolmen, in the commune of 

* Herodot, lib. iv., cap. 82. 

t Cicer.,De Nat. Deor., lib. iii., cap. 5. 

X Th^venot, Voyage an Levant, p. 300 et 320. 

I Idem, p. 319, 320, 368, 369, 370, 425, and 426. 
Swinburne's Travels, vol. ii., p. 137. 
Minwires de la 8oci6tt des ArUiquaires de France, tome viii., 
p. 454. 
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Viilemaur,* bears the print of St. Flavy'a ten fih^ 
gers. 

Numerous as these instances are (we might re- 
bate many more), they fatigue neither faith nor 
piety ; they are adopted and revered ; and, notwith-* 
standing the falsehood of the stories, they are be- 
lieved in most countries,! 

: At a little distance frotn Cairo, the impression of 
Mohammed's feet is exposed to the veneration- of 
the faithful4 The Mountain of the Hand, on the 
eastern bank of the Nile, is so named from being 
supposed to bear the impression of the hand of 
Chnst.§ At the north of the town of Kano, in 
Soudan, there is a rock which presents to the zeal- 
ous Mussulman a gigantic impression of the earners^ 
foot upon which Mohammed ascended to heaven»|| 
In the Church of St. Radegonde, in Poitiers, is a 
stone upon which our Savior is said to have im- 
pressed the form of his foot ;^ and upon a rock near 
Vienna the inhabitants of the department of La 
Charente still recognize the print of St. Madeleine's 
right foot.** 

N^ar La Deviniere, a place to which the mem- 
pry of Rabelais has given a very ditferent kind of 
celebrity, is to be seen the impression of a foot re- 
sembling that of St. Radegonde :tt so natural is it 

* Mimoires de la SociilS d* AgiicuUure du Dipartement de 
VAuhe.l er trimestre. 

t How lamentable is it to reflect that sach pretended, prodi- 
gies, the intentions of bigotry and misdirected enthusiasm, soonld 
be regarded as in anv degree essential for propagating and sup- 
^rtin^ a faith which requires nothing bat its. innate parity to. 
prove Its divine origin and to sustain its truth. — Ed. 

X J. J. Mared, Conten du Cheg^ et Mohdy, tome iii., p. 133. 

$ KhaUl Dakery, cited by JS. Ctuatremere, M^moires tur 
VEgypte. 

II Traveh in Africa,hy Denhara, Clapperton, and Oudeney, voL 
iii., p. 7, 8, 1832* 

^ Mem. de la Sociiti des Antiquaires de Prance, tome vii., p. 
48, 43. *• Ibid. 

tt Eloi Johanneaa, Commentaire $ur les CSuvres de Babdaist 
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Ibr man to attribute some remarkable prodigy to 
places which his national vanity, or bis religious 
faith, renders dear to bim. 

In proof of tbe opinion that there is a desire to 
convert natural objects into prodigies, Bethlehem 
formerly offered a inking example; According 
to Gregory of Tours, when a person reposed upon 
the brink of a well, with the head covered up in 
linen, the star which guided the three Magi was 
eeee to pass from one side of the well to the other, 
limshing the surface of the water. **But," adds 
the historian, '* it was visible to those pilgrims only 
who were by their faith worthy of such a favor; 
that is to say, to men whose minds were so preoc* 
•cupied by the truth of the tradition as not to pexv 

t. v., p. 12. Mankind do not always connect religioat notioni 
Vith the extraordinary ideas tUe^ a4opt when endeavoring to 
9Z^lata some nmuval appearance in natare. At the foot of a pr»> 
jdpitoas rock, near Saveme, are four impressions, well marked# 
upon the red freestone (freestone of the vosges). According to 
•a tradition some three or foar centaries old, a nobleman punrain^ 
ft ittLgt or panroed himself by victorioas enemies, was thrown from 
the summit of the rock without being hurt, the horse only leaving 
^e print of his feet upon the stone. We must here observe, that 
-fufter the appearance of these prints of tbe horse's feet, other im- 
pressions less in sixe being discovered, the workmen, it is said, 
amused themselves by enlaKrin^ the latter and deepening the 
former. If it had not been for^this last circumstance, the phenom- 
enon would naturally, in the present day, have attracted the at- 
■tention of the leanedi. According to M. Hamboldt and other aa^ 
•nralbts, the impressions observed upon the freestone of Hildburg- 
bausen must have been made by footsteps of antediluvian animals, 
eiiber quadrupeds or quadromani, before the stone had complete- 
ly hardened. Mr. Hitchcock has discovered upon tbe red frea- 
•ttone of Massadinsetts an immense nunober (^ the impressions 
of the feet of Urds of a species no k>nger existing ; but M. de 
BlainviUe thinks it possible tbat these may be only tbe imprea- 
sion of vegetables, similarto those which the red freestone fre- 
quently presents. 

To this sensible note tbe editor would add, that impressions 
of the feet of animals have frequently been found by geologists in 
secondary rocks. An American geologist even asserts that the 
prints of human feet are to be seen Ut the secondary limestone of 
the Mississippi, near St. Louis. — American Journid of Seienci, 
vvi^ xxxiii., p. 76. 
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ceive in what tbey beheld only a sunbeam reflect- 
ed in the water."* 

Secondly, In reducing to truth those histories in 
appearance fabulous, it will be often found suffi- 
cient to reduce to natural proportions details evi- 
dently exaggerated,, or to regard as a weak and | 
passing phenomenon that which is presented as a 
continued and active miracle. The diamond and 
the ruby, carried suddenly into darkness after a 
long exposure to the light of the sun, emit for sorao 
time an apparent phosphorescent light; a circum- ! 
stance which, in the energetic stjde of the Oriental ! 
writers, has produced accounts of diamonds and 
carbuncles illumining ejl night, by the fires they 
emit, the depths of a dark wood and the vast sar 
loons of a palace. 

Under the name of Roukh, or Roct the ^ame nar* i 

rators have described a monstrous bird, whose J 

strength exceeds aH probability. In reducing this "1 

exaggeration to the measure of positive &ct, Buffon 
was enabled to recognize in this Roc an eagle, 
whose strength and dimensions nearly resembled 
those of the American Condor, or the Lammer 
Geyer of the Alps.t As far as we can judge, the 

* Greg. Ttiroa., Miracul. Lib., $ 1. • ~ 

t Q-ypaetus barbatus, Bearded Oriffon of the Aim of ornithol- 
ogiBts, which Baiibn confounded with the condor, BtircorfUnpbiis | 

Oryj^us, Great Valtore of the Andes. No better instance of \he i 

effect of exaggeration, in reference to nfttaral objects imperfectly 
known, conld be advanced, than the early acootints of the oobdor. 
Betting aside writers of romance, we find Desmarchias, a natoral- 
ist, stating that the extended wings of the bird measure eighteea 
feet; that it can carry off a stag, and will attack a man; and 
LinnaBns, misled by the narrators of the wild and-wonderfal, saya^ 
" that in nearing th^ earth, the rushing of its wings renders men i 

as if planet-struck, and ahnost deafens them !" The most authen- \ 

tic account of the largest candor ever seen gives die measure- 1 

ment of the extended wings under fourteen feet ; and Humboldt { 

saw none that exceeded nine feet The utmost length of the i 

male bird, fr^ten the tip of the l>eak to the extremity of the tail, is 
rather more than three feet ; and his height, wben perched, two ' 
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Roc differs in little from the Borkout,* a very strong 
black eagle, frequenting the mountains of Turkis* 
tan, of whom the inhabitants relate the most extra- 
ordinary stories, and have even declared it to be 
as large as a camel. 

- Although we may disbelieve all that has been re« 
lated respecting the immense Kraken of the North, 
and may accuse Pliny and JElian of having exag- 
gerated the dimensions of the two polypi of the sea, 
which were, nevertheless, seen by many who ob- 
lerved them, nearly at the same time when these 
authors wrote, yet it will be sufficient to admit, with 
Aristotle, that the arms of these polypi grew some- 
times to six feet seven inches in length ; and, with 
the authors of the new Dictionary of Natural His- 
tory, we may believe that they were able to de- 
stroy a man in an open boat.f What becomes, 
then, of the tradition of ScyUa, that monster, the 
scourge of the strongest fish that passed within its 
reach, and which, raising its six heads from beneath' 
the water, drew in upon itfr long necks six- of 
Ulysses's rowers ij If we substitute for the ppet- 
icaJ exaggeration the possible reality, this monster 
would be no moire than an overgrown polypus of 

feet nine inches. The head of the male bird carries a comb, and/ 
Uke other vulture s, the head and neck are bare of feathers. The 
plumage is black, except the wing coverts, which are white ; the ' 
claws are less poweriul than those of the eagle. The condor 
inhabits the Andes at an elevation of 10.000 to 15,000 feet above 
the level of the sea : it usually hunts in pairs, and the couple 
^ill attack large quadrupeds ; but Humboldt affirms that he nev- 
er heard of men, nor even children, having been carried off by 
tiiem. From these facts the reader may form some idea of tho. 
reUance to be placed 00 extraordinaxy stories. — ^Bd. 
f * In Russian, Berkout; in Chinese, Kar-tcikcut Hiaa. Guin-> 
kowski, Vifvage a Pekin, tame i.f p. il5, 
, t See Flm^, Hist Nat., lib. ix., cap. 30. - ^liad, De Nat. 
Anim., lib. xiii., cap. 6. Aristot, Hist. Animal., lib. iv., cap. 1, etf 
le Nouveau JHctionnaire d'Hisiaire NaturdlCt 8vo, 1819, tome: 
XXX., p. 462. 
.1 Homer,. Oiy«., lib. xU., vers. 90, 100, et 345, 209. 
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mat size, fastened to the rook toward which theSft 
inexperienced navigators, fearing the whirlpool of 
Charybdis, directed their frail vesaeL . How mBnyr 
other fables in Homer are merely natural facts ag^ 
grandized by the poetical conception of the mrrBA 
tori . 

In enumerating plants endowed with magical 
properties, Pliny names three, which, accordhog to: 
Pythagoras, had the power of freezing water.* 

In another place, without i^eference to magic^ 
Pliny bestows a similar property on the hen^. Ac^ 
cording to him, the juice of this plant, thrown inta 
water, tliickens it suddenly to the consistence of. 
jelly.f Many mucilaginous regetables prodwce 
ike same phenomenon in diflSsrent degrees ; and, 
among othera, the Althe^L cawnabifui of Linnsens/ 
and Ske rose -colored vervain, Verbena atibletia^ 
^ We have 'observed^" says Valmont de Bomasi,in 
speaking of this latter plant, ** that three or four 
leaves bruised, and put into an ounce of water, will 
give to it in a few moments the consistence of ap« 
pie jelly ."I Althaea cannabina produces the same 
effect to a certain degree; and it may also be oIh 
tained from every vegetable containing much mu^' 
cilaginous matter : the fact before stated has been, 
therefore, merely exaggerated. 
. The plant named by !iElian Cynospastos and 

* Plin., Hist. Nat., Ub. atxiv., cap. 12 et 13. 

t Idem, lib. xx., cap. 23. 
- t Diecionnaire d'Hi!tt.y art Obletia. The common vervaiz^ 
Verbena ojfficinalis, indigenoiu in -England and many parts of -£a-- 
XDpe, had formerly (he reputation of posBesaing wt>nderfol magic- 
al powers. It was teraied Hiera Botane, " Holy Herb/' by Bi- 
oscorides, and it entered into the composition of varioos charms 
and love-filters. Among the common people, it has still th» 
reputation of secaring anection from those who take it to those 
who admimster it It was held in great esteem bv the Eomana 
and the Ihnids, and the latter gathered it with rehgioos ceremo^ 
nies. Tbese pretensions of the vervain were first set aside by- 
the good sense of oar coantrymaD, John Ray, the bftt«mst>^£pr 
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AglaJophoti8y and ^arras by the historiai; Joaepbus^ 
beai-s a flame-colored flower, which toward evening 
flashes like a kind of lightning,* It has been stat- 
ed that^ a similar efllilgiBnce might be perceived 
upon the flower of the nasturtium at the moment 
of its fertilization; and, above all, in the evening 
after a very hot day. Experience has not confirm- 
ed this fact ; nevertheless, we must not utterly re« 
ject the possibility of other vegetables, such as th^ 
Agaric of the Olive-tree, and die Euphorbia phos' 
ph^ea^ emitting such a light undjsr particular cir-' 
cumstances. The error of Josephus and iBlian 
consists in supposing a casual phenomenon to be 
constant.! 

. *' In the valleys bordering on the Dead Sea,'* 
says the traveler Hasselquist, *' the fruit of the So^ 
lanum meUmgena (Linn.)| is attacked by an in- 
sect (a tenthredo), which converts the whole of 
the interior into dust, leaving the skin only entire, 
without destroying its form or color." It is in the 
same district that Josephua places the Apple of 
Sodom, which, he relates, deceives the eye by its 
color, and crumbles in the hand into ashes evolving 
^moke, a phenomenon intended to commemorate, 
by a permanent miracle, a punishment as just as it 
was terrible.. This particular incident, obsei-ved 
by the modem naturalist, has been generalized by 

* Fl. Joseph., De Bdlo Judaico, lib. viii., cap. 25. j&linn, De 
Nat. Animal., lib. iv., cap. 27. This plant is the Atriipa beUth 
donna. 

' t Comptes rendtts des Stances de VAcadimie da Sciences, % 
-vole, 1837. 

i HasBelqnist, Voyare dant le Levant, tome ii., p. 90. The 
traveler Bronccbi not naving' fbumd the Solannin melongena on 
the borders of the Dead Sea, or near JerOsalem, thiziks mt Haor 
selqaist had been deceived, and that the Apple of Sodom is mere- 
Xy a gall-nnt, formed by the incision of an insect upon the Fista* 
cia tefebinthtt9»^£uUUin de la 8oci6ti de G^o^raphiet tome vi^ 
p. 3. 
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the ancient historian, who has also added to it tba 
divine malediction. 

An American naturalist* affirms that, at the ap- 
proach of any danger, the young of the rattlesnake 
take refuge in the mouth of their mother. A sim- 
ilar instance may have induced the ancients to sup- 
pose that some animals produce their young by the 
mouth, thus drawing a most absurd and hasty con-* 
dusion from a real fact. 

In some cases the duration of A phenomenon has 
been exaggerated, and in others that which has 
long ceased to exist has been described as still ex- 
isting. " The Lake Avemus," say the ancient writ- 
ers, ** received its name from the fact that birds 
could not fly over it without falling down dead, suf- 
focated by the vapors exhaled from it." We know 
that, in the present day, birds fly with impunity 
near to its surface. Is the tradition thus cited then 
utterly false 1 Some reasons induce me to doubt : 
" For," says a traveler,! "the marshes of Carolina 
are in places so insalubrious, and so completely 
surrounded by great woods, that, during the heat 
of the day, birds as well as aquatic animals- die in 
attempting to cross them." Full of sulphureous 
8prings,f^ and, like the marshes of Carolina, sur- 
rounded by thick forests, the Lake Avernu8§ for- 
merly exhaled md^ pestilential vapors; but, Au- 
gustus having had these woods thinned, this insalu- 
brity was succeeded by an agreeable, wholesome 
atmosphere. The prodigy has ceased to exist, but 
the tradition has been obstinately preserved; and 
the imagination, struck with a religioiis terror, look- 

* De Witt Clinton, Preface to the Transactions of the Philo- 
sophical Soeietif of New York, 1825. Bibliothique UniverseUe 
SciendeSi tome ii., p. 263. ^ 

t M. BoBC, Bibitothique Universetle Sciences, tome v. (Mai, 
1817), p. 24. X Servius, in ^neid, lib. iii., vers. 441. 

$ Arlstot., De Mirab, Auscult. 
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kd for a long time upon this lake as one of the en- 
trances to tlie Valley of Death.* 
. Thirdly. Improper or ill-conceived expressions, 
HOt less than exaggeration, tinge a real fact with 
a marvelous, false, or ridiculous coloring. 
, A popular error, the origin of which has been 
traced to the instructions of Pythagoras, had for a 
long time established some mysterious connection 
between particular plants and the diseases which 
men suffer at the period of their blossoming ; and, 
although the disease might b€f perfectly cured, yet, 
when these plants flowei:'ed again, the individuals 
always re-experiencedt some faint return of the 
disease. This is a fact incorrectly stated, in order 
to deceive the multitude, who can scarcely distin- 
guish the different periods of the year, except by 
the phenomena of vegetation : the fact has no con-^ 
nectioh with the plants, but strictly belongs to the 
revolutions of the seasons. The spring, for in- 
stance, frequently brings with it periodical returns 
of gout, rheumatism, and even diseases of the brain.!" 

. * A real valley of death Qxista in Java. It is termed the Vid-'. 
ley of Poison, and is filled to a considerable heie^ht with carbonic 
Acid gas, which is exhaled from crevices ii\ the erroond. If a 
man, or any animal, enter It, he can not return ; and he is not sen- 
sible of his dans^er ^ntil he feels himself sinking under the poison- 
oos inflaence of the atmosphere which snrroands him, the carbon- 
ic- acid of which it chiefly consists rising to the height of eight-^ 
een feet fh>m the bottom of the valley. Birds which fly into this" 
atmosphere drop down dead ; and a living fowl, thrown into it, 
dies before it reaches the bottom, which is strewed with the car- 
(Huwes of varioni animals that have perished in the deleterious 
gas.— Ed. 
• t Plin., Hi$t. Naf:, lib. xxiv., cap. 17. 

t Although the above explanation is tme in part, ^et it is also 
trae tiiat varioos odors, snch, for instance, as that of ipecacniualia 
and of the Pelargouiam, or African geraninm, canse, m some in- 
dividnals, an attack of spasmodic catarrh ; in others the odor of 
iweet vernal grass, Antnoxanthnm odoratum, brings on a fit of 
as^ntia, attended with fever ; hence the term hay-asthma; and 
•nch pernons always suffer at hay-making time, for, as the grasC 
dries, the odor is most poverfally esdialed.— Ed. 

L E 
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The appearance of falsehood and prodigy, joined 
to impropriety of expression, is more striking when 
ancient authors repeat what has been related to 
them respecting foreign cuuntnes in any other Ian* 
guage than their own ; or when modern writers 
translate without fully understanding the onginals, 
and then accuse them^ of error. 

** In the vicinity of the Red Sea," says Plutarch, 
'' are seen creeping from the bodies of some dis- 
eased people little snakes, which, on any attempt 
to seize them, re-enter the body^ and cause insup- 
portable suffering to the wretched beings."* This 
statement has been regarded as an absurd story, 
and yet it is an exact description of a disease call- 
ed ** the Guinea worm," known not only in those 
regions, but on thq coasts of Guinea and Hindos- 
tan.t 

. Herodotus relates^ that in India ''ants larger 
than foxes, when digging their holes in the sand, 
discover the gold which is mixed with it.'*J An- 
other edition of this marvelous narration, evidently 
compiled from the accounts of the ancients, de- 
scribes animals existing in an island near the Mal- 
dives, which are larger than tigers, but in form- re- 
sembling ants.§ In ^the sandy mountains contain- 

* Plutarch, Symppsiac., lib. viii. 

f The " Guinea worm" disease prevails In the marshy districts 
of Africa, and among negroes in the West Indies, where it iseu*. 
demic in the months of November, December; and January, and 
in the same months at Bombay. The worm is the Filaria da-O" 
cunculus ; it is white, of great length, varying from eight inches 
to three feet, and the thickness of a violin cord throughout its en- 
tire length, except at the tail, which is thin and curved. It is 
supposed to have an external origin, and its e^gs to be taken into 
the habit with water used as drink; but this opinion requires 
confirmation. It appears under the fakin, and when it is about to 
issue, a small pustule rises, on the bursting of which the head of 
the worm is obtruded. It is removed by winding it round a piece 
of sticky desisting when it can not be freely drawn forth, and con- 
tinuing the winomg until the whole is obtained. — Ed. . 
' t Herod., lib. iii., cap. 102. 

$ Let MiUe et un JourSt J^oar cv., cvL .£lian. 4 
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xng gold dust, nezx Grangue, some English travel- 
ers have seen animals whose forms and habits in 
some measure explain these accounts of Elastern 
and Greek historians.* 

- Pliny and Virgil describe the S^eras gathering 
silk from the tree which bears it, and which the 
poet likens to a. cotton plant.t This too literal 
translation of a co^trect expression makes it appear 
as if the silk were the produce of the tree, upon 
wliich insects deposit it, and from which men gath- 
er it. C tesias speaks of '' a fountain in India which 
was filled every year with liquid gold. Every year 
the gold was dragged up in a hundred earthen am- 
phora, at the bottom of which, when broken, the 
gold was found hardened, of the value of a talent.*'^ 
Larcher turns this account into ridicule, and par* 
ticularly insists on the. disproportion of the produce 
to the capacity of the muntain, which could not 
contain less than a cubic fathom of this Uquid.§ ( 
Ctesieus's account is correct, but not his expres- 
sions ; instead of saying liquid gold, he should have 
said gold suspended in water. In other places he 
is careful to explain that it was the water, and not 
gold, which they drew up. In the marshes of Libya 
(to which Achilles Tatius compares the above-men^- 
tioned spot) gold was obtaiaed by plunging poles 
plastered with pitch into the mud|| of a fountain 
which was the basin of a gold washing ; such as 
exiists wherever rivers or soils containing aurifer- 
x>us earth are to be found, and of which some very 
important ones exist in Brazil. 

* Asiaiie Researches, yoL xiL Nouveiles Annalet des Voyages, 
tome I., p. 311, 312. 

t Pliny, Hist. Nat., lib. vL, cap. 17. Virgil, Georg., lib. ii., ▼. 
120, 121 ; but ServiaB, in his Commetitaries, assigns stJk to its trae 
oriffin. % Ctesias, in Ind. apvd Phatium, 

( <r Larcber, Traduction d'Hirodote, 2e edition, tome vi., p. 243. 

I Achill. Tat., De ClUoph. et Leucipp. Amor., lib. Ui ^ 
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Far extracting the gold tbe melliod used in thd 
present day was that employed ; namely, evapora*^ 
ting the water until the gold was precipitated to 
the bottom, and upon the sides of the vessels con-' 
taining it, which ^ere then broken, and the frag- 
ments, no doubt, washed or scsraped. Ctesias addsi 
tttat iron was found at the bottom of the fountain, 
and this statement confirms the truth of his account. 
To disengage the gold from the oxyd of iron la 
one of the greatest labors of the gold washers of 
Brazil.* The gold of Bambouk^ which is also. coU 
lected by washing, is so. mingled with iroQ' and 
emery powder as to require ^eat care in sepa- 
rating the base from the precious metal.t 

From time immemorial the Hindoos have had a 
custom of placing a perfumed pastille in the mouth 
before addressing any person of superior rank# 
Tbis substance, were it described in any other than 
the Hindostanee, would be looked upon as a tali^ 
man, the possession of which was requisite -to ob- 
tain a favorable reception to its possessor from tiia 
powerful ones of the earth* 

^ The Halliatoris,! we are told, was used in Per* 
sia to enliven a feast, or to assist in procuring 
places nearest the lining; these are figurative ex-^ 
jHressions, the meaning of which it is easy to deci? 
pher. They are merely intended to show that cer* 
tain favor and pre-eminence was showii to him who, 
among a people addicted to wine and the pleasures 
tf the tables was at the same time tbe gayest and 
the most capable of bearing muc)i wine. The Peri> 
sians, and even the Greeks, exulted in being able 
to drink much without suffering intoxication, and 

^ * Mawe, Travels in the Interior ef BrazU, vol* i, p. 135, 330." 
t MoUien, Vovage en Afrique, tome i. p. 334 et 335. ) 

' i PttiL, Hist. NtU., lib. aLxir. cap. 17, <Merent ^cfitioiuiof Plix^'s 
work. • ■ . . .-.,-..........; 
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liougbt out a]l. kinds of speciiics to counteract the 
effects of w>ne. For this reason, they ate the see^ 
of the cabbage* and boiled cabbage. Bitter al- 
monds were used for the same purpose, and, it ap- 
:pears, with some success.t All this fayors the con- 
jecture, that the halUatoris was endowed with the 
same property, to such an extent that drunkenness 
.had neither power to confuse the intellect, nor to 
pass beyond the bounds of gayety. 

And what, it may be asked> was the plant Latac^ 
•t^hioh the kings of Persia gave to their envoys, and 
in .virtue of which l^eir expenses were defrayed 
wherever they went If , It was a peculiar sign, m 
rod of a particular form, or a flower embroidered 
upon their garments, or on their banners, announc- 
ing the titles and prerogatives which were borae 
by them. 

Instead of the water, which the fugitive Sisera, 
jexhausted with fatigue and thirst, had supplicated, 
Jael, with the intention of making him 8leep,§ gave 
him milk. What reason have we, who call an 
emulsion of almonds milk, for- doubting that, in the 
original Hebrew, this word signified a somnifer- 

* AthexuBiu, Deipnos., lib. i., cap. 30. 

t The bitter aboond contaiiu tbe constitnenta pf Prasaio acid 
and a peculiar volatile oil» reserabliDg the peach-blossom in its 
.odor.; lx)th are developed when the almond is braised and bronght 
into contact, with water. When the bitter, almond, tl^erefore, is 
•masticated and receives moisture in the moath and stomaiih, the 
Pniasic acid then fbnned operates as a powerful sedative upon 
.the nervous system, and renders the body less susceptible of the 
influence of excitants, consequently of winQ. It forms, as it were, 
ihe balance in the opposite scale, and preserves the equilibrium 
between the sinking which would result from its use were no 
wine tideen and the intoxication which would follow an excess 
•of wine were the birter almonds not eaten. Plutarch informs us 
that the sons of the physician of.the Emperor Tiberias knew thk 
'fiuct, and, althou^ most intrepid topers, yet they kept themselves 
0ober by eating bitter almonds. — Ed. 

', t Phitaicb, Symponacr lib. i., cmest. 6. Atfaenss.^ Deqmo»^ lik 
ii., cap. 12. $ Pun., Hist. Nat., lib. 3qcvi.,Tsap. i. 
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ous drink, deriving its name from its color and 
taste.* 

When Samaria was besieged, the town was a 
prey to all the horrors of famine ; hunger was so 
extreme that five pieces of silver was the price 
^ven for a small measure (fourth part of a cab) of 
dove's dung.t This seems, at first sight, ridiculous. 
But Bochart maintains, very plausibly, that this 
name was then, and is still, given by the Arabs to 
a species of vetch (pois chichesj, • 

The Chinese historians affirm that wine in which 
the feathers t>f the Tchin are macerated becomes , 
a deadly poison; and history contains numerous 
instances of poisonings achieved in this manner.} 
-We are not acquainted with any bird endowed with 
so fatal a property ; but the fact may be explained 
by supposing that the poison was, in order to pre- 
serve it, iilserted into the quill of a feather; and 
thus, we are told, Demosthenes caused his own 
death by sucking a pen, 

* Book of Judges, cap. iv., vera. 17-24. It is sarprismg that our 
author should have attempted an explanation of an event which re- 
quires none. The following is the passage in the Book of Judges s 
" Howbeit Sisera fled away on his feet to the tent of Jaet the wife 
of Heberthe Kenite ; for there was peace between Jabin the king 
of Hazor and Heber the Kenite. And Jael went out to meet Sisera, 
and said unto him, Turn in, my lord, torn in to me, fear not. And 
when he had turned in unto her, into the tent, she covered him 
with a mantle. And he said unto her, Q-ive me, I pray thee, a 
■httie water to drink, for I am thirsty. And she opened a bottle 
of milk, and gave him drink, and covered him. Then Jael, He- 
ber's wife, took a nail, a nail of the tent, and tO(^ a hammer in 
her hand, and went softly unto him, and smote the nail into his 
tempjles, and fastened him to the ground (for he was fast asleep 
and weary). So he died." £ very incident is natural; his sleep 
arose from fatigue, as stated, and not from a narcotic. — Ed. 

t 2 Kingt, VI., 25. 

X J. Klaproth^ Lettre a M. Humboldt sur PlnvetUion de la Boui- 
§ole, p. 69. The tchin, according to the Chinese writers, resem- 
bled a'Yultttre, and fed upon poisonous serpents. In reference to 
Its name, a word has been formed which signifies to poison. (I 
owe tfaia notalo M. Staaislai Jullien« a member of the Institata 
of France.) 
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Midas, kin^ ofThrygia,* Tanyoxartes, brother 
of Cambysesj and Psamraenites, king of Egypt,J 
died, it is said, in consequence of drinking buirs 
blood, and the death of Themistocles has bisen at- 
tributed to the same cause. Near the ancient town 
of Argos, in Achaia, was a temple of Thra: the 
moral purity of its priestesses was tried by making 
them dnnk the blood of the bull.§ 

Experience has proved that the blood of bulls 
does not contain any deleterious property. But, in 
the East and in some of the Grecian temples, they 
possessed the secret of composing a beveraee which 
could procure a speedy ana easy death, and which, 
from its dark red color, had received the name of 
hulVa blood, B. name, unfortunately, expressed in the 
literal sense by the Greek historians. Such is my 
conjecture, and, I trust, a plausible one. We shall 
also, by and by, see how the name, blood of Nes- 
sus, which was given to a pretended love philter, 
was taken in a literal sense by some mytbologista, 
who might have been set right by the very accounts 
of it which they copied^l The blood of the hydra 
of Lema, in which Hercules's arrows being dipped 
rendered the wounds they inflicted mortal, seems 
to us to signify nothing more than that it was one 
of those poisons which archers in every age have 
been accustomed to make use of in order to ren- 
der the wounds of their arrows more deadly. 

And, again, we have a modem instance of the 
same equivocation , Near Basle is cultivated a wine 
which has received the name o£ blood of the Swm, 
not only from its deep color, but from the circum« 

* Strabo, lib. i. t Cteiias, in Persic, apud Photium. 

X Herodotus, lib. iii., cap. 13. 

^ Paosanias, Aekaie, cap. xxv. Whatever wm the nattrre of 
the poison termed BuW» blood, Dioisoorides (lib. v., 130) ii^riim 
us that the antidote wm a tniztore of nitre sod benxoiii.'BD, 

I See chap, xi^v 
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Stance 'of its being gi'own on a field of battle, 'the 
scene of Helvetian valor. Who knows but that, in 
a future day, some literal translator may convert 
-those patiiots, who every year indulge in ample 
libations of the blood of the Swiss at their civic 
feasts, into anthropophagi.* 

To confirm this remark, we have only to seek in 
history for proofs of the means by which a simple 
;fact has been transformed into a prodigy, owing to 
the expressions employed to describe it being less 
correct ^than forcible. 

Assailed by the Crusaders, and scared by the 

looks w^hich these warriors, completely clothed in 

'metal, darted upon them through their visors, the 

trembling Greeks described them as '^men of brass, 

whose eyes flashed fire.**t 

The Russians, in Kamtschatka, are still called 
hrichiains, men of fire, an appellation which the in- 
,habitants gav^ them, from their imagining, when 
they saw them use fire-arms for the first time, that 
.the fire issued fix)m their mouths.^ 

Near the burning mountains, north of the Mis- 
souri and the River of St. Peter, dwell a people who 
appear to have emigrated from Mexico and the ad- 
jacent countries at the time of the Spanish inva- 
rsion. According to their ti*aditionSr they had hid^ 
•den themselves m the inls^d country, at a time 
when < the sea-coast was continually infested by 
fenormous monsters, vomiting lightning. and thunder, 
.•and from whose bodies came men who, with urn 
Jinown instruments, and by magical power, killed 
the defenseless Indians at immense distances.! 
They observed that these monsters could not reach 

* W. Cbxe, Leiiert upon, Sioitzerldndf letter, zliii. 
; t Niceta3, AntuiL Man. Comn,, lib. i., cap. 4. 
. i KraoheoixmUspf/ Hist^of J^amtsehaika, part i, chap. 1. .; 
^ J Carver, Travels in North America, ^fr., .p. 80| 91. . . 
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fhe land, and, in order to escape from their blow«, 
they took refuge in distant mountains. We se^ 
here that the vanquished at first doubted whether 
these advantages were not more to be attributed to 
better arms than to the power of magic. It is 

Srobable that, deceived by appearances, they en- 
owed with life the ships which seemed to move 
of themselves, and transiormed them into monsters; 
and this prodigy has either from that day been fimv- 
ly rooted in their minds, or, on the contrary, it was 
merely a bold metaphor invented to depict and tp 
perpetuate so novel an event. 

But this instance leads us to the consideration of 
xme of the most fertile causes of the marvelous; 
namely, the use of a figurative style. 

Fourthly, That style which, cpntrary to the in- 
tention of the narrator, clothes facts in a supernat- 
ural coloring, is not confined to the art, or, rather, 
the habit, common to lively imaginations, of emr 
ploying poetical expressions and bold images in 
the recital of those deep feelings, or those facts 
which they desire to fix upon the memory. Man 
is every wh^e inclined to oorrowfrom the figura- 
tive style the name which he gives to any new ob- 
ject, with the aspect of which he has been struck. 
For instance, a parasol was imported to the center 
of Afiica, and the inhabitants called it the '* cloud;''* 
a picturesque designation which, ^ome day or oth- 
er, may become the foundation of a marvelous 
• story. Our passions, in short, which speak more 
frequently than our reason, have introduced ex- 
pressiona eminently figurative into every language, 
which no longer appear to be such, so completely 
has their literal sense been lost in the habit of dif- 
: ferently applying them. To he hailing with anger; 

* Travels in AfrifiOt hy Denham, CUpperton, sod Oadenejr, 

vol Hi. .' . ' 
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to bite the ground ; swift as the wind ; to cast one^s 
eyes, are expressions which, if a foreigner, knowing 
the words, but not the idiom of the language, were 
to translate literally, would appear nonsense ; and 
what fables might result ! Such, indeed, has been 
already done : for instance, we are seriously told 
that Democritus, who devoted his life to observing 
nature, had put out his eyes, that he might medi- 
tate without distraction of mind.* It has been 
told, also, that stags are enemies to snakes, and 
can make them fly ;t an assertion depending on 
,the fact that the smell of burned hartshord is disa- 
greeable to serpents, and causes them to turn away. 

The bites of the boa are not venomous, but the 
Serpent squeezes its victim to death by twining 
Tound it ; and from this fact was derived the fable of 
the dragon, whose tail was said to be armed with 
an envenomed barb. When pressed by hunger, 
such is the swiftness of the boa, that its prey rarely 
escapes it: poets have compared its course to a 
flight, and vulgar superstition immediately bestow- 
ed real wings upon the dragon. The names of 
basilisk and asp were employed to designate rep- 
tiles so agile that it is difficult to escape their attack 
at' the moment they are perceived; the asp and 
basilisk were^ therefore, supposed to cause death 
by their breath, or only by their look. Of all these 
figurative expressions, th« foundation of so many 
physical errors, none was bolder than the expres- 
sion applied by the Mexicans to describe the rapid- 
ity of the rattlesnake : they called it the %Dind.% 

A church threatei!ied tb give way, St. Germain 

* According to TertuUian {Apologet., cap. xlyi.), he blinded him- 
self that he might be placed beyond the iuflaence of love, as be 
could not see any woman without loving her. This tradition is 
also founded on the literal interpretation of a figurative expression. 

1 JElian, De Nat. Animal., lib. ii., cap. 9. 

t Lac^pede, Hist. Nat. des Serpents, art. Baiquira. 
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nt Auxerre,* and St. Francis of Assisi,! at Rome, 
Bustained thfe edifice, which, from that moment, re- 
mained immovable on its foundations. Credulity 
believes this to have been a miracle ; but the reed 
meaning of the allegory is, that the bishop and the 
founder of the order were, by the influence of their 
doctrine and works, the support of a tottering 
Church. 

In prayer and in religious contemplation the fer- 
vent man is, as it were, ravished into ecstasy ; he 
seems no longer to belong to earth, but is raised to 
heaven. The enthusiastic disciples of lamblichus 
affirmed, in spite of their master's assertions to the 
contrary, that when he prayed he was raised to the 
height of ten cubits from the ground ;( and dupes 
to the same metaphor, although Christians, have 
had the simplicity to attribute a similar miracle to 
St. Clare,§ and St. Francis of Assisi. 

* Bobineaa Deivoidy'a Description des Crvptea de tAbbaye St. 
Germain a Auxerre (an anpablished work), itber conformitcUum, 
S. Frcmcisi, A:c. Bt. Gennaui wa« bom, at Auxerre, of noble 
{»arenta, and died at Ravenna. He was origmally a lawyer. He 
married, and was created a doke by tbe Emperor Honorioa ; bat 
tiiron^ the means of St. Amater he took the tonsare, lived wiA 
his wife merely as a sister, and at the death of Amater was cho- 
sen Bishop of Auxerre. He is reported to have given sight to 
the blind, raised the dead, and performed numerous miracles I 
—Ed. 

t St. Francis of Assisi, the tounder of the order of Franciscans* 
was bom in 1182. He was baptized by the name of John, but 
Was afterward called Francis, from the facility with which he ac- 
quired the French language. His supernatural visions and mira- 
cles would fill a volume. He died in 1226, and two years after- 
Ward he was canonized at Assisi by Gregory IX.*— Ed. 

t Eunap. in lamblicb. 

i St. Clare, the daughter of Paverino Sciffo, a noble knigh^ 
was bom at Assisi, in Italy, in li93. At a very early age she dis- 
played a strong bias for devout observances ; and at the age of 
eighteen received the penitential habit frcnn St. Francis, who 
placed her in the nunnery of St. Paul, in Assisi, whence her rela- 
tions endeavored in vain to remove her. She afterward, by the 

* Batlei's lAvet of th9 FolJktfr* , Mmrtyrt, mi Sointi^ vol. » , p. 187. 
Ibid., vnl. ii., p. 669. 
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This trtosformation of an allegory into a phyah 
ical fact may be traced to a remote period, if we 
-can rely on a laarnepl individual of the Meenth 
century, but one who, like most of his cotempora- 
ries, too seldom indicates the source from which be 
derived his informati<m. Coelius Rhodiginus re- 
lates that, according to the Chaldeans, th^ luminous 
rays emanating from the soul do sometimes divinely 
penetrate the body, which is then of itself raised 
.above the earth. This, he says, occurred to Zero* 
master; and he attempts to explain, in the same man- 
lier, the translation of Elijah into heaven, and th^ 
prance of St. Paul.* 

In the kingdom of Fez is a little hill which rer 
quires to be crossed either by dancing or with (i 
great deal of. action, in order to avoid an endemic 
fever prevalent there.t The relation of this popu- 
lar custom, which has existed and been obeyed for 
more than a hundred years, has been treated with 
scorn by some enlightened men. What, indee^ 
JBt first sight, could have a more ridiculous effect i 
Nevertheless, what is the advice given to all trav- 
elers in the Campagna of Rome, and in the vicinity 
of the Eternal City ] They are told to struggle 
against the drowrsiness that will insensibly steal over 
them, by forced and violent movements ; as yield- 
aid of St. Francis, founded tbe order which bears her name. Het 
humility, austerity, prayers, and her contempt for the persecutions 
which she suffered, were remarkable even m (he period in which 
'she livedo She died in 1253. The order was brought into Enjg^Iand 
in 1293, by Blanche, queen of Navarre, and had a house witbotit 
Aldgate: the nuns were caUed Minoresses, as the FranciscanB 
Vere called dUnors, a name imposed by their founder on accoimt 
of their humility. From them the Minories received its name. 
—Ed. 

* Arbitrabantur Ckaldaorum scientUsimi ah raiionaU animd 
id .^ . effid qtiandoqtie tit radiorum splendpre, ab ipsa manfmtiuit^, 
ilhtstratum diviniore modo corpus etiam surrigat in sublime, dcc.j 
fo^ — CaeiliuB Bhodig^. Leetion. An4iq,t lib. ii., cap. e. 

t Boulet, Description de I* Empire des CAm/», p. .119. :: 
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ing to it only for a motnent would expose ttiem to' 
an attack of fever, always dangerous, often fatal.- 

In Hai-nan, and in almost the whole province of 
Canton, the inhabitants rear a species of partridge, 
which they call tchu-kk They say that the instant 
One of these birds is introduced into a house the 
white ants quit it ; doubtless, became this* bird de^ 
stroys a quantity of them for food. The Chinese^ 
however, poetically assert that the cry of the <c^«- 
Id changes the white ants into dust:* it wojald be 
converting a ridiculous saying into a prodigy, if 
^e literally beKeVed this emphatic expression. 

We are told, also, that eveiy spring nme^ in those 
deserts which separate China from Tartary, yeUow 
rats are transformed into yellow quails; and that 
in Ireland and- in Hihdostan the leaves and fruit 
of a tree, planted near the water, become first shell- 
fish, and then aquatic birds.f In both'naiTations^ 

* Jales Klaproth, De$eription de V Tie de Hai-nan {Noiwellet 
Annates des Voyageti), ^etixieme i6rie, tome ▼!., p. 156. 
"t The aquatic bird noticed in the above pasiag^e ia the Bama- 
de goose, and it is scarcely possible to adduce a moire striking ia* 
stanr^ cf l^e crednlity of even those regaided, in their period, a» 
the learned and philosophic, than their belief that tbehamaele« 
Pentalasmis antijera (Leach), is the origin of -that bird. The bari 
nacle is a marine, testaceous animal, covered with a nearly triani 
|nlar shell, composed of five distinct pieces. The animal itself. 
IS compressed, enveloped in a thin mantle, and famished with 
curled tentacula. It attaches itself by a long, fleshy peduncle to 
Toclur, to the bottoms of ships, and even to the branches of tree* 
that grow upon the margin of the sea aifi dip intp the watera* 
Many cX the old writers described these animals, when they ap: 
peared on trees, as the fruit, m which, say they, is to be found the 
uneaments of a fowl, and ftom wMdi, when ripe and dropped into 
^e sea, the fowl comes forth and takes wing. Even so late a« 
1636, Gerard, the celebrated author of the Herbal, a man of leamr 
ing, observation, and in many points' of acknowledged accuracy; 
impresses upon his readers the truth of thia absum fable. He 
thus describes the oomitig forth of the bird : ''Next came the le^s 
ef the bird hanging oat ; and as it (the bird] groweth greater it 
epeneth the shell by degrees, till at length it is all come forth, aa4 
hangeth oidy by the bill ; in short space after it commeth to (uU 
Itnataritie, and falleth into the sea, where it gathereth feathery 
and groweth to » fowle bi^er than a piaflaro, jmd lessfr than ft 
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if we substitute the idea of the metaiporphose for 
thaX of a successive appearance, the absurdity van- 
ishes and the truth appears.* ' 

The amethyst is a precious stone, w^ich is col« 
ored and sparkles like vnne. Instead of this de- 
scription, so coldly exact, figurative language has i 
substituted an expressive im^e in its name, A/uf- { 
Qvuro^y amethystos, not intoxicating^ or wine that 
does not inebriate; and it is from this name haviog 
beep literally translated in Greece, that the ame- | 
thyst was supposed to possess the miraculous pow- i 

er of preserving from drunkenness the man wba 
was adorned with it. . 

Is this, we may ask, the only poetical flight, the 
only metaphor which has been transformed into a 
history ? Bacchus,! with the thyrsus which be car« 

gooie.'' He adds : " If any doubt, nmy it please them to repaire tp. , 

me, and I shall satisiie them by the testimOnie of good witnesses/ ' I 

The absurdity of thid delusion requires no comment. — ^Ed. 

* Eloge de Moukdem^ p. 32 and 164^ 

t Bacchus was the Roman name for the Grecian god Dionv' 
sus, whom the Greeks, both in Asia and Europe, universally 
worshiped. In the whole history of polytheism, we find no rites 
more extravagant, sensual, and savage than those of the Dionysia 
or Bacchic festivsJs. The men present at them took the disguise 
of sat^ms, and the women acted the narts of bacchfle, nymphs, and 
other inferior duties, and committee the greatest excesses. At 
an early period these festivals were often solemnized with hu- 
man sacrifices ; and pieces of the raw flesh, cut from the bodies 
tof the victims, were distributed among tjie bacchn. (From 
the Attic Dionysia, nevertheless, both tra§;edy and comedy de-. 
rived their prigm.) In Italy, the bacchanaUa were scenes of the 
coarsest excesses and the most unnatural vices. They were 
latterly carried on at mgh^ and often stained with poisonings, as- 
sassinations* and every crime. Although conducted in Rome, 
and although the number of the initiated was said to be seven 
tl^ousand, yet the existence of these meetings appears to have 
been unknown tOsthe Senate until A.D. 186, when tney were put 
down, after a report on them had been made to that august asr 
■sembly, by the consuls Spurius Fostumus Albinus and Cluintus 
Marius Fhilippus. The delinquents were arrested and tried; 
■many of the men were imprisoned, others were put to death ; and 
tiie women were delivered to their parents and hcmbands to b^ 
.privately punished.— Livy, Ub. ugux., 14.~rSn« 
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ried in his hand, having pointed out a spring of 
water to the troop who followed his steps,* ''the 
god," it was reported, ** caused a spring to rise by 
striking the ground with his thyrsus ;" and, with a 
slight alteration of the fable, we read also that At* 
alanta struck her lance against a rock, from which 
instantly gushed a spring of fresh water.f It is in 
this manner that poetry explains and describes, in 
some brilliant allegory, the prodigy that credulity 
has laid hold of, but which, in reality, is onlylha 
consequence of its figurative style. 

Similar errors may be laid to the charjge of his- 
tory, and even of natural history. If Rhesus, at the 
head of a considerable army, had been able to unite 
his forces with the defenders of Troy, the Greeks, 
exhausted by a ten years' struggle, would have de- 
spaired of victory. A declaration of what was so 
easily foreseen was poetically expressed, and be« 
came one of the fatalities of this famous siege. 
The Fates, it was said, would not permit Troy to 
be taken, if the horses of Rhesus were once per- 
mitted to taste the grass which grew on the borders 
of the Xantbus, or to quench their thixst in its 
waters* 

On the celebration of the day of some saint re- 
vered in Ireland,! the fish, if we could believe a 
writer of th^ twelfth century, raise themselves from 
the bosom of the sea, pass in procession before his 

* Paasanias, lib. iv., cap. 36. t Paasanias, Lacomc.t cap. 24. 

X Saint Patrick, the titular saint of Ireland. He was a Scotch 
RomaD« and was bom in 372, in the Roman village Benaven Ta* 
hernias, now the town of Killpatrick, at the moath of the Clyde, 
between Glasgow and Dambarton. His family name was Call' 
phomia. At an early a^e he was carried captive into Ireland; 
where he was forced to&eep cattle, and saffered many hardships, 
during which time he is said to have been admonished in a dream 
to undbrtake his mission. Mtoy miracles, eqaallv absurd as the 
prodigy noticed in the text, are related as having been performed 
by St Patrick.— Ed. 
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altar, and disappear after having rendered him hom-*' 
age.* The saint's day most probably fell in that 
period of the spring when, on the coast where his 
church was built, might be seen periodical shotds 
of herrings, mackerel, or tunnies. 

Nonnosus, who Was sent by th& Emperor Justin- 
Wi on a mission to the Saracens of PhcBnicia and 
Mount Taurus, heard that while the religious as- 
demblies of these people lasted, they lived in peace 
among themselves and with strangers, " that even 
beasts of prey respected their universal peace, and 
observed it toward mankind and their fellows.^'f 

Photius regards the traveler on this occasion ad 
a narrator of fables. Nonnosus, however, only re- 
peated what he had heard, but mistook for a fact 
a poetic expression, or mode of speech, frequently 
used in the East, and also to-be found in one of- 
the most eloquent of the Hebrew writers ;| a mode 
of speech employed, by the Greeks and Romans, 
also, in their pictures of the Grolden Age, and which 
Virgil less happily made use of in his admirable de- 
scription of an epizootic (a disease among cattle), 
whieh desolated the north of Africa and the south 
ofEurope.§ 

• It is a well-known fact that a sudden and striking 
alarm often arrests speech ; such, for instance, as a 
person experiences who finds himself unexpiected- 
ly before a wild beast. But it has been said that? 
a man loses his power of utterance when he is seen 
by a wolf, although the animal is unobserved by 
him. This figurative expression has been even 
taken literally, and it has furnished a provetb, which 
is not only found in Theocritus and Virgil,|| but in 

* Getvais de Tabery, OHa Imper., cap. 8. ffist. Litt. de la 
France, tome xvii., p. 87. > Photiiw, BibliotK ood. iiL 

X Isaiah, cap. xi., verses 6, 7, 8. 
- j Wt^VGtorg., lib; iii. -See, also, Edog., yiil, v. 27. 

J Theocrit., Id^U, xiv.y v. 22. Virgil Edoff^,,VL., y. 54. • ^* 
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Solinus and Pliny, who have also adopted it. The 
former very seriously speaks of " a particular spe- 
cies of wolf in Italy which affects any man it sees 
with dumbness; its victim, in endeavoring to cry, 
finds that his voice. is lost.''* 

Varro, Columella, Pliny, and Solinust relate 
that the mares of Lusitania conceive by the breath 
of the wind ; but Pompeius Trogusf understood 
this expression as merely metaphorical of the rap- 
id multiplication of these animals, and their swift- 
nesa in the course. 

Fifthly. What emblems are to the sight, a figura- 
tive style is to the mind. Their influence has pro- 
duced many extraordinary narrations, and in every 
age of antiquity they were employed to illustrate 
any thing of importance,, in dogmas, in recollec- 
tions, in morals, and in history. Their meaning, 
perfectly understood in thfe commencement, oflen 
becan^e gradual^ less so, and after some, length of 
time wa* completely lost to the ignorant and unre- 
flecting. The emblem, nevertheless, remained, and 
when seen by the people, at once commanded their 
belief and veneration; henceforth (he representa- 
tion, however absurd and monstrous, naturally took 

* Solinus, cap. yiii Plin,, Hist, Nat., lib. viii., cap. 22. Solinas 
was a Roman author, who borrowed freely frbm Pliny. The ef- 
fect which he describes ijas been attributed to a supernatural 



possessed themselves of her money, and escaped by the same 
window. The woman then recovered her voice, and called for 
assistimce. The impossibility of her calling out when the thieves 
were in her chamber was said to be the effect of sorcery. Fro- 
mann, Tractatus ^ Fascitiatione^ p. 558, 559. 

t Varro, De tie Rustica, lib. ii. Columell., lib. vi, cap. 27. 
Plin., Hist. Nat., lib. viii., cap. 42. Solinus, cap. 26. 

X Justin, Ub. xliv., cap. 3. Pompeius Tragus was a Bxnn&n his- 
torian in the time of Augustus. His great work, " Historite Phil- 
ippiae et Totins Mundi Origlnes," is known only in the abridgment 
by Justinns ; but Pliny, Hist, Nat., lib. vii., 3, mentions a work 
by Tragus on animals.'— ED. 

I. F 
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its place in the common belief as the real object it 
V^as originally intended to commemorate. From 
a symbol representing religion and laws» emanating 
from the supreme Intelligence, sprung the fable that 
a falcon had borne to the priests of Thebes a book 
containing religious rites and laws.* Certain isU 
ands of the Nile were, according to Diodoru8,t de* 
fended by serpents with dogs' heads, and other mon- 
sters. ~ These monsters and serpents were proba- 
bly emblems intended to point out that these isl- 
ands were consecrated to the gods, and were con- 
sequently inaccessible to profane mortals. 

How many fables and prodigies in the recot'ds of 
E^gypt, how many in the records of India and of 
Greece, have an analogous origin ! 

It has been related, and the storyis still repeat- 
ed without reflecting that the thing is absurd, that 
such was the strength of Milo of Croton, th?it, when 
he stood on a narrow quoit, no one could displace 
or tear from him a pomegranate, which, he held in 
his hand, but which, nevertheless, he did not press 
violently enough to crush ; nor could they separate 
from one another the fiifgers of his right hand, which 
he held extended. Milo, says a man learned in re- 
ligious rites and emblems, was, in his own country, 
high-pi}est of Juno : his statue placed in Olympia 
represented him, according to the sacred rite, stand- 
ing upon a little^ round buckler, and holding a pome- 
mtriate, the fruit of the tree dedicated to the god- 
dess. The fingers of his right hand were extended 
and joined together, in the manner the ancient 
sculptors always represented them.J Thus was 
an imperfection of art made the foundatidn of a 
miraculous story. 

It is not necessary to dive deep into ant^iquity for 

• Diod. Sic, lib. i., par. ii., J M. t Idem, lib. i., par. i., $ 19. 
t Apollomiu de Tyaniu, Vtt. Apc^Oon., lib. iv., cap. 9. 
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similar facts. In the Middle Agas, figured almanacs 
were used as the only means of instructing those 
who could not read. To explain to them that a 
mutyred saint had perished by decapitation, they 
painted him as stanoing and holding between his 
hands the head which had been s^parat^d from his 
body.* This emblem was doubtless the more ea- 
sily adopted, as it had for some length of time fixed 
the attention, and consequently the reverence, of 
the multitude in the hieroglyphic calendar of a more 
ancient religion.t 

From the calendars the emblems naturally pass- 
ed to the statues and various representations of the 
martyrs. I have seen St. Clara in a church in Noi- 
mandy ; St. Mitrius at Aries ;f and in Switzerland 
all the soldiers of the Thebean legion represented 
with their heads ^in their hands. 

St. Yalery, also, is painted with his head in his 
hands, upon the doors and other parts of the Ca- 
thedral at Limoges.§ St. Felix, St. Regula, and St. 
Exuperantiusll are presented in the same attitude 
upon the great seal of the Canton of Zurich. This, 
no doubt, was the origin of the pious fable they re- 
late of these martyrs, of St. Denis,^ and many 
others : such as St. Maurice of Agen ;•• St. Prin- 

* See Menagiana, tome iv., p. 103. Some of the illastrated 
calendars are probably fitill exuting, and may be- foand in the 
cabinets of the antiquary. 

t iSpA^cra Pcr«ica,, C apricomns Decanus, iii., "DimiditunJigU' 
ra sine eapite quia caput ejus in tnanu ejus est J* 

X St Mitrios is the patron saint of Aix in Provence, where h« 
suffered marWrdom under Dioclesian. — Eb. 

^ C. N. Alfou, Description of ike Monuments cfthe Department 
of Upper Vienne, p. 143. 

U St.£xuperaxitius is not found upon any seaJs before 1S40.1 

•fl " Se cadaver mox erexit^ 

Truncns ^ncum caput vexit, 
duo ferentem hoc direxit 
' Aneelorum legio." 
Song in the oflSces of Sb Denis, uutil the yeac 1769 

^'^ Mimoires de la 8oci6U des Antiquavres de France, tome iil, 
p. 868, 269. 
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cipias at Souvigny, in Bourbonnais i St. Nicasius, 
the first bisbop of Rouen ; St. Lucian, tbe apostle 
of Beauvais; St. Lucain, bishop of Paris;* St. 
Balsemus «at Arcy-sur-Aube ; and St, Savinian at 
Troyes.t Tbe year 275 furnished no less than three 
more headless saints to the diocese of Troyes in 
Champagne.^ The origin of the above legend may 
be traced first of all to some cotemporary hagiog- 
rapher having employed a strong figure of speech, 
still used among us, ivho, in attempting to describe 
all the obstacles and dangers which attended the 
faithful eager to render the la^ services to the mar- 
tyrs, probably called the forcible carrying away, 
and burying of the sacred remains, a real miracle. 
The attitude in which the saints were offered to the 
public veneration explained the nature of diis mir- 
acle, and gave some kiiid of authority for saying 
that) although beheaded, the martyrs had walked 
from the place of their decapitation to that of their 
sepulture. 

Sixthly, To what lengths vrill not a credulous 
curiosity extend, when from various explanations 
it selects the most marvelous ? The veil of an al- 
legory, or a fable, however transparent it may be, 
arrests attention. 

The crowing of the cock makes the lion fly^ is 
an old remark, believed in its literal sense by the 
ignorant: the better informed know that at the 
dawn of day, which is announced by the crowing 
of the cock, carnivorous animals voluntarily return 
to their dens. 

* J. A. Dalanre, HUtoire Pkysigue, Civile et Morale^ de Pari*, 
tome i., p. 142. 

t Promptuarium Sdcrum Antiquitaium Trecassina Diacem, 
V. 335 et 390. 

t L. P. Deguerrois, Lm Savnti et Chritienne, fol. 33, 34, 38, 39, 
48. In a life of St. Par, one of these three martyrs, printed at 
|fo§en^Bar•B6ine in 1821, this manreloas narration is repeated. 
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M(H'al proverbs clothed in equally transparent 
garbs have, nevertheless, passed as axioms ^ nat- 
ural science. Love vanquishes all things, even the 
most formidable : the ferocity of a lion is appeased, 
we are told, at the sight of a woman unveiled. 

In spite of the facility of proving the contrary, 
^lian relates that, iix)m the vernal to the autum- 
nal equinox, the ram sleeps lying upon his right 
side, and upon his left from the autumnal equinox 
to the vernal.* In natural histoi'y this is a ridicu- 
lous tale, but it is an evident truth in the allegoric- 
al language of ancient astronomy. 

It is related that in the army which Xerxes led 
against the Greeks a man gave birth to a hare ; a 
prodigy which presaged the issue of that gigantic 
enterprise :t it was nothing more than the fable of 
the mountain bringing forth a mouse, improved, 
perhaps, by lesfi^ening the distance between the 
physical relations, and by a sarcastic allusion, 
through the bare, to an army of fugitives. 

Was it intended that we should understand and 
believe, as a miracle, the story that innumerable raUp 
hy gnawing the bow-string* and the straps of the 
bucklers of &€nnacheriVs soldiers^ effected the de- 
liverance of the King of Egypt, besieged by that 
leader?! Assuredly not: it was an expression 
used to designate an army incapable, from want of 
discipline and from negligence, of resisting the sud- 
den attack of the Ethiopians, who arrived to the 
assistance of the King of Egypt, and which con- 
sequently fell almost entirely beneath their con- 
quering sword. The priests, to whose caste the 
Egyjptian king belonged, willingly favored a lit- 
eral interpretation of die allegory, and the belief in 

* JEUan, De Nat. Ahim., lib. x., cap. 18. 
t Valer. Maxim., lib. i., cap. 6, ^ 10: 
I Herodot, lib, ii-* cap. 141. 
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it as a miracle, which they ascribed to their tutelar 
divinity, and which saved the national pride from 
the humiliation of acknowledging that the victory 
was due to the delivering allies. The tradition of 
this miraculous deliverance extended further than 
the^fable which had giveQ it birth ; B^rosus, quot- 
ed by Josephus,* says that the Assyrian army was 
the victim of a scourge, a plague sent by Heaven, 
which at once struck down one hundred and eiehty- 
five thousand men. Thus the Chaldean vanity cov- 
ered with an unavoidable misfortune the oppro- 
brium of a merited defeat. In the same manner, 
fictions which are purely moral, and unconnected 
with any fact, become historical traditions. I might 
quote the touching parable of the Samaritan assist- 
ing the wounded man, when neglected by the priest 
and the Levite. In the present day, in Palestine, 
it is looked upon not as.a parable, but as an histor- 
ical fact, and die scene of it was shown by the monks 
to the traveler Hasselquist.t There is, after all, in 
this nothing extraordinary nor repugnant to reason ; 
and the heart, being interested, is tempted to be- 
lieve in its reality. Less mindful of ^probabi]itieS| 
a sage, wishing to perpetuate in a fable the maxim, 
*'that it is not enough to sacrifice for the good of 
one's country riches, luxury, and pleasure, but 
more is necessary:; and, although hela back by the 
dearest, affections, life itself should be devoted to 
it," he related that a frigh^l ^ulf, which nothing 
could fill up, suddenly opened m the middle of a 
city ; . the gods, when consulted, declared that it 
would only close on the most precious possessions 
of mankind being thrown into it. Gold, silver, and 
precious stoues were instantly but vainly precipita- 
ted into it. At length a generous man, tearing 

* FL Jo8Q|>hai, Ant. Jud., lib. i., cap. 3. 

t Hasselqaiflt^ Voyage dant le lAvaiU, tome i., p. 184« 
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himself from a father and a wife, voluntarily plunged 
i^to it, and the abyss closed forever over him. 

In spite of the evident improbability of the re- 
sult, this fable, invented in Phrygia, or borrowed 
from a still more ancient civilization, has passed 
into history. The name of the hero was Andmrus, 
son of Midas,* one of the kings of the heroic times. 
But such is the charm attached to the marvelous, 
that Rome, some centuries afterward, appropriated 
to herself this fable, which, in place of a general 
precept, displays only an individual exanople. It 
was not because the Sabine chief, Metius Curtius,t 
who, when almost overcome in the midst of Rome, 
left bis name to the marsh famed aa the scene of 
his vigorous defense against the efforts of Romulus ; 
it was not because a consul,! directed by the Sen- 
ate, inclosed with a wall this isaarsh upon which 
the thunderbolt fell; but it was to perpetuate to 
the veneration of the people a patrician, on whom 
the name of Curtius was bestowed, as having, no- 
bly, in the same place, thrown himself, completely 
armed, into a gulf, which had miraculously opened, 
and not less miraculously closed, that Rome bor- 
rowed from Phrygia this fable of Anchurus, and in- 
troduced it into her own history.§ 

* Parallels between Grecian and Roman Histories, J 10. Thii 
work, falsely attributed to Platarch, merits ia, general bat little 
confidence, bat its testimony, it seems to me, may be admitted 
when its object is to take from history those facta evidently faiba- 
loas, regarding which the ancient annalists of Home do not agree. 
Callistbenes, qaoted by Stobseas (Sermo xlviii.), also relates the 
devotion of the son of Midas, whom he calls ^gystheos. 

t Sach is the real origin (Xf the name of the Lacas Cortias, ac- 
cording to the historian L. Calpumius Piso, qaoted by VBxrp 
{De Lingua Ldtina, lib. iv., cap. 32). See, also, Titas Liv., lit. 
I., cap. 12, 13. - 

X This was also the opinicm of C. >EIias and of CI. Lnt^tiai. 
(Varro, loc. cit.) 

$ Varro {loc. eit.) also relstes this tradition, bat with tlie air 
of a man who hardly believes it, since he terms the hero who 
precipitated himself into the golf a certain Cortias, " qtiemdam 
Curttum." 
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Tbe desire of increasing the reputation of a coun- | 

try has favored such plagiarisms. It is one object 
of our task to show how often imposture, assisting 
the vanity of a nation or a family in effacing a stain 
or adding an ornament, has given birth to the his- 
tory of prodigies. JFrom an immense number of 
instances, we shall select but one. It was con- 
stantly repeated that from the amours of the G'od of 
War sprung the founders of a city which was des- 
tined to be raised to the highest pitch of power by 
the favor of that god ; and this story was credited, 
notwithstanding the tradition preserved by two 
grrave historians, that the ferocious Aurelius violated 
his niece, Rea Silvia, who became the mother of 
Bomulus and Remus.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

Beal bat rare Ptfenomena BucceBtfaUjr held up as Prodigies pro- 
ceeding from the interrenticm of a Divine Power, and oelieved 
becacue Men were ignorant that a Phenomenon conld be hocaX 
and periodical ; became ^ey bad forgotten some nataral I!actr 
which woold at once have removed all Idea of the Marveloaa ; 
and, finally, becanse it was often dangerons to disabase a de* 
ceived Maltitnde. — As the ancient Authors have adhered to 
Trdth in this respect, they may be, also, depended npon in what 
they relate of magical Operatioiis. 

Although a great number of the wonders men- 
tioned'in the writings of the ancients may have de- 
rived importance from enthusifcsm, ignorance, and 
credulity only, yet others, on the contrary, such as 
the fall of aerolites, have been recognized as real 
phenomena, and have not been rejected by enlight- 
ened physical science, although it has not always 
been able to explain them in a satisfactory manner. 
The natural history of our species details many ex- 

* C; Licinias Macer et M. Octavins, qooted by Marcas Aure- 
UoB Victor, D6 Origine GerUis Romans, cap. 19. 
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traordinary events, the existence of which has been 
confirmed/ but which some observers, whose ob- 
servations have been circumscribed within their 
own narrow horizon, have regarded as chimerical. 

Some of the most ancient G-reek writers, sach as 
Isigonus and Aristeus of Proconesus, have spoken 
of pigmies two feet and abalf in height ; of people 
constituting whole nations whose- eyes were in 
their shoulders ; of anthropophagi existing among 
the northern Scythians ; and of a country, named 
Albania, in which were bom men whose hair was 
white in childhood, and whose sight was exceed- 
ingly weak during the day, but became very strong 
in the night. ' 

Aulus Gellius* treats these narrations as incredi- 
ble fables; nevertheless, in the descriptions of the 
first two people, we recognize the Laplanders and 
the Samoyedes, although the diminutiveness of the 
one, and the manner in which the heads of the 
other are sunk between their shoulders, has been 
greatly exaggerated.! Marco Polo asserts that 

* A. GrelL, Noet. Attic., lib. ix., cap. 4. Soliniu, alfo (cap. 55), 
doubtless copying the authors whose testimony Aulus Gellius re- 
jected, speaks of a nation the men of which had their eyes in 
■their shooldera. 

t Sir W. ilaleigh in 1595, and Keymis in 1596, received £com 
the inhabitants of Gaiana the most positive assurances of the ex- 
istence of a race of men whose eyes were placed upon their 
■houlders, a&d their mouths in their chests ( The Discovery of Gui- 
ana, by Sir W. Raleigh), that is to say, as the French translator 
has reasonably suggested, that the necks of these men were ex- 
tremely short, and their shoulders very high. P. Lafitean (The 
Manners and Customs of the American Savages, Jcc., vol. i., p. 
58, 62) observes, that the belief in the existence of sach a race of 
men la equally entertained in different parts of America, ainl 
among the Tartan in the countries bordering on China. Like 
the Samoyedes in Asia, the Es(|aimaux and people observed by 
Weddel at Cape Horn, and in Terra del Fuego and the adjacent 
islands, have been the origin of this error respecting the natives 
of the North and South of America. — A Voyage to the South Pole, 
performed in the Years 182^1824. Geographical JouttuU. 

The natives of Bakaw, in Central Africa, are of. sa diminutive 
a stature as tp accord completely with the ancient accounts of 
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some tribes of Tartars eat the corpses of men con- 
demned to death.* In the inhabitants of Albania 
we can not fail to recognize the Albinos. The 
name of their supposed country is nothing more 
than the translation of the appellation bestowed on 
these singular being^ from the whiteness of their 
hair and the fairness of their skin« Ctesias has 
frequently been accused of falsehood upon t}ie au- 
thority of the Greeks, whose opinions and preten- 
sions were somewhat inconsistent with his narra- 
tions. The pigmies that this author describes as 
living in the center of Asia, and having their bodies 
covered with long hair, recall to our recollection 
the Ainos of the Kourila Islands, who are four feet 
high, and covered with very Ipng hair. Turner 
bIk) saw, in Boutan, fin individual of an exceed- 
ingly small race. The Cynocephali of Ctesias 
(^uan, De Nat, Amm.j lib. iv., cap. 46) may pos- 
sibly have been the Oceanic negroes, Alphoturiang^ 
or Hareiforas of Borneo and the Malay Islands, 
.and the monkeys against which, according to the 
sacred books of the Hindoos, Rama made war in 
the Island of Ceylon.t 

pigfmies. The BoBhmen in Southern Africa, alcK), may be regard- 
ed as a race of pigmies, veiy few male adults rising five feet in 
iieight, and the females not so much. The' latter are delicately 
formed, and with remarkably small hands and feet. — ^Ed. 

* Peremnatio Marci Pauli, lib. i., cap- 64. M^moireB de la 
Sociiti de Giographie, tome i., p. 361. The New Zealandeni 
are confirmed and- avowed cannibals ; 4h> much so^ that, like die 
MassagetoB, described by Herodotus (lib. i^ 216, they wovld eat 
their own parents. Dr. Martins informs ns, that among the an- 
cient Tapis of Brazil, when the chief (Paj^) despaired of a sick 
man's recovery, he ordered the poor^wretch to be killed and eat- 
en.— (Z.<m<i. Geol. Joum., ii., 199.) The Battaa of Sumatra are 
also nndonbted cannibals. — ^Bd. 

t Malte-Bron, Mimoire tur Plnde s^atentrionale d^HtSrodtOe et 
de Ctstiat, dec. Nou/veUes Annates dee Voyages, tome ii., p. 335- 
357. In El Aami, an island near to Serendib (Ceylon), are to be 
seen men who are bat a m6tre in height, and who speak an nn- 
intelligible language.— G^/>gTap^te dfEdrith trad, fr., tome i, 
p. 75. 
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In the Argippeans, or " Bald Heads," of Herod- 
otus, we recognize the Mongols, or Ralmucs, a 
nation, among whom the. monks, or Ghelongs, have 
their heads closely shaved. When among this na- 
tion, Herodotus was told of a still more northern 
people, who slept six months of the year. He re- 
fused to believe this assertion, which was, after all, 
nothing more than an allusion to the day and night 
of the Folar regions.* 

The ancients supposed that pigmies existed in 
Africa. A French traveler found some of them in 
the Tenda. Maia, on the banks of the Rio Grande. 
" There," said he, " dwells a race of people re- 
markable for the diminutiveness of their figures 
and the weakness of their limbs."t If we descend 
from generalities to details, we still find that facts 
of an extraordinary nature, the recollection of which 
antiquity has preserved with so )*eligious a fidelity, 
have been too often depreciated. '* To suppose,'* 
sayis L archer, ''that Roxana should have had a 
child without a head,, is an absurdity alone sufficient 
to throw discredit on Ctesias.'l Every medical 
dictionary, however, would have shown Larcher 
that the birth of a headless, or acephalous child, is 
not so impos8ible.§ 

The respect to which the genius of Hippocrates 
is entitled has been, I suppose, the only reason why 
he has not been taxed with falsehood when he 
speaks of a disease prevalent among .the Scythians 
which changed them into women.|| M. Jules Rla- 
proth has seen men among the Nogais Tartars who, 
losing their beards, and their skin becoming wrin- 

* Ma]te>Bran, Mem&iret SfCj p. 373» 373. Herodotos. 
t Monieo, Voyage dam Plnierieur de PAfrique, 4rc. (Paxu, 
IB40), tome ii., p. 210. 
X Traduetiond^Hirodoie, 9» ^dit, tome yi., p. 966, note 35. 
6 Diet, dei Science* M6dicaleSf art Acephale, 
II Hippocrat» De Aere, Aquis^ et Locit. 
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kled, have «11 the appearance of old women ; and 
such, among the ancient Scythians, were considered 
as old women, and no longer treated as men.* 

The history of animals, such as the ancients have 
transmitted to us, is filled with details apparently 
chimeripal, but which are sometimes only the con- 
sequence of a defective nomenclature. The name 
Onocentaur^ which seems to designate a monster 
uniting the forms of a man and an ass, was given 
to a quadrumanus which runs sometimes on four 
paws, but at other dmes uses its fore paws only as 
hands, merely an immense monkey covered with 
gray hair, particularly on the lower part of the 
body.t It IS only very recently that we have rec- 
ognized the Jerboa in the description of those Lib- 
yan rats which walked upon their hind legs ;| and 
detected in the Erkaom, or Abba^n^a of Bruce, 
that African bird which bears a horn upon its fore- 

* Jules Klaproth, Voyage au Mont Caueate ei en Qiorgie, en 
1807, 1806. BiU. Univ. £iU6rature, tome vi., p. 40. 

t JEXiKOf De Nat. Andnutl., |ib. xvii. This description accards 
well with that of the cJiimvanztie, which, in mach of its omniza- 
tion, bean a close resemblance to man, bat differs from nim in 
many important points. In the first place, the chimpanzee, like 
all the troglodyte ape tribe, is a auadrumanut, or fimr-handed 
animal; the jaws are mach more aeveloped than in th^ lowest 
tribes of the human species ; the nasal bones are consolidated into 
one ; the lumbar vertebra are only four instead of five ; and the 
length of the upper and die shortness of the lower extremities is 
a marked distinction. The circumstance, however, of the chim- 
panzee walking often erect, arming itself with weapons, and living 
m huts ; the form of the head ; the long, erect ears ; and the haiiy 
bodv, might easily have afibrded the idea of the onpcentaur de- 
■cribed^by iBlian.— Ed. 

X Jerboa, Dipus JEgyptieus, belonga to the mteru2<r, or mouse 
tribe, an extensive section of the rodentia, or gnawen. They 
have the head and body of a mouse, and a long tail, bushy at the 
end. Their fore legs are remarkably short, the hind proportion- 
ablv longer than in any other known quadruped. Theopbrastuii 
adds, correctlv, '' they do not walk upon their fore feet, but use 
them as hands ; and when they flee, they leap." It ia found in 
India as well as in Bgypt, and ia eaten Ivy one or the Hindoo tribes, 
called Kanjei9i.--ED. 
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head.* But what was the Catopldta^ that animal 
of the wild sheep or bull species, said to be en* 
dowed, like the asp or basilisk, with a breath a&d 
glance of a deadly nature ] It was the Crnoo de- 
scribed by iBlian; and the fact is placed beyond 
all doubt by the examination of the form of the 
head of one of those animals that killed Marius's 
soldiers*! The head of the gnoo is always de- 
clined; its eyes are small, but quick, and seem al- 
most covered by the thick mane which grows upon 
its forehead. It is scarcely possible, unless it is 
very nearly approached, to perceive its glance, or 
to feel its breath ; near enough, in fact, to hazard 
being struck by this timid, yet savage anima].§ 
The proverbial expression of danger to which one 
would, therefore, be exposed, has, by the love of 
the marvelous, been transformed into a physical 
phenomenon. 

Cuvierll has pointed eut this resemblance ; and, 
in discussing the ancient accounts of animals re- 
garded as fabulous, has expressed his opinion, that 
what we have found so incredible in them is only 
the result of incorrect descriptions. . These de- 
scriptions may have been exact at first, but after-^ 
ward vitiated by details imperfectly preserved by 
traditions, or badly translated in memoirs written 

■ * JS". MotiravieT, Voyage dans la Turcomanie et a Khiva, p. 
224, 225. f Le Comtitutiormd Au 1 Septembre, 1821. 

t Catoblepns Gorgon, the brindled gnoo, an inhabitent of 
Southern Africa, in ttie cotintry near the Orange River, where it 
ii found ^n vaat herds. The eyes^ which are said to have so 
deadly a glance, are small, black, piercing, wild, and sinister, and 
placed very high in the forehead. In his general aspect, the ani- 



mal is singolany grotesque, having the head of a bull, the neck 
and loiane of a horse, and the slender, muscular legs of the ante- 
lope, "flis snort," says Captain Harris, "resembling the roar 
ofthe lion, is repeated with energy and effefct" — WUd Sportt of 
Southern Africa, p. 27, plate iv.— Ed. 
. } Athenieus, 2?«p. iEiian, De Nat. Anim., loc. cit. 

I Analyie des TVavattx de la Clasae da Sciences de flnsHtut 
de France en 1815. Magasin Encyclop,, annee 1S16, tome i., p. 44. 
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in a foreign language, and probably abounding in 
figurative expressions. They may have been cor- 
rupted, also, by the inclination which the ancients 
inaulged in for drawing men and animals closer 
together, and for connecting physical facts with 
causes of a moral nature. Geoffroy St. Hilaire saw 
the lUtle ring plover, or dottrel,* free the crocodile 
from the insect suckers which attach themselves to 
the interior- of its mouth exactly as the ancient 
Egyptians have described it. The modems con- 
sidered their recital as a fable, because it was sup- 
posed that there existed between the two animals a 
compact of mutual obligation, which could not be 
believed. It does not appear that the bird is ever 
imprudent enough to enter the mouth of the am- 
phibious animal. 

After these observations, may we not respectfully 
recommend to the learned the examination of those 
prodigies formerly exhibited to princes and people 
as omens of the future, as signs of the will of the 
gods, and undoubted tokens of their favor or their 
indignation 1 Natural history might thence be en- 
riched by some interesting suggestions, and physi-* 
ology find many rare instances which, by this ex- 
amination, would become less problematical, and 
more easily connected with the general scheme of 
Nature. I shall, first of all, quote from the collec- 
tion of Jpilius Obsequens. This author seems to 
have confined himself to the task of extracting from 
the registers to which the Roman pontiffs annually 
consigned the prodigies declared to them. In the 
unfortunately short fi-agment of his work which re- 
mains to us, we find, besides the mention of fre- 
quent showers of stones, the assertion, four times 
repeated, that the sterility of mules is not an im- 
mutable law of nature ; also, the account of a spon- 
* Hevue Eneydop., Mai, 18S8, p. 300, 301. 
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taneous human combustion, whioln it was thought, 
might have been caused by the reflection of a burn- 
ing-glass; and two examples of an extra-natural 
accouchement, the possibility of which has been dis-* 
cussed iand undeniably proved in the present day.* 
Above all, we may mention the observations made 
upon an animal presenting a similar phenomenon to 
that of the young boy of Vemeuil (Amed^e Bis- 
sieux) in lS14.t In 1826, a young Chinese, with- 
out being much inconvenienced, had a headless 
fetus| attached to his chest and breast bone. In 

* Servio Flacco, Q. Calpwmio, Cots. Roma wier solidtf pott0>^ 
rior naJturm parte genitus. Sergio Galba, 3f. Scauro, Coei. 
Idem (paer) posteriore natv/rd soltdut nattu, qui, voce mistti, e& 
piravit.—Jaaaa Obfleqnena, De Prodigiig. 

t C VcUerio, M. Herennio, Coss. Maris Vitulieum exta deme- 
rentur, ^emini viielli in alvo ejus inve7Ui.^-ia]ixia Obseqaeni, De 
Prodigns. 

X Stance de VAeadimie de Paris, 28 Aout, 1826. These mal- 
fbnnations and deviaticms from ordinary nature are still regarded 
U the result of supernatural agency, or as prodigies by the igno* 
rant ; but the researches of physiology have demonstrated that 
they are merely arrestments, or perversions of the ordinary pnj- 
cess of development. In these cases, some organs may be either 
altogether absent, or defective in parts ; or they may be redun- 
dant both in number and in parts. In all such cues, the inoivid- 
nals are termed monsters. The varieties of monstrosities are 
very numerous ; but a few only require to be here noticed,^ in ad- 
dition to those mentioned in the text. Thus, individuals have 
been bom without arms, while the head and trunk are natural ; 
others, in whom both hands and feet have been produced, without 
arms and legs, and the hands inserted upon the trunk, causing 
such a similitude to the seal as to give the name ctphocomeles to 
such unfortunate beings. A man, aged sixty-two, of this forma- 
tion, was exhibited in Paris in 1800. In other cases, both legs or 
both arms have been, as it were, sodered together, so as to form 
one member, giving the name symoles or siren to the person^ In 
some instances, the eyes approach and unite, so as to give the 
appearance of a single eye only : hence the name cyclopia ; but 
these and the symoles seldom live many hours after 'birth. 
Children have been bom, and have lived for years, with two 
heads, and in one case the accessory head was planted on the 
summit of the natural head.* Many instances have occurred in 
which otherwise perfect individuals are bom united together by 

* This child was bom at Bengal in 1753, lived four yean, and died from 
the trite of a Mrpent.— PAt/. TVmM., voL Izzz., p. 396. Hwm^m Comp. Anat. 
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the body of a stag, captured by Otto Henri in the 
sixteenth century, there was found, if we may be- 
lieve the physician, Jean Lange, a well-formed 
fetus. Did the frequency of these heteradelphic 
monsters (the expression used by M. Greoffroy de 
St. Hilaire to designate^ the union of two beings, 
one of which is not completely developed) formerly 
originate the belief in hermaphroditism, or the al- 
ternate change of sex in the hare and hyena? We 
may believe < it, since a single obdervation of this 
kind, made upon the Mus ccupium (probably the 
marten), has been also converted into a general 
fact.* It would not be uninteresting to ascertain 
whether martens, hyenas, and hares present this 
singularity more frequently than other animals. 

In the fabulous times of Grreece, Iphis and Ceenis 
were both seen suddenly to change their sex by 
the beneficence of a divinity. The ancients have 
related similar metamorphoses in. less uncertain pe- 
riods^ Pliny quotes four instances, and relates one 
as having been confirmed by himselft Accurate 
observations have proved to the modems, that ill 

some part of their bodies, hvA free in all the others. Two remark- 
able cases of this description are well known. One was of two 
Bisters, who were bom united in Hungary, in 1701. They were 
christened Heljsn and Judith, and lived to the ase of twenty-^two, 
when Helen was attacked with disease of the lungs ; soon after 
which, Judith, who was in perfect health, also became iU ; and 
both expired at the same instant. The second case was that of 
the Siamese twips, who were exhibited in London in 1829-30. 
They were fine-looking boys of twelve years of age, but united 
by a production of the navel of each. The writer of this note saw 
them, and found Uiem intelligcmt bovs. He is uncertain whether 
they are alive. In all such cases, the formation of twins was thQ 
intention of nature, had not disturbing causes interfered with the 
development. In no instance has the monstrosity been of such 
a description as to plape the being out of the natural series to 
which it belongs ; and in every instance, however great the de- 
viation, the species to which the individual belonged baa beeD 
readily reco^ized.— Ed. 

* ^lian, De Nat. Anim., lib. xviii., cap. 18. 

t Plin., HUt. Nat., Ub. vii., cap. 4. 
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some human beings the development of the sexual 
organs is so tardy as to olier the^ appearance of 
such a transformation. 

M. Greoffroy de St. Hi! aire has described a poly- 
dactyle horse* as having fingers separated by mem- 
branes ;* yet, when ancient authors have spoken of 
horses, the feet of which bore some resemblance to 
the hands and feet of a man, they have -been ac- 
Gused of imposture. The history of inanimate bod- 
ies is not less rich in singular facts, which the an- 
eients considered as prodigies, and which the mod- 
erns long regarded as &bles. 

Upon Mount Eryx, in Sicily, the altar of Venus 
was situated in the open air,f and upon it bumed, 
night and day, an unextinguishable flame, without 
wood, coal, or cinders, and in defiance of the cold, 
the rain, and the dew. Bayle,| one of those phi- 
losophers who has rendered the greatest service to 
the human intellect, regards this as a fable. He 
would not have' received with more indulgence 
the account which Fhilo8tratus§ gives of a cavern 
observed by Apollonius near Paraca, in India, 
whence continu^ly issued a sacred flame of a lead- 
en color, emitting neither odor nor smoke. Nev* 
ertheless, nature^ has kindled similar fires in other 
places. The fires of Pietramala, in Tuscany, are, 
according to Sir Humphrey Davy, owing to an es- 
cape of carbureted hydrogen ga8.|| The perpet- 
ual fires admired at the Atisch-gah (place of fire), 
near Bakhou, in Georgia,|[ are fed by the naphtha 
with which the soil is impregnated. These are 

. * Sianee de VAcadimie de Paris, 13 Acmt, 3807. 

t jElian, Var. Hist., lib. x., cap. 50. 

t Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique et CrUiqve, ftrt EgnaHa, 
note D. ^ Philostrat., Vii, Apolion., lib. iii:, cap. 3* 

}^ Journal de Pharmacie, annie 1815, p. 520. 
* If .N. Moaravier, Veyctge dan» la Turcomanie et a Khiva, p. 
224 225. 

I. G 
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sacred fires, and the penitent Hindoos have sur- 
rounded theirs with an in closure of cells, similar 
to those raised round the fire of Mount Eryx, the 
temple of Venus. In Hungary, in the salt-mine of 
Szalina, in the circle of Marmarosch,* a strong 
current of air, rushing from a gallery, ignites spon- 
taneously. ■ It is carbureted hydrogen gas, similar 
to that employed in the present day for lighting 
our streets, l^ov this purpose, it has been profita- 
bly applied, and with a success which apparently 
will prove durable, since the gaseous effusibn is no 
less uniform than abundant. In the province of 
Xen-si, in China, several wells emit volumes of car- 
bureted hydrogen, which is applied by the inhab- 
itants to the common uses of life.t Phenomena, 
similar to those we have described, would, at the 
disposal of thaumaturges, become powerful auxil- 
iaries to superstition. The ignorant h£^re been led 
to believe that water was metamorphosed into 
blood ; that the heavens rained blood ; and that the 
snow lost its natural color, and appeared stained 
with blood ; and even that flour bread has offered 
a blood-imbued nourishment to man, from which 
severe diseases arose. These are the facts we find 
in ancient history, and even in some modem writ- 
ings, almost of our ovm times. 

In the spring of the year 1825, the waters of the 
Lake of Morat presented an appearance, in many 
places, of being colored with blood, and popular 
attention was directed toward this strange appear- 
ance. M. de Candolle,t however, proved that the 
phenomenon was caused by the development of 
myriads of those creatures which are called Oscel- 

* Le Cmistitutidnnel du 7 Septembre, 1826. 

t Extract from the Account of Vanhoom and. Van Kampen, 
1670. Stance de VAcadimie des Sciences, 5 Dicemhre, 1836. 

X Professor de CandoUe, the most distiaguished botanist of Che 
present period. — ^Ed. 
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latoria ruhescens {purple emferva of Fuller), and 
which form the link in the chain between animal 
and vegetable beings.* The phenomenon occurs 
every spring, and the fishermen then say the lake 
is in flower.t M. Ehrenberg, when sailing on the 
Red Sea, discovered that the color of the water is 
occasioned by a similar circumstance.l It would 
not, therefore, be impossible for a naturalist, were 
he to study the mode of reproduction of the oscel- 
latoria, to convert the waters of a pond, or a portion 
of a river or running stream, into apparent blood. 

We are acquainted with many natural causes 
which explain those stains observed on stones and 
the walls of buildings, which might easily be im* 
agin^d to be caused by a shower of blood. The 
phenomenon of red snow, less often remarked, al- 
though as common as the other apparent blood 
stains, yet results from many nsUural causes. Nat- 
uralists have attributed it sometimes to the pollen 
powder of a species of pine ; sometimes to small 
insects, or minute plants, which attach themselves 
also to' the surface of certain marbles,§ and to those 
calcareous pebbles which are found on the sea- 
shore.ll 

* Revue Encychpidique, tome xxxiii., p. 676. 

t The phenomenon, on the occasion referred to, continaed for 
several months. In the advanced period of the day, the lake ap* 
peared covered at a little distance from its banks with long, par- 
allel, red lines, which were driven by the wind into the small 
bays, and, being collected round the weeds, formed a spnme of a 
beaati&il color, varying from greenish black to lively red. A pu- 
trid odor exhaled from the shallow places. The flesh of the pike 
and the perch became as red as if they had been fed on madder, 
and the small fish died. — ^Ed. 

X Revue Encyclopidique, tome xxxili., p. 7§3 ; and NouveUeB 
Annales des Voyages, 2d edit., tome vi., p. 383. 

$ See, on this subject, the interesting memoir of M. le Professetzr 
Agardh, Bulletin de la SociiU de G^ographie, vol. vi., p. 209-219 ; 
and the Memoire de M. Turpin, on the red substance which is 
found on the surface of white marbles, Acad^mie des Seieitees, s€' 
ance du 12 Dicembre, 1836. 

II The account of the red snow which Captain Boss observed 
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In the environs of Padua, in 1819, the polenta 
prepared with the flour of maize appeared covered 
with numerous little red spots, which were soon 
considered, in the eyes of the superstitious, as drops 
of blood. The phenomenon appeared many suc- 
cessive days, although pious terror sought, by fasts, 
prayers, masses, and even exorcisms, to bring it to 
a termination. Those feelings, excited to an al- 
most dangerous degree, were at length t;almed by 
a naturalist,* who proved that the red spots were 
but the results of a mold, until then unobserved.f 

in the Arctic reg^ion, and the Bpecimen of the substance which, 
that oflBcer brought home, excited in no ordinary degree the atten- 
tion of the naturalists, botanists, and chemists of Europe, and 
many theories were formed to explain its nature. The most sat- 
isfactory opinion was given by Professor Agardh, in a memoir 
published in the twelfth volume of the Nova Acta Naturae Curi- 
otorum, p. 737. The professor first notices a shower reqembling 
sulphur that fell near Lund, and which was found to be the fari|xa 
of the fir ; and two showers of apparent blood ; more especiaJly 
one which fell at Shonen in 1711, occasioned by insects^ but whica 
the Bishop of Swedbe^ pronounjced to be a miraculous interyea- 
tion of the Divinity, and not a natural event, be then mentions 
most of the parts of Europe where red snow has been observed, 
fmd also the opinions of botanists respecting it ; especially that 
of Baron Wrangel, that it was a species of liqhen, which He 
termed Lepraria kermesina ; but Dr. Agardh regarded it to be 
one of the al^a, and named it Protococcus nivalis, or kermenmts^ 
He examined itun^er the microscope, and found that it consisted 
pf minute, blood-red, opaque particles, perfectly round and ses- 
sile ; they were both aggregated, forming little clusters, and sol- 
itary. He considers that there is a great affinity between it and 
the infnsory animals, beings Which seem to be the link between 
the animal and the vegetable kingdom, and which pass into each 
other, and for the existence of which the agency of Ught and 
heat is essential. The protococcus has> never been seen except 
on white bodies. It has been asserted by naturalists that it is 
^precipitated from the atmosphere ; but this opinion ibas not been 
jxkode out.> Agardh suppCMses that the melting of the snow, and^ 
the vivifying power of i(s light, contribute to the production of this' 
plant ; but I may remark, that although these powers may call 
the plant into existence when its spawn or germs are present, 
yet we are still in the dark as to whence it is derived. An ex- 
tellent figure and account of the plant is contained in Dr. Gro- 
ville's Scottish Cryptogamic Flora, vol. iv., p. 231. — Ed. 
• * Revue Encycu^dique, p. 144, 145. 
t Blood spots, as these wete termed, werd firs£ observed duiing 
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'The grain of the bearded darnel {Lolium temu^ 
lentum), mixed with wheat, gives a reddish tinge 
to bread baked on the ashes ; and if this food be 
eaten, it oceasions violent giddiness. Thus, in all 
the examples quoted, the; natural effect being sat- 
isfactorily made out, the marvelous disappears, and 
with it falls the accusation of imposture or ridicu- 
lous credulity with which ancient authors are so 
frequently accused. 

On the surface of the hot mineral springs of Ba- 
den, in Germany, and on the waters of Ischia, an 
island in the kingdom of Naples, the zoog^ne is 
gathered, a singular substance, resembling human 
fiesh and skin y and which, after undergoing the 
process of distillation, produces the same results 
as animal matter. M. Gimbernat* has seen rocks 
covered with this substance near the Castle of L^- 
pomena^ and in the valleys of Sinigaglia and Ne- 

tbe ^eat general plague in tbe sixth century, and again during 
• tiie plague of the years 786 and 959. " Tbe same spots, also, in 
the years 1500 to 1503, threw the faithful into gjeat consternation, 
because, as on the former occasions, they fancied they recognized 
in them thiT form of the cross." Grnsius, a writer of that period, 
even gives the names of many on whose clothes crosses were vis- 
ible. In the vicinity of Biberach, on the Rhine, a miller's lad, who 
' ventured to make rude sport of those supposed markings of the 
- crosii, was seized and burned.* These spots, on the last-mention- 
ed occasion, spread through Germany and France. They were 
priucipally red, but they varied in color. They appeared on the 
roofs of houses, on cloEhes (whence the name Lepra vestuwn), 
on the veils and neckerchiels of women, on household utensils, 
and even on meat in Iw^ers. George Agricola, a naturalist who 
lived at the time, recognized them as lichens, and regarded their 
appearance as an indication of extensive disease.t At so late a 
period as 1819, a red coloring mold appeared on vegetable and 
animal substances in the province of Padua, which excited super- 
stitious apprehensions among the p<eople4 — Ed 

* Journal de Pharrhacie, 1821, p. 196. 

* Hecker*s Epidemics of the Middle Ages, trans. 1844, p. S05. 
f Agricola, De Peste, 1554, lib. i., p. 45. 

t Vincenzo Sette, SulP Arrosimento Straordinario, dbc, quoted by H«ck- 
er, loe. cit.f p. 206, note. 
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gropont.* This affords an explanation of those 
showers of human flesh which held a place among 
the crowd of the prodigies of antiquity, and which 
excited an excusable drQad in those who beheld in 
them an announceii\(^nt of .the decrees of fate, or 
threateningS of the Divinity, and who would im- 
pute to divine intervention every rare and oppor- 
tune event.t 

In 1572, some time after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, a hawthorn blossomed in the Cime- 
ti^re des Innocents;! fanaticism saw in this pre- 
tended prodigy a convincing proof of the approba- 
tion of Heaven of the destruction of the Protestants. 

When the soldiers of Alexander were digging 
wells in the vicinity of the Oxus, they reniarked 
that a spring flowed in the tent of the king ; as they 
had not at first perceived the water, they pretended 
it had ai-isen suddenly, and was a gift of the gods ; 
and Alexander was willing they should believe it 
to be a miracle.^ 

j The same wonders have been displayed in very 
different times and places.' In 17^4, the Chinese 
troops, pursuing in Mongolia an army of rebels, suf- 
fered severely from thirst. They^ discovered a 
spring near the camp, and cried out that it had is- 
sued miraculously from the ground. This favor 
was attributed to the spirit of the Blue Sea,l| which 
lay in the vicinity of the spot w^here the miracle 

^ * It is most probably an bematocDCcns, one of die zoocarp8,peca- 
liar organized bodies variously classed by botanists and zoologists 
^as antmaU or plants^ owing to the difficulty of determining to 
which division of the organic kingdom of nature they belong.— 1!d. 

t There can be no doubt ihat every event in liie system of na- 
ture is under the direction of the I)eity ; but this does not set 
aside the agency of secondary causes, which are continually op- 
erating, and by whose influence we explain both the ordinary 
phenomena of nature, and rare and opportune events. — £d. 

X Thuan, HUty lib. lii., $ 10. $ a. Curt., lib. vii., chap. 10. 

II Timkowski, Voyage a Pekin, tome ii., p. 277. 
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was obseiTed, and the emperor ordered a monu- 
ment to be raised to record the event. 

The Emperor Isaac Comnenus, being overtaken 
by a violent storm, took shelter under a beech-tree. 
The noise of the thnnder alarmed him ; he there^ 
fore changed his place, and immediately af^rward 
the beech was uprooted by the violence of the 
wind. The preservation of the emperor's life 
passed for a miracle, owing to the intercession of 
St. Thecla,* whose day is even now observed by 
the Christians, and to whom Isaac Comnenus ded- 
icated a church .t 

The rain which so opportunely succored Mar- 
cus Aurelius in the war against the Marcomans 
was attributed by the Christians to the efficacy of 
their prayers ; by Marcus Aurelius to the favor of 
Jupiter ; by some polythejsts to an Egyptian magi- 
cian ; and by others to the astrologer Julianus ; but 
all concurred in regarding it as a celestial prodigy. 

When Thrasybulus came, at the head of the ex- 
iled Athenians, to deliver his country from the yoke 
of the thirty tyrants, J a fiery meteor illumined his 
path r it was regarded as a divine fire, sent by the 
gods to guide him in the darkness of the night, and 
to conduct him by roads unknown to his enemies. 

The falling c^ aerolites has so frequently hap- 
pened, that it may concur with the moment. of a 
combat ; and such a coincidence probably gave rise 
to the fiction that Jupiter rained stones on the en- 
emies of Hercules.§ Were we to credit the Arabs, 
a similar shower crushed, at the foot of the walls of 

' Bt. Thecla was a native of Isauria. She was well educated, 
and is renowned for her eloquence, which she is said to have re- 
ceived from St. Paul, by whom she was converted from pagan- 
ism, and on whom she attended in several of his apostolical joar- 
neys. — Butler's Lives of Saints, &c., p. 498. — Ed. 

T Anna Comoiena, Aist. de TEmpereur Alexis Comniv^, lir* 
iii., chap. 6. t Clement. Alex., Stromal., lio. i. 

$ This fable Inay also be explained b^ sopp^iog it a speciijien 
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Mecca, the Ethiopians, who were the profane be- 
siegers of the sacred city • It is also related that 
Basil, chief of the Bogomiles, returning in the even- 
ing from the palace of the emperort to his celt. 
Was assailed by a shower of stones, not any of which 
were thrown by a human hand, and that the phe- 
nomenon was accompanied by a violent earth(}uake. 
The enemies of Basil deemed this phenomenon a 
supernatural punishment upon the heretical monk. 
The inhabitants of Nantes, at the time when their 
country was under subjection to the arms of Julius 
Caesar, took refuge in the marshes, which form at 
some distance the river xyf Bologne. Their asy- 
lum enlarged, and became a town, known under 
the name of Herbatilicum. In 534, the soil on 
which it was built, having^ been undermined by 
water, sank into a lake, which swallowed up the 
town ; one part of it, situated on high ground, alone 
remained, and is at this day the village of Her- 
bauge. Hagiographers promulgated as a miracle 
this disaster, which is so naturally explained ; and 
we are told that St. Martin, who was sent by St. 
Felix, bishop of Nantes, to convert the inhabitailts 
of Herbatilicum, finding them immovable in the 
faith of their fathers, and in consequence of the re- 
ception he' met with, departed in despair ; the town 
immediately was ingulfed, and a lake usurped its 
place, presenting an enduring monument of the 
chastisement inflicted on unbeliefj 

of the fia^orative etyle. The pebUes which cover the plain where 
the battle was fought would furnish abundant ammunition to the 
■ warriors armed with slings, who, under the auspices of their na- 
tional god, the Tir^^nthian Hercules, invaded the south of Craul, 
and fought the natives. 

• Bruce, Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile, vol ii., p. 
,446, 447. 

t Anna Comnena^ Histoire de VEmpereur Alexis Comnine, 
^ liv. XV., chap. 9. 

i AcUs de 8t. Martin, Abbi de Vert&u, in the Preuves de VHis- 
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In the Bay of Douamanez similar marine miiB 
may be observed. These, says aneient tradition^ 
are the remains x>f the town of Is, which was swal- 
lowed up by the sea in the commencement of the 
Mh. century. Gralon, king of the country, alone 
saved himself; and the impression made on the 
rock by the hoof of the horse that carried him away 
is stil] pointed out.* Inundation is a local phe- 
nomenon, which can >not be a matter of surprise ; 
other ruins on the same coast attest the ravages of 
Nature ; but it has ever been, in all ages, the in- 
clination of man to take advantage of natural dis- 
asters, and to announce them as preternatural events 
intended for the benefit of moitality. 

The ignorance of the &ot that certain phenomena 
are peculiar to certain localities, has caused some 
events to be either revered as supernatural inter-' 
positions, or rejected as impossibilities. Among 
such are pretended showers of nutritive substances. 
We are told that, in 1824 and in 1828, a shower of 
this kind fell in a district of Persia, and so abund- 
ant was the rain that, in some places, it lay five or 
six inches deep on the gi'ound. The supposed fallen 
substance, however, was a well-known species of 
lichen, which the cattle and the sheep eat up with 
great avidity, and which was also converted into 
very eatable bread.f How many natural occur- 
rences have thus passed for miracles. 

If the multitude have often regarded as prodigies 
some local phenomena, the periodical return of 
which they did not reckon upon, ignorance, also^ or 
forgetfulness, has oflen obscured the knowledge of 
the natural facts, even to the priests themselves, 

toire de Bretagne de Dom Mariee, tome i., p. 196. See, aUio, La 
Vie de St. Martin, Oct 24 ; and JLa Vie de St. Filbert, Aagtut 20. 

* Cambray, Voyage dan$ le D6partement de Finistire, tome 
ii., p. 221-224. 

t Sianee de VActuUmie dc$ Sciences, Aqg. 4, 1886. 
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who proclaimed them as prodigies. - The following 
example affords a proof of this remark. The Ele- 
ans worshiped Jupiter Apomyios (the fly-catcher), 
and, at the commencement of the Olympic games, 
a sacrifice to the god was performed for the banish" 
ment.of all the flies. Hercules, in the place where 
a temple was afterward raised to him, invoked the 
god Myagrus* (also a fly-catcher), on which ac- 
count, the story adds, the flies were ne^er afler 
seen in that temple.t But« independent of the use 
of secret means, such as certain fumigations, which 
drivi9 away flies, the disappearance of these insects 
was only a natural consequence of the profound ob- 
scurity which always reigned in heathen sanctuaries. 
In order to discover whether the prodigy bestowed 
the surname on the god, or whether the surname 
of the god was the origin of the pretended prodigy, 
let us examine where the worship of the fly-catch- 
ing god commenced. ^ 

In Syria and in Phcenicia the god Belzebuth, or 
Baalzebud,! the god, or lard of the flies, was wor- 
shiped ; and, at the approach of Pluto, or Her- 
cules, the Serpent, the constellation which rises in 
October, all the flies disappeared. But such a co- 
incidence could only occur, and be consecrated by 
religion, in a country where the presence of the 
flies amounts almost to a plague, and where the 
revolution of the seasons^ regulates their periodical 
return. 

** Myagras, or Myodes, was an Egyptian demi-god. — ^Ed. 

t Solinus, cap. i. Flin., Hist. Nat., lib. x., cap. 28 ; and lib. 
xxix., cap. 6. 

X The name of Baal-zebad may be traced in that* of Bal-znb, 
nnder which the ancient Irish worshiped the sun as the God of 
Death ; that is, the son of the inferior signs ; the same as Serapis 
and Pluto (C. Higgins on the Celtic Drutds, p. 119). It is difficult 
now to prove a common origin between the divinities of Ireland 
and those of PhoBnicia. Baal-zebud was in PhoBnlcia the star of 
the autumnal equinox, the god whose annual arrival put' an end 
to the plague of flies. 
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The inhabitants of Cyrene made sacrifices to the 
god Acbro to be delivered from flies.* This draws 
us nearer to the point we desire to arrive at. It 
was from the platform of Meroe,t far from the form- 
idable Tsaltsalya, that the' shepherds took flight to 
await, the autumnal equinox, the desired termina- 
tion of his six months' reign. They must have 
worshiped, in this conqueror of flies, the constella- 
tion of the equinox, afterward represented by Ser- 
rapis, Pluto, and the Serpent. In the countries 
where this divinity was adored, as changing^ the 
face of the earth and the destinies of men, £e lively 
impression made on those who had freauently wit- 
nessed the plague, over which he triumpned, concur- 
red to extend his worship from Cyrenaica into Syr- 
ia among the Phoenicians. 

The Romans and the Greeks^ perhaps, also bor- 
rowed this superstition ; but it is remarkable that 
-Greece attached itself only to African traditions. 
The Arcadians of Hereea joined the worship of the 
demi-god Myagrus,* which they had acquired from 
Africa, to that of Minerva. Their tradition report- 
ed, indeed, that Minerva was bom in Arcadia ; but 
it was on the margin of the fountain Tritonides that 
we are told the same wonders were displayed! as 
those which assigned the Lake, or River ^ritonis, 

• Plin., HUt Nat. 

t Modem geographen have differed in fixing the localit]^ of 
Meroe ; bnt M. Cailloax baa settled the question. He describes 
. it t» be that part of Africa in the vicinity of the Nile, which is 
formed into a kind of peninsula by the Nile itself not its branch- 
es Astapus and Astaboras, as formerly supposed. The river 
bends' in such a manner as nearly to insalate a spaoe so large, 
that to travel xoond it requires many weeks, while across its neck 
is onl^ one day's journey. Its inhabitants resembled the Egyp* 
tians m their refinement and their architecture ; indeed, Meroe 
was supposed to have been the cradle of most of the religious in- 
stitutions of the EgjTptians. — Ed. 

X Pausanias, Arcaa., cap. xxvi. The Boeotians, also, of Alaloo- 
meniB show in their country a liver Triton, on the banks of which 
. they placed the birth of Mineiva.— Pausanias, jBoo^* «»p- xzziiL 
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in Libya, as having tlie honor of being the birth- 
place of Minerva. An Arcadian colony, which 
established itself amon^ those hills on which, at a 
future period, Rome was built, carried there the 
worship of Hercules. If Nnma owes to the Tyr- 
rhenians the knowledge which induced him to conse- 
crate at Rome, under the name of Janus,* a temple 
to the planetary god of Meroe,t it was most prob- 
ably communicated by the companions of Evander, 
who, long before his time, had raised an altar on 
the banks of the Tiber to the annual liberator of the 
Rivers Astapus and Astaboras. 

When the worship of this local divinity was thus 
propagated among a people to whom it must have 
been foreign, the prodigy attributed to him arose 
naturally from the mterpretation of his name, of the 
origin of which they were ignorant. Analogous in- 
ventions have at all times been numerous, and espe- 
cially when they were often fostered by the exhibi- 
tion of the emblems appropriated to the name 
which the god bore, and regarding which the sup- 
posed prodigy furnished a plausible explanation. 

The vulgar, for whose adoration prodigies are 
presented, believe, without reflecting on the nature 
of their belief; the m^n of education submits, from 
habit, to the established belief; the endeavors of the 
priest is to make it respected, and to increase his 
own influence.^ 

* JanaB was merelv a symbolical representatian of tihe fear. 
Some of bia stataes beld the number 300 in one hand and 65 in 
the other.^ED. t Leagleti InlroducHoh d VHtatoire^ p. 19. 

t It is cariooB to obserye sapentition holding her sway over tiba 
minds of the ignorant long after the snn of Oluistianity dispelled 
the shades of idolatry anid shed its benign inflaence upon this 
island. Kiik, in his Essay on Fairies, serioasly infisnns ns that 
these beings changed their places of abode at each quarter of the 
year ; " and at sach revolution of time," says he, '' teen, or msis 
<}/' ihe second sight, hiLve very terrifying encounters with them, 
even on the high- ways; who, therefore, usually shun to travel 
abroad at these four seasons of the year, and thereby have made 
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]^(in6I« who have died from sufFocation were at 
one time thought to have been killed by the de- 

it a costom to this day, among the 8ootiBh-Irish, to keep church 
dalv every first Sandav of the quarter to sain or hfdbw themselves, ' 
their oorae and cattell, from the shots and stealth of these wan- 
dering tribes ; and man^r of these superstitions people will not be 
seen m chnrch againe till the next quarter begin, as if no duty 
were- to be learned or done by them, but all the use of wonhipi 
and sermons were to save them from these arrows that fly in the 
dark."* The popular creed, also, at the same period, and almost 
onward to the present day, vvas burdened with nie belief in omens 
and autfuries, while the common people nourished as sacred the 
most absurd superstitions and observances. Reginald Scot, who 
wrote a work entitled *' Discaverieaf Witchcraft," says, " Amongst 
us there be mauie women and effeminat men (manie papists al- 
waies, as by their superstition mav appeare) that make great 
divinations upon the shedding of salt, wme, &c. ; and for the ob- 
servation of dates and horses, use Ba great witchcraft as in anie 
thing. For if one chance to take a fall ixom a horse, either in a 
sUpperie or in a stuml^linj^ waie, he will note the daie and hour, 
and count the time unlucky for a joumie. Otherwise he that re- 
oelveth a mischance will consider whether he met with a cat, or 
a hare, where he went first out of his doores in the morning ; or 
stumbled not at the threshold at his going out ; or put not on his 
shirt the wrong side outwards, or his left shoe on his right foote.'"^ 
Reginald's namesake. Sir Walter Scott, informs na that super- 
natural appearances are " still believed to announce death to the 
ancient Highland family of MacLean of Lochbuy. The spirit of 
an ancestor slain in battle is heaid to gallop along a sfeoa^ bank, 
and then to ride thrice around the family residence, ringing his 
^airy bridle, and thus intimating the approaching cdamity.'t Sir 
V^futer refers to this omen in the Lady of the Lake : 
** Soands, too, bad come in midnight Uast, 
Of chan^nff steeds, careering fast 
Along Benharrow's shingly side, 
Wbertf mortal horseman ne'er might ride." 
The tomb^flres of the Scandinavians, the tan-toe of the Welsh, 
were also omens announcing death; and it was generally be- 
lieved that when a freeholder was about to die, a meteor was al- 
ways seen either to shoot over and vanish on his estate, or to gleam, 
witu a lurid light over the family burying-ground. Mrs. Grant, in 
her Essays on the superstitions of the Highlanders of Scotland, 
relates a singular instanoe of the belief of a learned and pious 
clei^man in the predictive property of these tomb-Jires, well 
wortny of perusal.^ The apparition of the "corpse candle," can- 
wyll corph, implicitly believed in Wales, is a light which is sup' 

* Kirk's Essay f on Fairies, p. 3, S. 
t Soot's Discovert* of Witchcraft, p. 203. . 
X Lady of the Lake yXt.\W. 
. # Vide Oraat's Sfsfiy, ACr, vol. i., p. SM. 
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mans of the mine, who were infernal spirits, guard- 
ians of treasures hidden in the depths of the earth, 
and who destroyed all covetous men for endeavor- 
ing to penetrate to their asylum. In these ancient 
and universal traditions we recognize the effects of 
exhalations and noxious gases which are disen- 
gaged in subterraneous places, particularly in mines. 
In order to preserve the miners from their deadly 
influence, science has investigated their nature, and, 
by thus acquiring a control over them, has dissipated 
the phantoms which were created by ignorance and 
terror. But could this have been attempted with 
success had science been able only to point out the 
evil without having discovered the remedy 1 Could 
science have dared to promulgate its beneficial dis- 
covery when princes, who committed their gold to 
the bosom of the earth, beheld in those superstitious 
terrors the surest safeguard of their hidden treas- 
ures'? or, even, so long as the miners referred to the 
influence of the. demons of the mine, not only the 
real dangers that surrounded them, but also attrib- 
uted to them their own awkwardness, their faults, 
and their misconduct in their subterranean dwell- 
ings 1* / 

To science it still belongs to denounce and to 
eradicate such universal errors, which may be re- 
posed to pass from the habitation of a person about to die to the 
church-yard,, precisely alon^ the path which the funeral must af- 
terward proceed. It is believed to be a mark of divine benefi- 
cence conferred upon the Welsh, from the prayers of St. David, 
who, on his death-bed, obtained a promise that none of his flock 
should die without having previous intimation of his death. The 
"Welsh have implicit belief in the apparition ; they give the namd 
"canwyll corph," also, to the inflammably p^as fired by electricity 
in boggy grounds, and which they believe mdicates the death of 
a Welshman in some distant country. They have also credulity 
sufficient to give credence to another apparition, which they call 
teuLu, a kind of phantasmagoria representation of the funeral.* 
—Ed. ' * J. ToUins, Epht. Jtiner., p. 96, 97. 

* Meyrick'i Riftory and Antiftritietof CardiganthitexitPfp. 133. 
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garded ss real epidemics, by which multitudes are 
duped, although without a deceiver. At one time 
it was believed, in some parts of Italy» that the 
accouchement of women was always accompanied 
by the birth of monsters, an event which was be- 
lieved so common, that these monsters were desig- 
nated " Brothers of the Lombards, or Salemitans ;*** 
and they went so far as to believe that, in the patri- 
cian families, they were noble animals, such aa 
eagles and hawks ; and, in the plebeian families, 
the baser animals, such as lizards and toads. This 
belief gave rise to frequent accusations of sorcery, 
productive of atrocious condemnations ; and at that 
time any learned man would have shared the same 
fate as the victims whom he might have desired to 
save, if, in opposing the general extravagance of 
opinion, he had unveiled some ill-observed or in- 
correctly reported phenomenon as the orign of it, 
and thus exposed the deceptions inspired by folly, 
or interest, or the spirit of revenge.t 

• FromaBn, Traetatus de Fascinaticne, p. 622, 623, 626, Frater 
Lombardoruni yd Salermtarum. Rabelais probably alluded to 
this absard belief in the prodigies described as having preceded 
the birth of Pantagrael (liv. ii., chap. 2), prodigies which have al- 
ways been regarded as deserving a place among those extrava- 
gant fictions which are sometimes destined to serve as passports 
to bold tmths. 

t In the commencement of the seventeen^ centnry, a French 
priest having been, by an unlucky chance, attacked by one of the 
lower animals in a manner too disgusting to relate, was accused 
of sorcery by his own brother. On the outcry of the whole town, 
struck with horror, he was taken before the tnbunal of justice, and 
constrained, by the pains of the torture, to confess an ima^nary 
crime, lor w:hich he was condemned, and suffered an ignemmious 
death. Could a well-informed man, had he then related what 
Aristotle had written twenty centuries before regarding the 
charge, have ended the scandal, and terminated an absurd crim- 
inal prosecution, or prevented its abominable issue ? A man en- 
lightened, amid a blind, population, would he not have been 
cidled upon to exculpate himself ts a favorer of the crime> and aa 
an accomplice of the soreery ? Such a result might be suspected, 
when we are told that the illusion was entertained even by the 
celebrated Aubign^, One of the most enlightened men of the time 
in which he lived. 
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To explain many tales of sorcery, and elaciiiate 
many features in mythology, it is only necessary to 
observe the deviations from the usual course of 
Nature among tame animals, and among those in a 
state of confinement, and detached from the society 
of their fellows. 

But it would have been in vain for the voice of 
science to have raised itself to explain a phenome* 
non in which enthusiasm beheld a prodigy, espe* 
cially when men who had the power of creating 
belief had an interest in persuading the multitude 
that the prodigy was real. The priesthood would 
have menaced him in the name of that divinity 
whose rights he might be accused of contemning. 
Eresicthon, so says an ancient fable, used his ax in 
cutting down a wood consecrated to Ceres. Some 
time afterward he was attacked by the disease 
named Bulimia,* a malady which was as well 
known in the times of the tocients as in our own. 
He suffered insatiable hunger, which he attempted 
in vain to satisfy. His wealth soon disappeared^ 
all his resources failed, he sank under his malady, 
and died of inanition. The priests of Ceres conse- 
quently triumphed ; and a fable, invented by them, 
records that me impious Eresicthon perished mis- 

* The quantity of ipod oonsamed in some of the weU-aathen< 
ticated cases of this extraordinary disease -is almost incredible. 
Among others, Dr. Cochrane, of Liverpool, has recorded the case 
of a maK, placed under his own personal inspection, who, in one 
day. consumed four pounds of raw cow's udder, ten pounds of raw 
beef, and two pounds of candles, besides five bottles of porter. 
The disease has appeared in persons of all ages ; and many of 
them seemed to be, in every other respect, in good health. They, 
however, have usually soon died, and not umrequently of appa- 
rent inanition.* The unfortunate Thessalian, mentioned in uie 
text,-is said to have been driven to devour his own limbs. Ovid 
extends the tradition, and completely destroys its probability, by 
relating that the daughter of Eresicthon could transform herself 
into anv animal she pleased ; a power which she employed ibr 
her fatiner's bepefit — Metam^arp., f. xviii. — £d. 

^ II. I ■ I ■ I. ■ . ,1 .. .. ^ ^m^ 

* Medical and Physical Journal, vol. iii. 
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erably, the devoted victim of the vengeance of the 
goddess whose gifts are bestowed for the nourish* 
mentof the human species.* 

Such were the nature of those accidents which 
the priests knew how to turn to advantage, when 
circumstances threw them in their way ; nor did 
they allow a single phenomenon of this kind to es- 
cape their investigation. The Roman pontiils, how^ 
ever, did not introduce the practice of inserting in 
registers the miracles which were every year 
brought to light ; they borrowed the custom from 
•the £tru8cd.n priests, whose sacred books are frer 
quently quoted by Lydus;t and it is more than 
probable that this usage has existed in all the an- 
cient temples. With whatever intention they may 
have been at first established, such records must, 
in the end, have afforded very extensive informs^ 
tion. It is difficulirto coUect-a series of philosopb- 
ical observations without even involuntarily draw- 
ing comparisons. 

For instance, it would be interesting to disco^r 
what is reasonable or scientific in the judgment giy- 
en by a priest or an augur, on the results of a mir- 
acle, or the expiatory ceremonies prescribed for 
displaying them. Ofben, without doubt, it was only 
meant to disturb, or to reassure the alarmed imag- 
ination ; often igi^orance and fear blindly obeyed 
a superstitious custom, however stupid or ferocious. 
But, as Democritus informs us, the condition of the 
entrails of the animals sacrificed would futi^ish to 
a new colony, disembarked on an unknown shore, 
a probable idea of the nature of the soil and the 
climate on which their future welfare depended.^: 

* Modem snpentition eqaala in many respects the ancient. 

Fromann {Treice. de Fa$cmatione, p. 6, 13) qaotes instances of 

Balimia, which might be regarded aa examples of persons pop- 

. sessed by a devil. . t Lvdns, De Oatentu. 

X There can be no doubt fbat valttable information on the 8por» 

II. H 
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' The inspection of the liver of the victims, an op^ 
oration v«rhich afterward served as a basis for many 
predictions, had originally no other object. If they 
found it in all victims presenting an unhealthy char- 
acter, they concluded there was little salubrity, ei- 
ther in the waters or the pastures. The Romans 
were also regulated by similar indications in de- 
termining the foundations of towns and the posi- 
tion of fortified camps.* Such examples prove 
that some of the religious practices of the ancients 
emanated from positive science, founded on long 
t)bservation ; and in these we may still discover in- 
structive vestiges and real philosophy. 
• We have now reason for believing that magical 
performances were much more useful to the priests 
than prodigies, since, far from happening suddenly, 
-the precise moment, the extent, and the nature of 
the results were entirely dependent on the will of 
man. The apparent miracles related by the an- 
cients explain themselves naturally ; their accounts 
"of them can not, therefore, be regarded as false- 
'hoods ; and wherefore should their recitals be doubt- 
ed, when they treat of magical performances, which 
also admit of explanations not less satisfactory 1 It 
can only be believed that the priests possessed and 
kept secret the knowledge necessary to operate 
these wonders. Let us not overlook the rule by 
which our belief may be regulated $ namely, the 
measures of favorable or of contrary probabilities. 
Is it likely that, in every country, men, whose ve- 

of he&lth might occasionally be obtained from aach inspections ; 
yet animals, like men, become naturalized to the localities in 
-which they have long resided, and do not suffer from their insa- 
lubrity as animals or men newly transported to tliem. More ac- 
curate information can be obtained from observing the description 
of animals, reptiles, and insects peculiar t» the (country* and pa^ 
tienlarly thh planta indie[enous to the soil — Ed. 

* Vitruvius, De Architect., lib. i, cap. 4. Cicer., De Dioni^ 
-Bb. i, cap. 57. 
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iracity we have established on points which hav6 
been powerfully attacked, should relate so many 
-absurd wonders, and yet have, only for their object 
to impose upon the ignorant ? Is it not more prob- 
iEible that the recitals are founded on truth, and that 
these wonders have been affected by means acquir- 
ed fn>m the study of the occult scienbes, which 
were shut up in their temples 1 And does not this 
likelihood approach to certainty, if we admit that 
careful observation and a patient comparison of all 
prodigies and extraordinary facts would endow 
the, priests with a considerable fund of practical 
knowledge, and that from these researches magic 
may have originated 1 



CHAPTER V. 

Mft^c. — Antiqait^ and tJnivenality of the Belief in Magic.-~Itl 
Operations attributed equally to the Principle of £2vil fuid of 
Good. — It was not considered by the Ancients to imply the Sub- 

. Tersion of the Order of Nature. — Its Truth was not disputed, 
6ven when emanating from the Disciples of an inimical Re- 

. ligion. 

Time, the only power which refuses to regard 
any thing as invariable, aports with creeds, as it 
does with facts : it passes on ; and, in leaving tra- 
ces on its steps of the vestiges of obsolete opinion^, 
we are astonished to find expressions once nearly 
synonynaous now differing very widely with re- 
spect to the ideas whidh they are intended to convey. 

During a long period of time the world was gov- 
erned by magic : an art which, as the sublimity 
of its origin was credited, appeared little less than 
H participation in the powers of Divinity, and 
which, at the commepcement of our era, was even 
Bdmired by religious philosophers " as the science 
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wbicb unveils the operations of Nature,* and leads 
to the contemplation of celestial powers."! A hun- 
4red and fifty years later than the period just nien- 
tionedy the number of its professors,, and still more 
the worthlessness of Jthe charlatans who made it 
their trade, held loagic up to the contempt of all 
enlightened men. So much, indeed, was this the 
eaae, that Fhilostratusi in his biography of Apollo- 
fiius of Tyana,} asserts with eagei-ness that hi$ 
hero was no magician.§ ^Xn resuming its imports 
fince, during the darkness of the Middle Ages, tnag* 
ic became au object of horror and dread ; W the 
pit>grB8S of knowledge, and the dawn of truth, in 
the last and in the present age, has again jeduced 
it to an object of ridicule. 

The Greeks gave the title of magic to the sci- 
ence in which they had been instructed by the 
Magi ;|| and they thus established to the founder of 
that religion the claim to its invention. But, ac- 
cording to Ammianus Marcellinus,^ Zoroaster had 

* Phil Jnd., Lib. De Specialibus Leffibus. 

t Idem, Lib. Quod omnis probus liber. 

t This ApoUonius, for there were many of the name, Iras ft 
Pythagorian, and an assumed ma^cian, who gained mnch rep- 
utation by a few remarkable coincidences which >seemed to es- 
tablijib his pretended power of looking into futurity, and knowing 
What events were transacting in distant countries at the time 
he was relating them. Thus, at the very moment the Bmpera^ 
Domitian was stabbed, ApoUonius stopped short in the middk^ 
of a harangue he was delivering at Bphesus, and exclaimed : 
** Strike the tyrant— strike him V and when the news of the as^ 
lastination i^erwaid arrived,, he asserted that he had seen the 
transaction passing iniiis mind's eye. Although one a[ the most 
impudent impostors of his period, yet he was courted by princes, 
•and oommanded almost universal homage; The stories fold of 
his supernatural power by Philostratus are utter^v unworthy of 
belief.— Ed. $ Philostrat., Vit. ApoUon., lib. i., cap. J, 2. 

- H The Mobeds, priests of the Guebers, or Parsees, are still 
named Magoi in the Pehivi ^9lect.-^ZendrAve$ta, yol. ii., p. 506^ 
chap. ix. 

If Ammian. Marcell., lib. acxvi., cap. 6. An historian of the timd 
tii Constantine, who wrote a history of Home, and who, although 
^ pagan, and consequentlv favorable to polytheism, yet was vaoig 
©rate in his censure of Christianity.— Ed. - 
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^t> other ineHt than that of makings cbnsiclei^blo ad- 
ditions to the art of magic as it was practiced b j 
the Chaldeaiis.^ In the wurs carriea on against 
lifinus by Zoroaster, who was King of Bactria, At* 
nobeust aiiirms that on both sides magical arts were 
employed in common with more ordinary weapo'hs. 
The prophet of the Arieni, according to the tradi- 
lions preserved by his disciples, was subject from 
the cxadld to the persecutions of magicians ; and 
just before his birth the world teemed with these 
pretend efs to supernatural power.^ Saint Epi* 
phanius§ relates that Nimrod, in founding Bactna, 
establidied there the sciences of magic, aiid of as- 
tronomy, the invention of which was subsequently 
attributed to Zoroaster. Cassien speaks of a treat- 
ise on Magicjl which existed in the fifth century, 
pnd which is attiibuted to Ham, the son of Noah ! 
The father of the Church just quoted, places the 
pommencement of magic and of enchantments as far 

. * The* period in which Zoroaster, or Zetdaetetr, lived Sb VBOerv 
tain, out his religiotu svBtem became thai of Western Asiafiom 
the thne of Cyrus to the conqaest of Persia by Alexander 'the 
£hreat. The doctrine of a good and an evil principle was ih^ 
foondation of his religions system. He taught that both w«r« 
created by the Almi^t^ ; but that man and all the materiids of 
hnqipuaess were created by the good spirit, who was named Or- 
muzd ; while the latter, Ahriman, introduced all the evils aboumd- 
ing in this world. The magi were f^e sacerdotal class in ancient 
Persia: they worshiped fire and the sun as the emblems of Or« 
mazd. — ^Ed. t Amob., lib. L 

t 'lafe of Zoroaster. Zend-Avesta, tome i., part ii., ij. 10, 18, Ac. 
' $ S. Epiphan., Ad/oers. HcBres,, lib. i., tome 1. Saint Epipha- 
nius, although a Christian bishop, yet was bom of Jewish parents 
at Besanducazi, near Eleuthero^oUs. in Palestine. In early life 
he was a disciple of the Gnostics in Eg^t ; was made Bishop 
of Salamis, the metropolis of Cyprus,- in the year 368, and died 
at sea A.D. 403. His writings are valuable as containing many 
quotations from works no longer extant. Jerome affirms that he 
was well acquainted with the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Egyptian languages, and calls him pentaglottos, the five-tongued ; 
but Scaliger doubts bis learning, and asserts that he committeq 
the greatest blunders, and told the greatest falsehoods.— Ed. 

II Cassien, Conferen.f lib. i., cap. 21. 
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back fts the time of Jared, the fourth from'Se^ 
the son of Adam. 

Magic holds a prominent place in the traditiont 
of the Hebrews. The ancient inhabitants of the 
land of Canaan had incurred the Divine wrath by 
jtheir use of enchantments.* The Amalekites fight* 
ing with the Hebrews,! in their flight from Egypt, 
and Balaam besieged in his city by the King of the 
Ethiopians, and subsequently by Moses,! alike re* 
curred to magic as a mode of defense.§ The 
priests of Egypt were looked upon even in Hin- 
dostan as the most subtle of all magicians. Not 
less versed than themselves in the secrets of their 
Bcience,|| the wife of Fharoah was able to commu* 
nicate its mysteries to the remarkable child saved 
from the waters of this Nile by her daughter ; and 
who, "learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
was mighty in words and in deeds.''^ Justin, agree- 
ing wi& Trogilius Fompeius, relates that Joseph^ 
having been carried into Egypt as a slave, acquired 
there the arts of magic, which enabled him to fore- 
see and to avert the horrors of famine, which, with- 
out this interposition, must have depopulated that 
beautiful kingdom.** 

From the earliest ages magic has obtained the 

* Wisdom of Solomon. " Whom thou hatest for doin^ most 
Odious works oT witchcraft, and wicked sacrifices ; Imd also those 
inerciless murderers of children, and devonrers of man's flesh, and 
tiie feasts of blood, with their priests out of the midst of tbeir 
idolatrous crew, and the parents that killed widi their own hands 
isouls destitute of help. — Chap. 3cii., ver. 4-6. 

t De Vita ei Morte Mosis, ^^c., p. 35. t /W«i., p. 18-21. 

J L£8 MiUe et une Nuits, 507« Nuit (traduction d'Edouard Gaa- 
thier), tome vii., p. 38. 

II De Vita et Morte Mosis, ^-c, note, p. 199. 

iT Acts of the Apostles, cap. vii., Vers. 22. 
. ** Justin, lib. xxxvi., cap. 2.* 

* That Joseph might have noqaired some of the learning of the Egyp- 
ins, and eren a knowledge of magic, is not improbable ; but Jastin has 



no aathortty for referring his foresight of the famine, which he predicted 
and provided for, to that art.— £x>. 
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highest consideration in Hindostan. M. Horst* ev- 
tablishes the truth that the collection of the Vedak 
contains many magical writings. He remarks, that 
the laws of Menoi^, in the code published by Sir 
William jTones, mention various magical oeremoi 
Dies which are permitted to be employed by the 
Brahmins (chap, ix., p. 11). There exists also in 
Hindostan a belief not less ancient, and which like- 
.wise prevails in China, that, by the practice of cef- 
tain austerities, the penitent acquires an invincible 
and truly magical power over the elements, over 
men, and even over the powers of l^eaven. Th6 
.Hindoo mythology, in many places, represents pen- 
itents dictating laws, and inflicting punishments on 
the Supreme Divinity. 

If from the East we carry our inquiries West" 
ward, and toward the North, we find magic bearing 
equal marks of ascendency, and of high antiquity. 
Under its name, '* Occult Science,^'* it was known to 
the Druids of Great Britainf and those of Gaul.^ 
Odin, so soon as he had founded his religion in 
Scandinavia, was regarded there as the inventor of 
magic.§ Yet how many had preceded him ! Voel- 
ours, or Volveurs,|| priestesses well versed in magic, 

* M. Greg. Conrad Horst published, in 1820 and 1821, The Li- 
hrary of Magic, 2 vols. 1 hare not been able t» conanlt the Ger- 
man onginal ; what I qnote from it here, and in the 4th chapter, 
is obtained from a notice which the erudite M. P. A. Stapfer has 
^ad th^ kindness to communicate to me. 

t Plin., Hut. Nat^ lib. xxx., cap. 1. 

i Ibid., Ub. xvi., cap. 14 ; lib. xxiv., cap. 11 ; lib« zxr., cap. 9 ; 
lib. xxix.. cap. 3. 

$ Odin flourished about 70 years B.C., as a conqueror, apriest* 
•od a monarch. He took advantage of the ignorance and crednlitjr 
of his conntiymen, the Scandinavians, to impose upon them thd 
most absurd ideas of his supernatural power. He fell by his own 
bands ; and, in dying, promised eternal felicity to such of bis fol< 
lowers as should lead a virtuous life, fight with intrepidity, and 
die in the field of battle.— Ed. > 

il The Gothic women were supposed to possess, in a pecuhat 
degree, the faculty of looking into futurity; on which. account/ 
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were associated with tBe ancient religion, wUch 
Odin attempted either to destroy or to remodel."* 
The £rst tales of Saxo Grammaticas are connected 
with times greatly anterior to the age of Odin : 
tiiere are few of them which do not contain a dis- 
play of magical power. 

Erudition and physiological criticisms have ar- 
rived at a point of perfection which renders it su- 
perfluous to discuss the question, whether a knowl- 
edge of the occult sciences was obtained by the 
'Northern tribes from the Greeks and Romans. 
There is suiEcient reason for saying that they were 
Aot;t and there can be but little doubt that the 
Greeks and Romans were but the impeHect schol- 
ars of the sages of Egypt, of Asia, and of Hindoo- 
tan. At what period &e communications of the 
priests of the Ganges with the Druids of Gaul, or 
the Scalds of Scandinavia, took place, it is difficult 
to determine. He who can develop the origin of 
superstition^ and of the human sciences, may be 

, those among them who made profe^ision of magic and divinatdoB 
were every where received with respect and honor. On thit 
fact the Vertamt Kivitha, or Descent oi' Odin, so admirably- traiui- 
lated by Grey the poet, is foanded. Odin wends his way to 
Niflbehar, the hell of the Goths, to consult Hela, the. Goddess of 
Death, who, in Hfe, had been cme of these prophetesses. 

" Right against the eastern gate, 
By the moss-grown pile he sate ; 
Where long of yore to sleep was laid. 
The dust of the prophetic maid.** 

His object was to know the fate of his son Balder, who was 
Bick, and for whose life he was alarmed. — ^Ed. 

* Monter, Ori the most Ancient Religion of the I^ortht before the 
Time of Odin. Dissertation extraite par M. Depping, Mimovret 
de la aociet6 des Antiquaires de France^ tom6 ii., p. 930, 231. 

t M. Tiedmiuyi has pat this tmth beyond a doabt. 8ee hii 
Prize Dissertation in 1787, crowned by the Academy of Gdttin- 
^en. De Quasstione ^tuefuerit artium magiearwn artium &rigo ; 
fuomodo iUtB, ab AsuejjojmHs ad Gr€Bcos at^pie Romanost oEqtte 
ab hii ab cateras gentes sint propagates quibusque ratiomibus ad- 
ducti fuerint ii qui, ad nostra usque iempora, easdem vel defende- 
ren^, vel oppugnarent ? Marpnrg, 4to, p. 94, 95. I have taken ad- 
vantage more than once of this excellent Dissertation by Tiedmaim. 
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Bupposed also capable of informing us of tke source 
of magic But, m reference to the period in which 
tnagic was assiduously studied, we are taught to 
believe that the sages attempted to govern nature 
by means of science, in the name of the principle 
df all good ; and at another, by the art of working 
miracles through invocations of the evil powers* 
This distinction of equal and unequal powers op* 
erating against one another, being sometimes pro* 
ductive' of similar results, may be traced in the 
history of Zoroaster, and in that of the Hindoo my- 
thology ; and such must always be the case where 
men of opposing interests are endowed with the 
same resources. Who were the evil genii ] The 
gods and the priests of rival religions. This omeOf 
or that miracle, still in fact the same, vras attribu-* 
ted by one set to the intervention of Hewen; by 
another, to the interposition of the infernal demon ; 
according as particular opinions prevailed^ or ac-i 
eoriding to the locality where they occurred. 

To this direct opposition respecting the origin of 
miracles, alternately the objects of adoration and 
of abhorrence to the superstitious^ was allied the 
unanimous concurrence as to their reality. The 
general assent of mankind is^said to be an irref> 
ragable proof of truth ;* and we may ask, when 
was this assent ever given with greater decision 
dian in favor of the existence of magic,, or the aci-( 
ence of working miracles, by whatever name it ia 
designated, by whatever title we adorn it I For 
thousands of years civilized nations, as well as the 
most barbarous tribes, if we except a few savage 
hordes, cherished, denounced, and endeavored to 
protect themselves against the power which they 
believed was granted to some men to change the 
common course of nature, through the medium of 
* Comemvs omnium popularum, Spc, 
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eerCftin mysterious operations. Wa say the com**, 
mon course of nature, because it is important to re- 
mark that the doctrines of the ancients regarding 
apparent miracles, and their generally admitted 
opmions, differ materially &om those which the 
moderns of the West appear to hav^e formed for 
t^mselves ; and according to which, the attempt 
to explain a miracle is, in effect, to deny it. The 
theory that a miracle bespeaks a subversion, or a, 
suspension of the laws of nature, may have been 
first admitted by fear or astonishment, and after- 
ward .continued by ignorance and want of re* 
flection; but against this admission both reason; 
and skepticism are speedily armed. In this sense 
there exists no miracle. Under our very eyes a 
eonjurer has apparently revived a man who has 
been beheaded ; and JElian relates that Esculapius 
reunited the heart of a woman to her corpse, and 
restored to her both life and health.* 

The Kurdes, or Ali-Oulahies, who worship Ali, 
Iho son-in-law of Mohammed, as an incamation/of 
&e Deity, ascribe a similar miracle to him ; and it, 
has been still more recently asserted that a noble ma- 
gician possessed the secret of performing \u\ ' Ad- 
mitted among the spectators, a philosopher would 
at first be suspicious of imposture. He would rec-. 
oUect how much the address of the. mere juggler 
may effect. A juggler very recently, indeed, ex- 
hibited to the public the spectacle of apparently 
beheading a man, as he lay upon the stage, in such 
a manner as to produce very painful feelings in the 

* ^lian, De Nat. Aninud.t lib. ix., cap. 33. 

t Froinann, Tract, de Faacin., &c., p. 635, 636. Rabelais, a 
pbilosopber, who, under the tnask of folly, has so many times ex- 
ilted reason, seems to hare bad in his view this imposture. Ha 
displays to us Panurge completely carina one of his companions 
in arms, who had had his head cat off m battle. — Pantagrud, 
liv. ii., chap. 30. 
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iipectatoTS.* He displayed the severed bead to 
convince the skeptical, and even invited them to 
touch it, to open the mouth, which shut again of 
its own accord, and to examine the bleeding section 
of the neck at the extremity of the trunk ; he after< 
ward withdrew a curtain, and almost immediately 
the living man reappeared. Now let us suppose 
the juggler to be above the suspicion of chicanery^ 
the skeptic might say : " I presumed the thing to 
be impossible, but it appears that I was Wrong, if 
'my senses are not spell-bound by some insurmount-> 
able illusion. I admit that the fact, if once estab- 
Hshed, becomes a valuable acquisition to science; 
but before I can recognize a miracle in it, I must 
have the demonstration that the thing could not oc- 
cur except God himself should reverse the order of 
his own fixed laws. At present your proof reaches 
t)o further than what is afforded by my probably 
deceived sight, and your skillfulness." 

By presuming the existence of a thing on the 
ground of its possibility, the ancients, inspired with 
religious gratitude, did not require that the appa-* 
rent miracle which. astonished them should be of a 
description to subvert the order of nature ; every 
unexpected succor in urgent necessity was receiv- 
ed by them as a direct benefit from the gods ; all 
that implied worth, prudence, or learning superior 
to that of ordinary men, was ascribed by them to 
an mtimate participation in the divine essence, or, 
at least, to a superhuman inspiration, of which the 
BupeHor being who displayed these gifts was the 
first to boast. In ancient Greece the wonderful 
exploits of great men were rewarded by gaining 
for them the title of heroes, a term synonymous 
with that of demigods ; and also by con^rring 
upon the hero of divine honors. 

* At Nancy» in 1829. 
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If tbe remembrance of tbia ancient and nnhrersal 
belief were preserved among us, we sbould censure 
less seyerely Homer, and other poets of antiqnitjr; 
Ibr the repeated intervention of die gods ; the nar« 
rative of die poet expresses, in die clearest manner, 
the sentiment of die hero who, having been saved 
from imminent peril, or crowned by a. signal vic^ 
tory, imputes these advantages to the god \^o 
deigns to act as his guardian and to be his guide. 
Actuated hy such a belief, which assimilaCes per** 
fbctly with our hypothesis regarding the origin of 
eivilixadon,* the religious man does not perceive 
any necessity for ascribing imposture to the mir* 
acles cited in favor of thereveladons of other sects ; 
he neidier exposes himself to dangerous recrimina*^ 
tions, nor does he listen to any retaliation with re* 
gard to his own creed, or to arguments tending to 
If eaken that human testimony on which is founded 
our faith in all diese extraordinary events which 
we have not personally witnessed. The priests 
and the magi of religions the most widely different^ 
nnhesitadngly acknowledged die assumed miracles 
performed by their adversaries. On several occa* 
dions, Zoroaster entered the lists with necromancers 
inimical to his new doctrines: he did not deny 
their power, but he surpassed them iii performing 
wonders; and he asserted that while diey were 
executed by the power of the dews, emanations of 
the principle of evil, he established the trudi of his 
assertions by maintaining diat he surpassed theni 
only through the aid of the principle of good.t 

* Dela CivtHzatioHj^v, i., chap. 7. 

t AnqaetU^ Vie de ZbroMter, Zend-Avesta, tome l, partit ^ 
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CHAPTER VL 

^al of Skill between the Thaomatargists.— It was admitted that 
' the Victor derived his Science from the Deity; but it was 
' fboaded on Natural Philosophy, the Proofs of which are de- 
. rived: 1st. From the Conduct of the Thaumaturgists. — 2d. 

Trom their own Assertions regarding Ma^c, that the Oenii in- 
( Toked by the l^agieians sometimes signified the physical or 
. chenucal Agents accessory to the Occmt Science ; sometimes 

the Men who cultivated that Science. — 3d. The Magic of the 
' Chaldeans embraced all the Oocalt Sciences. 

. Wherever divisions arose in tbe sacerdotal col- 
leges, on account of interests involving power or 
glory, then combats of skill, analogous to those that 
constituted the triumphs of Zoroaster, were exhib- 
ited ; the attendant consequences were the infusion 
q£ greater energy apd the addition of increased lus- 
tre to'the Occult Sciences. The multitude, at once 
the dupes of creduUty and the slaves of fear, will- 
ingly revered as prodigies, mysterious omens, and 
miracles, the unusual phenomena pf nature ; but 
Xhe thaumaturgist had a more difficult task, when 
.enlightened men were to be at the same time his 
rivals and his judges. The marvelous was then in- 
vestigated with critical severity. The fleeting appa- 
rition was not admitted as sufficient proof of the mir- 
acle, but a permanent effect was required. The 
•miracle was to be displayed, not by such dexterity 
.as the ordinary necromancer could boast,* but by 
•the most consummate skill. The prodigy was re- 
quired to stand out in bold relief, and to display 
^^unusual characters ; and, above all, it was requisite 
that the omen should have been predicted by the 

* In the present day, the Dalai-Lama pnnishes the nriests of 
bis religion who deceive the people by swallowing knives or 
vomiting flames.— Timkowski, Voyage a P6kin, tome i., p. ieXh 
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thaumaturgist, and that it should happen at tne pre- 
cise moment indicated by his prophecy.* 

Victorious in the trial of skill, conducted in ac- 
cordance with these laws, the thauntiaturgist had no 
difficulty in establishing bis claim to be considered 
as the disciple and interpreter of the Diyinityn. In 
iihort, that piety which referred to divine inspira- 
tion every token or virtue in the mind, or in tho 
deeds of man, naturally led to the particular study , 
acquirement, and practice of the occult sciences. 
The fruits of virtue, such as prudence, temperance^ 
and 4:ourage, assimilate in degree, and, even be- 
tween their most distinct extremes, admit of a par- 
allel sufficiently palpable to exclude in general tha 
necessity of imputing to them an extraneous origin ; 
it was not so with the results of science ; always 
surrounded by the marvelous, its connection or re^ 
erence to arts purely human was studiously con- 
cealed. 

These considerations, if we regard them without 
prejudice, would, I believe, absolve the G-reek and 
Roman authors from the censure of havings too read- 
ily admitted into their narrations pretended mira- 
cles only worthy of contempt. They not only be- 
lieved, but they felt an obligation imposed on them 
to transmit to posterity those which their own re- 
ligion required them to hold in reverence, as well 
as those consecrated by the worship of odier na- 
tions. In performing this duty, and knowing, or 
at least suspecting, the connection of miracles with 
a mysterious knowledge emanating, as they believ- 
ed, from the gods, they, by their fidelity in detailing 
such miracles, preserved the history of their fai£ 
from oblivion. 

C harlatanism, or j ugglery, certainly intermingled 

• Rabbi Meiraldabic, SemiL Fedei^ lib. i. Qauim,, \L De Vi- 
ta tt J^iinie Mo9i$, Qpt9, p. 208, p09. 
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with the operations of the thauraaturgists, as we 
Bhall have occasion to prove. But the tricks of 
legerdemain, sometimes truly astounding, that are 
Bxhibited by modern impostors in our theaters and 
public places, €Lre not unfrequently founded on 
chemical and physical facts connected with magnet^* 
ism, galvanism, electridty, and chemistry, although 
the vulgar charlatan depends for the secret of these 
deceptions merely on the possession of recipes, 
which Only teach him how to practice ; but this 
does not entitle us to deny that the principles, 
when such recipes are derived, should be ranked 
among the sciences. 

And this is what we discover in the temples aa 
Boon as. the first glimmerings of historical light en- 
able ns to penetrate their obscurity. It is impos* 
fiible to devote one's self to researches connected 
with the origin of the sciences without perceiving 
that in the depth of these sanctuaries alone one vast 
branch of ancient lore flourished, and that this one 
constituted an all-important part of the mysteries 
of religion. All miracles which can not be referred 
to adroitness. or imposture were the fruits of this 
secret science ; they were, in short, real experi- 
ments in physics. The processes by which th^ir 
success was to be secured formed an essential part 
of sacerdotal education. Who, it may be asked, 
originally conceived and arranged these scientific 
formularies t Was it not the philosophical ^ard- 
ians of a code of doctrines recognized by their dis* 
.ciples under the name of Magic, Theurgic Philos- 
ophy,* and the Transcendental Science 1 
• Why did Mohammed refuse to work miracles, 
declaring that the Almighty had denied to him the 
power 1 We may reply, because the occult sci- 

* Theurgy is. defined "the power of perfbmung Bqpematun|l 
■cti by lawfal means, as by prayer to the Deity."— ^Exi. . . 
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ence of the thaumaturgiets was unknown to him.^ 
Why, in our own times, did Swedenborg, surround- 
ed by truly enlightened spectators, have recourse 
to a similar subterfuge, and affirm that his revela* 
tions being a sufficient miracle, those who refused 
to credit them would not yield to the prodigies 
which they demanded as proofs of their tru3i If 
We may also reply, because be was aware that the 
time for miracles was over. It is said mankind are 
too enlightened to believe in them. Is not this, in 
other terms, to say, that that whicb constitutes a 
secret science, reserved exclusively for some priv- 
ileged beings, has now stepped into the vast do- 
main of general science, accessible to all inquiring 
minds ? Let ua examine this opinion in its conse? 

Suenced. There can be no hesitation in admitting 
lat four descnptions of prodigies^ nairated by th^ 
ancients can not be rejected, and therefore that 
they ought at once to be acknowledged as facts. : 

1st. Arts which come into common use maypasil 
for divination, or magic, as long as the secret oC 
displaying them is confined to a few individuals. 

On Mount Larysium, in Laconia, the feast of 
Bacchus was celebrated in the commencement of 
spring, and ripe grapes were produced at this sea* 
son to bear testimony to the power and beneficence 
of the god.^ The priests of Bacchus were proba- 
bly acquainted with the use of hot*houses and stovea 

Industrious men had carried the arts of working 
in iron into the islands of Cyprus and of Rhodes.; 

* This is too severe a censare on Mohammed, who, if we fhlly 
concur in his cohdeoimation as an impostor, can not be charged 
with making his ignorance Ae reason for. not extending his lin- 
poBtores. It is a charge for which the author has no anthority. 
—Ed. 

t.Swedenborg; y«m Ckrise. Relate p. 846, 850. De Qaio tt 
Inferno Prof alio. Abr^gi des Ouvrages de Swedef^forg, par 
•DaiUant Latonche, 8vo, 1788, p. 37, 38, 393, 294. * 

t Faosamas, Laconiaj cap. xiciL 
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an mgenious allegory personified them under the 
name of Telckines, Children of the Sun, the Feather 
of Fire, and of Minerva, the Goddess of the Arts.* 
Ignorance and fear added to the terror with which 
those who first appeared in arms were regarded, 
and they were looked upon as magicians, whose 
Tery glance was to be guarded against. 

Acquainted with the treatment of metals, the 
Fins also figure, in the early poetry of Scandinavia, 
as sorcerer dwarfs, dwelling in the depths of the 
mountains. Two dwarfs, inhabiting the mountains 
of Kallova, and skillful in forging and fabricating 
arms, consented, on -hard conditions, to initiate the 
blacksmith Wailand into the secrets of their art, on 
which account he acquired much fame in the legends 
of the North for the excellence of the arms which 
he furnished to the warrior.t 

In the esteem of men who knew only how to 
combat, the perfection of defensive armor and of- 
fensive weapons was so important as to lead them 
to refer the art which produced them to supernat- 
ural agency. Enchanted arms, bucklers, cuirasses, 
helmets, on whi^h every dart was blunted, every 
lance broken ; swords which pierced and could dis- 
sever any suit of armor, do not only belong to the 
romances of Europe and of Asia, but they origina- 
ted under the hammer of Vulcan, and their value 
was recited in the songs of Virgil, in the immortal 
verses of Homer, and also in the Sagas. Such arms 

* The name Telchinea was in reality derived from Telchinia, 
the ancient name of the Islfind of Crete, whence the Telchines 
originally emigrated to Bhodes. They were skiUfhl workmen, and 
the inventors of many asefhl arts, and were also the first who 
raised statues to the gods. Ovid {Metam., vii., 365) bestows upon 
them the power of assuming various shapes, of fascinating all an- 
imals with their eyes, and of causing hail and raia to fall when 
they pleased. Jupiter, envious of tneir. power, destroyed them 
by a deluge. — ^Ed. 

t Depping, M^moires de la SocUU des Antiquairei de France, 
tome v., p^ 223. 

1. I 
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were said to be fabricated by necromancers, or meti 
wbo succeeded in obtaining tbe secrets of tbose 
wonder-workers. 

2d. Tbe works of magic were circumscribed with- 
in tbe limits of science; and beyond these igno- 
rance was forced to supplicate its aid. Indeed, the 
biographer of Apollonius of Tyana ridicules the 
senselessness of those who expected; through mag- 
ic, to gain the crown in the combats of the circus, 
or to insure success in their love, or in their com- 
mercial speculations.* 

3d. In the trials of strength, when opposing in- 
terests were to be settled between those who were 
the guardians and depositaries of the occult sci- 
ence, as it was feared that the limits of magical re- 
source might be accidentally exposed to the pro- 
fane and uninitiated, a tacit, formal compact exist- 
ed among the thaumaturgists themselves, in the 
observance of which the interests of all, even the 
moat exasperated rivals, were involved, 
> Thd Greek mythology did not admit one deity 
to interfere with, or subvert the schemes or opera- 
tions of another ; and the same reciprocal safeguard 
may be traced through most of the fairy tales which 
have been borrowed from early tradition and hand- 
ed down to us by our ancestors. At an epoch great- 
ly antecedent to the first Odin, the heroic history of 
the North speaks of the cruel fate of a female ma- 
gician,t sentenced to a barbarous death by her whole 
tribe, for having instructed a prince, whom she 
loved, in the means of controverting the schemes 
of a nciagician who was bent on his destruction. In 
a collection of wonderful tales of undoubted Hin- 
doo origin,:]: we find a female magician and one of 

• Philostrat, Vit, Apollon.,W3. vii., cap. 16. 

t Saxo Grammaticas, Hist. Dan., lib.i. 

t The Hindoo origin of the Tlumsand arid Ont Nighis, mam- 
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the genii, strongly opposed to each other in their 
inclinations, yet bound by a solemn treaty, restrain- 
ing each ftx)m any contravention of their schemes^ 
or from injuring the pei*8on of the other party ; but, 
notwithstanding this agreement, they attempted to 
conquer each other by other means ; but, neither 
consenting to yield, they ended by fighting outiight, 
throwing about jets of burning matter, Which kiUed 
and, wounded several spectators, and finally put an 
end to both combatants.* 

If, instead of beings endowed with pretended su- 
pernatural powers, we substitute men like our- 

tained by Hammer and L angles, is denied by M. Silvestre de 
Bacy, who ascribes tbe composition of this collection to a Syrian 
Massolman of no earlier era than four centuries ago {Memoir 
read aJt the Acadimie des Inscriptions et des BeUes-Lettres, 2lsi 
July^ 18529). That four hundred years ago, a compiler may have 
disseminated a tollectioa of snch of these tales as are known in 
Arabia and in Syria, is possible : that he was a Massolmui, i* 
evident from the pains he has taken to introduce Mussulmans 
thronghoat the whole, with a total disregard of time or of country \ 
but it may stiU be aaked, Is this writer the original author? I 
reply in the negative, because, 1st. Several of the narratives here 
brought together may be found in the coUectiona of the Hindoos 
and of the Persians, which are oftm eariier period than the stip- 
poaed date of this writes.' 2d. Judaism and Christianity were 
well known in Syria and in Arabia, and the disciples of both, bat 
iespecially those of Christianity, must have placed some part in 
tales invented within four hundred years, that is to sa^, nearlv 
two centuries after the last of those famous Holy Wars, in wbicn 
the standard of the Cross bad more than once driven back the en- 
signs of Islamism, and yet we find no notice of other adversaries 
to the diaciples of Mohammed than magicians and evil genii. 
Sd.. We retrace here the traditional existence in Asia of pigmies ; 
men who have their heads beneath their shoulders, and others 
paving the bead of a dog ; traditions which some veiy ancidnt 
Greek authors had gathered from the East, but which had been 
trabseqaently voted to oblivion as absohl fables. 4th. Their Hin- 
doo origin ia evident from tbe history of the Brahman Pad-Manaba, 
a favorite of the god Vishnou (fourteenth Night). A Mussulman 
could never have invented a fable so contrary to his own creed. 
If the Syrian compiler introduced it without mutilation, it un- 
doubtedly was admitted because the grounds of it were too fa- 
miliar and too popular to risk any alteration. 

* MiUe et Une Nuits, 4« Nutt, tome i, p. 318 ; 5« Nwt, p. 
990-382. 
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selves, the process and the result would have proved 
nearly the same. They only differed in one re- 
spect, namely, in the blindness of their fury, at the 
nsk of betraying a secret which it was their inter- 
est to preserve, they employed weapons prohibited 
among magicians, and exhibited tl^emselves to the 
vulgar, mortally wounded by the same magical im- 
plement which their prudence should have reserved 
to terrify or to punish the uninitiated. 

4th. In such struggles the triumph of a thauma- 
turgist might possibly appear to his adversary less 
decisive than it would to his partisans, particularly 
when the pretended inmcle had been , ode of his 
own choosing, and one which he defied his rival to 
imitate ; his antagonist might, indeed, recover his 
superiority by displaying, in his turn, a proof of his 
power which should secure to him the victory. 

Nothing is better adapted to confirm these ideas 
than a glance at the manner in which the ancijpnt 
magicians worked. Their art does not appear to 
have been the result of natural genius, nor assured- 
ly of supernatural power, but of the knowledge of 
secrets painfully acquired and with difficulty pre- 
served. To work magically, therefore, to conjure 
genii, or so to invoke the gods as to constrain 
them to apparent obedience, required very exten- 
sive preparations: but over the nature and oper- 
ation of these the veil of mystery was thrown. 
Plants and animals, collected in secret, were in va- 
rious ways combined and subjected to the action 
of fire, and scarcely one step was taken without the 
assistance of some formulary, or the consultation 
of books, the loss of which was almost equivalent 
to the loss of all magic power. Such were the 
sources of the power of the greater number of the 
thaumaturgists, who were truly scholars of natural 
philosophy, and who were forced continually to 
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seek in their sacred volumes the prescriptions, with- 
out which they could neither properly work out 
their charms nor display their delusions. 

Traces of the existence of these books are found 
among a people fallen, in the present age, into the 
most lamentable barbarism, but whode traditions 
are connected with a very ancient, and probably an 
advanced state of civilization • The Baschkirs be- 
lieve that the black hooks, the text of which, they 
allege, originated in hell, give to their possessor, 

-provided he is capable of interpreting them, an 
absolute empire over nature and demons. These 
books, together with the power which they con- 

«f<prred, generally descended by inheritance to the 
individual among the pupils of their possessor whom 
he judged most worthy to succeed him.t Sound 
works on physics and on chemistry, as applied to 
the arts, might replace, with advantage, the magic 

'books of the Baschkirs; but we are still liot much 

' in the advance of the time, in which certain persons, 
indifferent as to either the enlighteiiment or the ig- 
norance of mankind, would have'assumed that such 
works could only emanate from the principle of 
evil. Let us now, howevei*, consult the thauma- 
turgists themselves on the nature of their art. 

Apolloniusf denied that he was of the number of 
the magicians ; they are, says he, only the artisans 
of miracles. They are often stranded in their at- 
tempts ; but when diey fail, they acknowledge that 
they have neglected to employ such a substance, or 
to bum such another. Inexpert charlatans, who 
permit the mechanism of their miracles to be seen ! 

* The Bajfchkirs, like the Laplanders, the Booraetes, the Oa- 
tiakfl, and the Samoiedes, have, from time immemorial, made uiie 
of hereditary family names. (E. Salverte, Essai sur lea Nom» 
d*Hom7ne8, de Pewmet, et de Lieitx, tome i., p. 143.J 

t Anjuden der Erd-, Volker-, und Slaaien-Kunae. 

X Pbilostrat., VU, Apollon.y lib. i., cap. 2. 
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ApoUonius himself boasted that his science was the 
gift of God, the reward of his piety, his self-denial, 
and his austerity ; and in order to produce mirac- 
ulous effects, he needed neither preparations nor 
sacrifice. His presumption, which equalled that of 
the ' Hindoo penitents, merely proves that he was 
a more accomplished thaumaturgi^t, and one who 
could boast of a higher knowledge of his art than 
those whom he depreciated. What be sayB of the 
ordinary thaumaturgist confinns our former as- 
sumption, that the sect were mere laborers in nat- 
ural philosophy. 

Chseremon, a priest and sticred writer (^criia 
sacer)^ taught the art of invoking the gods, 30 as to 
force them to perform the miracles demanded of 
them. Porphyry,* in refuting Chaerfemon, affirms 
that the gods themselves taught men the ceremo- 
nies and the spells by which they might be con- I 
jured.t But this i& merely the attack of one school \ 
upon another — a strife of words. The beings who 
obeyed the invocation were not those who dictated j 
the rites by which the invocation wps to be express- | 
ed. lanlblichus enables us to recognize a distinc- 
tion between them. • 

In the attempt to explain the manner by which 
a man may acquire an influence over the genii, 
lamblichus arranges these deities in two divisions: 
the one higher divinities, from whom nothing coold 
be obtained but through prayer and the practice of 
virtue ; these were the gods of Porphyry. The 
other subordinate, corresponding to the obedient 

* Porphjrry was born at Tjrre, in tha year 233. He became a 
pnpil of 0.rigeii» and afterward of Longinos, who named him Por> 
phyrias> implying " man in purple,*' or adorned with a kix^ly rebet 
bia original name was Melech, which is the Syriac for kin^. Qe 
died at Eome, A.D 304, toward the conclasion of the reign of 
Hioclesian. He is chiefly celebrated for his writing! against 
Christianity .^E D. 

t $4aAeb.« Prop, Evangy lib. r., cap. S-11. 
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deities of CHaer^mon, and they are thus described 
by the theurgist, " spirits devoid of reason or dis- 
cernment, and of intelligence, and only brought for- 
ward for particular purposes, although gifted with 
power in some measure greater than that which 
man possesses ; yet they are forced to exercise their 
peculiar functions at his command, because he is 
endowed with reason and discernment, of which 
they are devoid, and which enable him to ascertain, 
and to amalgamate the properties of various exist- 
ences."* Let us suppose that we are attending 
a lecture on chemistry and natural philosophy. 
" There exist," the proiessor may say, " substances 
capable of producing extraordinary results; inca- 
pable of being effected by man, when assisted only 
by his natural faculties, such as eliciting sparks • 
from ice, or the production of ice in a heated at- 
mosphere, effects which have been produced, al- 
though the substances displaying them operate with- 
out design and without discernment. Blind agents 
in themselves, they become miraculous instruments 
of power in the hands of the man who, by the de- 
ductions of science, possesses the secret of skillfully 
applying their properties^ and making them sub- 
servient to his purposes, "t The professor may thus 

• lamblichus, De Afysteriis^ cap. xxxi., Invocationes ^ Opera 
Hominum adversus Spirihis. "Eat etiam aliad geuiM apiritaum 
. . . indiscretum et inconsideratum, quod unam nnmero potentiam 
est sottitum . . . xmde unum uni tantnm operi addictxim est. . . . 
Jussa et imperia violenta dirigantar ad spiritas Tiec uteittet prcr 
jfnid rationef nee judicii discretionisqae principiam possidentes. 
Cam enim cogitatio nostra habeat ratiocinandi, naturam atqae 
discemendi qa4 res ratione se habet . . . spiritibaa imperare ao- 
let, non utentibus ratione et ad unam tantum actionem determi- 
natis . . . imperat, m^ia natara nostra intellectnalis prssstantior est 
^am tnteUectu car^, et si illnd in mondo latiorem habeat ac- 
tionem." 

t At. the meeting of the British Associatidn at Cambridge, ih. 
lane, 1845, Professor Butigny amused the ladies by prodacing 
ice in a vessel at a glowing red heat. This vf as performed by 
making a deep platina capsule red hot, and at the same moment 
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display with precision latent influences rendered 
active in the service of chemistry and of philosophy ; 
and all that he can say of them has been said by 
lamblichus touching the genii of the second order. 

The professor may then continue: "When an 
ignorant person tries an experiment, without close- 
ly following processes which are put down for him, 
he will assuredly fail, if the employment of one only 
of the substances prescribed by science is neglect- 
ed." If, for the words ignorant persons, experi- 
ments, process, and substances, we substitute pro- 
fane, religious observances, rites, divinities j or genii, 
the professor will have spoken as if he had trans- 
lated two passages from lamblichus on the course 
to be followed in working miracles.* 

Among the genii obedient to magical power, we 
are informed tibat some were to be conjured in the 
Egyptian, some in the Persian language.f Is not 
this a demonstration that the ceremonies were pre- 
served in the formulary of the philosophers, which 
each temple preserved in their sacred language, so 
as to make them practical. The Egyptian priests 
worked a miracle by a process of which the Per- 
sian priests were ignorant, while the latter either 
worked the same miracle by a diflferent process, or 
set up another miracle equally brilliant in opposi- 
tion to it. 

liqnld salphnrous acid, which had been preserved in that state bv 
a freezing xnixtore, and some water, were poured into the vessel 
The rapid evaporation of the sulphurous acid during its volatili- 
zation when it entered into ebullition, a state which takes place 
at the freezing point, produced such an intense degree of cold, 
that a large lump of ice was immediatelv formed ; and, being 
thrown out of the red-hot vessel, was handed rouud to the com- 
pany in the section. How powerful would^ave been the influ- 
ence of such an experiment, if asserted to be a miracle, in a pa- 
gan sanctuary. — ^Ed. 

* *' Quandoyrofam tractant sacra contra ntxxB,fru8traiur evenr 
tU8." — lamblich., De Mysteriis, cap. xxx. " uno pnstennisto 
numine sine ritu communis ipsa religio Jinsm Twn AaAc<."-^lbid., 
cap. xxxiii. t Origen, Contr. Cels., lib. i. 
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To the mind that revolts at the idea of exalting 
physical agents into supernatural powers, let us'ex- 
hibit the divination based on the most simple oper- 
ations of industry. What among the Romans, the 
disciples of those Etruscans who derived their orig- 
inal civilization from religion, and ascribed it to 
their entire existence, were the gods to whom the 
Flamen appealed, at the feast celebrated in honor of 
Terra, the Earth, and the Croddess of Agriculture 1 
We recognize them by their names : the first was 
Vervator^ implying the plowing of the fallow land ; 
the second^ Reparator, labor ; the thir^, ImpordtoTy 
the sowing of the seed ; the fourth, Insitor, the op- 
eration which covers the seed ; the fifth, Obaratar, 
hai-mony ; the sixth, Occator, the weeding with the 
hoe ; and the seventh, Sarritor, the second weeding, 
and so on.* The priest only enumerated the op- 
erations of ^agriculture, and superstition converted 
them into divinities. ,The same superstition re- 
garded as a supernatural being the man whose tal- 
ents produced works above tlie ordinaiy capacity 
of his fellow mortals. 

The art of treating metals was deified under the 
name of Vulcan. The Telchines, the earliest ar- 
tificers in iron known among the Greeks, were at 
first regarded as magicians, but subsequently look- 
ed upon as demigods, genii, and malevolent de- 
mons.f The Fifes (fairies*, fays, or genii) were 

* Serviua in Vir^ Creorgic., lib. i,, ve«, 21, et seq.; et Varro, 
De Re Rtut., lib. i., cap. 1. The names ^of the other divinities 
^ere Subruncinator, Messor, Convedor, Conditor, PronUtor. 
The improvement of the soU was also under a divinity named 
Sierauilinme or StereUinms. 

t cnidas, verfoo ^Mdchines. See the article on Telchines in the 
Diciionnaires de lovable de Noel et de Chompri et MiUin. Men 
who, attached to the worship of nature, or the Goddess of the 
Earth (Cvbele, Ma^a Mater, &c.), introduced into many places 
the art of working m metals, and were known in different coun- 
tries under different names — Telchines^ Curates, Idaean Dactyles, 
€k)rybante», &c. ; but all pertained to the same priesthood, and 
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fam^ in Scotland as excelling in art;* and to a 
aimilar belief we probably owe the proverbial ex- 
transmitted their kaowled^e irom generation to generation. It 
if on iAkiB aooonnt that ancient writers sometimes oonfoand them, 
and at other times aMert that some were the ancestom of othen. 
— ^Diod. Sic. Strabo. Paosaniaa. 

* There is no part of the world, and no ijortion of the history of i 

the human race, that is devoid of snpentitions observanoes ; and I 

tha predilection for the wild, the wonderfal, and the terrible may I 

be regarded as universal. Even in the present day, when science | 

and a rational theology have dissipated, in a ^at degree, these 
iUiuiaiu, the vestiges of them atill remain, and impress sentiments 
which, although they are endeavored to be concealed, yet are I 

■trongly felt 

No subject would be more interesting than an iaquiiy into th^ 
origin of the auperstitioBS of uncivilized tribes, but it is of too 
comprehensive a character to be entered upon in this place ; we 
■halt, therefore, content ourselves with tracing to their birth-place 
a few of the most popular delusions in the olden times of our own 
ooantry. The Fayes and Fairies are evidently of Scandinavian i 

origin, although the name of Fairy is supposed to be derived from, 
or ratiier a modification of, the Persian Perit an imaginaiy benev- 
olent being, whose province it was to guard men firom the mid^- I 
dictions of evil spirits ; bat with more probability it mav be re- 
ferred to the Gk>tmc Fagwr, as the term Elv^s is from Aifaf the ' 
general appellation for me whole tribe. If this derivation of tiie { 
name of Fairy be admitted, we may date the commencement of 
the popular belief in British Fairies to the period of the Danish 
conquest. They were supposed to be diminutive, aerial beings^ 
beautiM, lively, andbeaencent in. their intercoarse with mortals,* 
inhabiting a region called Fairy Land, Alfheinner ; commonly 
appearing on earth at intervals, when they left traces of tbenr 
visits, in oeautifnl green rings, where the dewy sward had beea 
trodden in their moonlight dances. The investigations of science 
have traced these rings to a species of fungus, Agaricus oreadts ; 
bat imagination still leads us, willingly, back to the traditional 
appearances^Qf these diminutive beings in the train of their queen, 
and while, in the mind's eye, we see her asleep, cradled on a bed 
of violets, ever canopied 

" With sweet miuk roses and with eglantine,'* 
we also behold her tiny followers dancing away the midnight 
hours to. the sound of the most enchanting music. In Sootiand 
the existence of Fairies was believed in the seventeenth centu- 
ry ; and in some places in the Highlands th4 belief is not yet ex- 
tmct.t No idea is attempted to be given of the situation of the 
" countree of Fairie ;" but the favorite haunts of its people on j 

earth are green hills, romantic glens, and inaccessible waterfall*. 

* lUmaimt of Kirk White, vol. i., p. S4. I 

t Sinclair's SUAUHeti Aecmmt of Scotland, vol. ziii., p MS ' 
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pressioQ " to work like fayes." " The gnomes/' 
■ay the Gabalists, " are people of small stature, 

At a lixm, or waterfall, on the Biver Criphap, in Domfriesshire, i$ 
H cell or care, called the Slf s Kirk, where the Fairy people, 
" the iina^naiy inhabitants of the linn* were snpposed to hdd 
their meetinsli.''* So late as 1586, a woman named Ahson Pea^ 
ton was tried, convicted, and bnmed for holding interooorse with 
and visiting her majesty of Fairy Land. The indictment rons 
tiios : For hanting and repairing with the gnde neighbors, and 
Q,aeene of Elfland, thir divers years by-past, as she had oonfest; 
and that she had friends in that court which were of her own blade, 
who had gude acquaintance of the CLneene of Blfland ; and that 
■be was seven vears ill-handled in the coart of Elfland." Can a 
Stronger proof be adduced of the awful abase of power into 
which mortals may be betrayed when the mind is enfeebled by 
crpdality and superstition? 

" One of the tricks of the Scottish Elves, for they were not al- 
ways beneficent, was stealing new-bom infants, and replaci]^ 
tbem with monsters. These tnefts were committed in order to 
enaUe them to pay tithe to the devil with the stolen child instead 
of one of their own bnx>d, a tribute which they were obliged to 
pay every seventh year. A beautiful child, of Oaeilaveroo, in 
T^ithsdale, was thus changed on the second day <^ its birth, and 

. its place supplied by a hideous Elf. The servant to whom the 
channeling was intrusted in the absence of her mistress, howev- 
er, discovered the tridc. She could not perform her other wovk, 
owing to the fretfulness of the changeling; but the Elf, hearing 
her complain, started up and performed all her work, and, on her 
mistresses approach, returned to the cradle. She told her mistress 
her discovei^, and at the same time said, * I'll wirk a pirn for the 
wee deil.' ^ With this intention she barred every outlet in the 
room, and, when the embers were glowing, undressed the Elf, 
and threw it upon the fire. It uttered the wildest and most 
piercing ^ells, and in a moment the Fairies were heard moaning, 
and ratthng at the window-boards and the door. ' In the uanle 
o* God bring back the bairn !' cried the servant : the window flew 
up; the earthly child was laid unharmed on the mother's lap, 

' while its grisly substitute flew up the chimney with a loud 
laugh."t 

Another description of Scottish Elves was the Brownies j a 
race of beings both diminutive and gigantic, benevolent and knav- 
ish. The former was the most common, and are described by 
Mr, Cromekt as "small of stature, with short, car^y hair, with 
brown, matted locks, and clad in a brown mantle which reached 
to the knee, with • hood of the same color." They were fond of 
sweet cream, honey, and other dainties, portions of- all of whieh 
were generally left for them, as if by aooident, in some part of 

* Soott*a MiMtreUy of the Scottiak Border, vol. ii., p. 200. 
t Cromek'a Rewwiiu jof Nitkt^^ and Golhway Song, p. 906. 
t Idenii p. ?30, $1 teq. 
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guardians of hidden treasures, of mines, and of 
precious stones ; they are an ing^ious race, friend- 

the dwelling ; the Brownies being forbidden by the higher pow- 
ers to accept of wages or bribes. They, nevertheless, revei^ged 
themselves when intentionally neglected, and they ooold 

" BootlMS make the breathless housewife charn, > 

And sometimes make the drink to bear- no baim.*^ 

This Brownie waa l^e same kind of sprite as the goblin-groom 
of the English* ** who," says Dr. Hibbert, " was an inmate of many 
hoaaes so late as the seventeenth century ;"* and also the same 
«s a sprite named Putscet, whom the Samogitae, a people on tiie 
■bores of the Baltic, who remained iddatera in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, invoked to Uve with them, and for Whom, according to Mr. 
I>oace,t a table, covered with bread, bntter, cheese, and ale, was 
placed every night in the bam, and which, we may venture to 
add, was regnlany cleared before morning. The Northern nations 
regaided these sprites as the souls of men of libertine habits, 
doomed to wander on the earth, and to labor for mankind for a 
certain time, as a punishment of their crimes4 In Orkney and 
Shetland die belief in such sprites continued even in the eigfat* 
eenth oenturv. *' A domestic spirit of this kind," says Dr. Hib- 
bert, " was the inmate of the houae of OUaberry about a centuiy 
ago." 

In Shetland we find numerous traditions of the Duergar, or 
Bcandinavia^ dwarfs, under the name of Trows. They are stated 
to be malevolent beings, partaking of the nature of men in having 
material bodies, and of the nature of spirits in the power of mak- 
ing Aemselves invisible. Besides the name Trow8» they are also 
called, familiarlv, gudefoikf and are stiU believed to exiat. Thev 
live on beef ana mutton, and drink milk like mortals ; are mum 
addicted to music and dancing \ and are great quacks, compound- 
ing many salves, and perfonmng many special miraculous cures. 
Like the Eng^sh Faines, they are also addicted to the stealing 
of chihfren, ,and leaving their own unholy progeny in their places. 
** While aroond the thonghtless matrans sleep, 
Soft o'er the floor the treacherons furies creep, 

And far away the imiling infant bear : 
How starts the nurse when, for the lovely child, 
She sees at dawn a gaping idiot stare."^ 

It is melancholy to reflect that these superstitions stiU eidst in 
any portion of the British Empire. That they were not expelled 
. when Christianity was introduced into Shetland, is attributed by 
I>r. Hibbert to tiieir being " conveniently subservient to the office 
of exorcism, which constituted a lucrative part of the emoluments 
of the inferior Catholic clergy with which Orkney and Shetland 

* Hibbert*s De»crivtitm of. the Shetland JeUmds, p. 467. 

t Hhistrations of Shakspeare. ^ Olaus Msgnus. 

4 Brskine's additions to Collinses Ode 9m the SmperetUione of the High- 
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ly to manldnd, and providing the children of the 
wise with all the money they require."* Credulity 
peopled the mines in several countries o£ Europe 
with genii; they were known under the appear- 
ance of small, but robust, brown men, always pre- 
pared to punish the indiscretion of the profane per- 
son that intruded on their labors. All that has been 
said of these genii, or gnomes, might hold good of 
the miners themselves, at a time when their art, 
pursued in obscurity, was exclusively destined to 
mcrease the riches and maintain the power of the 
enlightened classes. But the veil of allegory, which 
graced the talesf c^ the East, is now rent, and the 
laborers in the iron mines are no longer the genii 
of these subterranean workshops. Sensitive as they 
are described to have been tp the kindness of prin- 
ces, who instituted festivals in their honor, they no 
longer hasten to their aid when their necessities 
are great, nor can they now be saved by their grate- 
ful intervention. 

We may sometimes trace the means by which 
such metamorphoses were, accomplished.! Aga- 
medoy in Homer, implies a woman devoted to die 
good of others, and intimately acquainted with the> 
properties of all medicinal herbs. Orpheus, a wise 
emissary of the godsy^^who, by the -charms of met- 
rical verse, and the harmony of language, drew 
around him the rude people whom he came tp civ- 
ilize, as well as the wild beasts of the forestall The 

were at one time overran."* Ihe ^hole histoiy of these imagin- 
aiy beings is,^ indeed, a melancholy picture of himian reason de- 
graded to a state of the most abject slavery beneath the tyranny 
of credolity and saperstition. — Ed. 

* Revile Encydop^dique, tome xxxf:, p. 714. Le Comte de 
Cabalis, ou SiUretiens surles Sdiences Secrites, second entretien, 
p. 48, 49. t Tfumsand and One Nights. 

t Homer, Odyss., lib. iv., v. 2S6. Iliad, lib. xi., v. 737-839. 

6 Herat., De Art. Poet., v. 390-393. 

Il Paosanias asserts that he was deeply versed in magic. Many, 

. ,^^ 

* Hibben's Scoilandf p. 451. 
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historians quoted by Diodoras represent the mjrs- 
tdrious arts of Circe and Medea as purely natural,* 
especially where their knowledge rested on the ef- 
ficacy of poisons arid their antidotes ; but mytholo- 
gy has, nevertheless, preserved the reputation of 
iBtes's daughter as an invincible magician. The 
poets who succeeded Homer represent Orpheus 
as being versed in magic ;t and Theocritus describes 
Agamede as thei rival of Circe and Medeaj: in the 
magical arts. 

The Egyptian priests, who ranked nextnn order 
to the sovereign pontiff, are called magicians in the 
ordinary translations of Exodus, while their aits 
are styled enchantments. Mr. Drummond,§ an 
archceologist, who has made deep researches into 
the language and history of the Hebrews, consid- 
ers these interpretations as incorrect: according to 
him, the text implies secret, not magical working, 
and the title of the priests, chartomi, derived from 
a word which signifies to engrave hieroglyphics, 
expresses nothing further than the knowledge they 
possessed of hieroglyphics in general. 

Who, we may inquire, were the prophets con- 
sulted by Pythagoras at Sidon, and fiom whom he 
received sacred instructions ? They were the de- 
scendants of Mochus,|| the physiologist, a sage deep- 
ly versed in the phenomena of nature, and the in- 
heritors of the knowledge of his science. If Justin * 
does not scruple to admit the reality of the greater 

among whom Aristotle is placed by Cicero, doubted tUtogether tfas 
existence of Orphens ; but there are many reasons for believing 
that sach a person existed, without crediting the absurd legencu 
interwoven with the traditions concerning hmi. — ^Eb. 
' * Biod. Sic, lib. ii., cap. 1, 6. 
• t Siiripid., Iphi^tn. in AuUd., t. 11, 13. Cyclop., r. 648. 

t Theocrit., Idyll., ii., v. 15, 16. 

$ Mr. Dnimmond, Memoir on the Antiquity of the Zodittet cf 
Esneh and Dendera, 8vo, London, 1823, p. 19, 81. 

If He was a native of Sidon, and is regarded %$ the founder of 
ttie philosophy of anatomy.— Ed. 
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proportion of the miracles ascribed to Apollonius 
of Tyana, he could have observed in them only daz- 
zling proofs of the noble science of the thaumatur- 
gists.* 

In conclusion, the learned Moses Maimonidest 
has demonstrated that the ground* work of Chaldean 
magic lay substantially in an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the resources of the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms. One object of sXich knowl- 
edge was to acquire the power of indicating the 
propitious time when the magical results might be 
expected, that is to say, the moment in which the 
Season, the temperature, and the state of the atmos- 
phere gave a reasonable hope of success in work- 
ing by means of physical and chemical agents, or 
which aided the learned observer in predicting nat- 
ural phenomena that could not be foreseen by the 
multitude. Introduced into the sanctuary of the 
occult science, the mystery of magic vanishes ; we 
see in it only the school where the various branch- 
es of natural science were taught, and we admit in 
their literal sense all the assertions of mythology 
and of history regarding men and women invested 
by the talented founders with the possession of their 
secret, and who not unfrequently became superior 
to their masters. To this end it was sufficient, af- 
ter having submitted to trials imposed with a view 
of insuring discretion, that the pupil should give 
himself up to the zealous study of the secret sci- 
ence, and his perseverance and capacity otily could 
enable him to extend its limits, the advantages of 
which he afterward reserved to himself, or partially 
communicated to the objects of his particular I'e- 
gard. 

* S. Jostin, Quest, et Repond. ad Orikodox.t quest. 34. 
t Moies Maimonides, More Neoochim,, lib. iii., cap. 37. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Srron mingled with the positive Traths of Science.— These have 
their Origin sometimes in deliberate Imposture, sometimes in 
the Mystery in which the Oocnlt Science is involved. — Impos- 

• twres exaggerated. — ^Pretension of the Thaomatargists. — Char- 
latanism ; Jugglery ; Tricks ofLegerdemainmoreor less palpa- 
ble ; Chance, and the Facility with which its Results may be 
controlled.— Oracles conjoined vrith Uqnivocation and Impos- 
ture, to insure their Fulfillment by natural Means, such as Yen- 
triloquism, &c. ; aad by, finally, exact, but very simple Obser- 
vations. 

Had the thaumaturgists cultivated science with 
the noble ambition of becoming themselves enlight- 
ened, and of enlightening their fellow-creatures, we 
should have only to look into their works for the 
vestiges of doctrines, no doubt incomplete, but pure 
and free from any base alloy. It is not so. Their 
whole aim was to gain power, veneration, and an 
obedience that knew no bounds ; hence, every thing 
that favored this end was deemed legitimate ; mere 
sleight of hand, fraud, and imposture were resorted 
to, as well as the practice of the most elevated sci- 
ence. 

After having conquered, it was necessary to in- 
sure the possession of the scepter, and it was deem- 
ed essential, for this pui*pose, to exhibit every where 
the semblance of supernatural power, and to con- 
ceal the instrumentality of man, even when the dis- 
play of this empire of genius over nature would 
nave redounded to his glory. An inviolable secre- 
cy enveloped the principles of the science ; a par^ 
ticular language, figurative expressions, emblems, 
and allegories, threw a veil over even its minor de- 
tails. The desire to solve these sacred enigmas 
'■^gave rise, among the profane, to a thousand extrav- 
^ agwit conjectures, the dissemination of which, in- 
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Stead of being checked, W8» favored by the thau- 
maturgists. They regarded them as so many guar- 
antees of the impenetrability of their secrets, and 
we shall convince our readers that the absurd opin- 
ions originating from this source were not the only 
evils which this conduct entailed upon the human 
mind. 

We shall consider in succession these two sour- 
ces of error, and demonstrate that their consequen- 
ces form a part of the history of civilization as well 
as that of magic. ■ 

The present operates less forcibly on the human 
mind than the future. The former, positive and 
limited in its nature, confines pur belief to that 
which is real ; the latter, vague and uncertain, leaves 
it open to the unrestrained dreams of fear, of hope, 
and of imagination. The thaumaturgist, therefore, 
could easily promise, and inspire a belief of the 
fulfillment of wonders, which he had no hope of 
realizing. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the details con- 
nected vnth the renewal of the youth of ^son,* by 
the enchantments of Medea ; yet, at an early peri- 
od, the Greeks, the Arabs, and even the Hebrews, 
believed in the possibility of this phenomenon. 

Credulity, in assigning no limits to the power of 
the thaumaturgists, forced them occasionally to ris- 
fuse, without compromising themselvek, to perform 
impossible miracles. A Gicilian invoked iBscula- 
piui in his temple in the expectation that by rich 
presents, pompous sacrifices, and magnificent prom^ 
ises, he might move the god to restore an eye which 

* ^gon was the father of Jason, the husband of Medea. Owing 
to his age and infirmities, he was unable to assist at the rejoicing 
for die victory of the Argonauts ; but Medea, says the tradition, 
at the request of his son, restored him to the vigor and sprightli* 
ness of youth, by drawing all the blood from his veins, and nlliDg 
them again with the juices of certain herbs. — Sd. 

K 
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he had lost. He was unsuccessful, because, says 
Apollonius of Tyana, who was well acquainted 
with the subterfuges which were commonly resort- 
ed to in the temples, he was unworthy of the favor 
he besought, and the loss of his eye was the just 
punishment of an incestuous adulterer.* . » 

Even when the required miracle did not surpass 
the boundaries pf science, it! was still necessary^ in 
performing it, ' so to occupy the attention of the 
spectator, that his observation might be withdrawn 
from the mechanism of the operation, or from the 
embarrassment which the thaumaturgist expeii- 
enced when the result was retarded. This species 
of artifice, so familiar to modem jugglers, was no 
less so to the magicians of old. What the former 
obtains by address, or ingenious raillery, the latter 
insured by the aid of cabalistic. rites, well adapted 
to inspire; reverence and ! awe. The third part of 
the magic of the. Chaldeans belonged entirely to that 
description of charlatanism which consists in the 
use of gestures, postures, and mysterious speeches 
as by-play, and which formed an acccnnpaniment 
to the proceedings of the thaumaturgist well calcu- 
lated to mislead-T The priests q^Baal, in their un- 
equal emulation with the prophet Elijah, made in- 
cisions ^ in their bodies, which were, perhaps, more 
visible than deep.| The theurgists of Greece and 
of Italy threatened those genii who were to slow- 
in obeying them, that they would invoke them by 
a name which they dreaded.§ Whatever were. the 
means, the aim was to gain time, and to distract 

* PhUostrat, Vif. Apollon., lib. i., cap. 7. 

t Moses Maimonides, More Nevochim., lib. iii., cap. 37. 

J; 1 Kina^s, chap, xviii., vers. 28. " And they crifed t^nd, and 
cat themselves aJPter their manner with knives and lances, till 
the blood gashed oat upon them." 

$ Lacan, Pkarsal., lib. vi., vers. 745: Stat., Thebatdj lib. iy., 
vers. 156. 
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attention ; for, either penetrated with compassion 
or filled with awe, the spectators were thus indu- 
ced to regard with less distrust the practices neces- 
sary for the consummation of the pretended mir- 
acle. 

But we. have already observed that similar diffi- 
culties were confined to the public trials of skill 
among the Thaumaturgists : on ev«ry other occa- 
sion the credulity was in advance of the iniracle. 
How many tales have we, for example, of the 
marks of blood, presei'ved for centuries, to bear 
testimony to a crime, or a remarkable judgment % 
It is related, by some travelers, who, in 1815, vis- 
ited the room in which David Hizzio was stabbed, 
that the guide, in pointing to the stains of his blood, 
took particular care to inform them the boards 
were stained anew every year.* At Blois, like- 
wise, during the annual fair, the wai'der of the cas- 
tle causes blood to be sprinkled on the floor of the 
room where the Duke of Guise was murdered ; 
and this is exhibited to the curious as the blood 
of this martyr of the League. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the histories of all such relics are 
alike. 

The head of a statuej struck by Hghtning, fell 
into the bed of the Tiber ; the augurs indicated the 
spot where it might be found, and the event con- 
firmed their predictions.! Without doubt, they 
had previously taken infallible measures to ascer-' 
tain the ^eict ; and had pursued the same measures, 
which, at various periods, in other countries, have 

* Voyage inedit en Angleterre en 1815 et 1816. BibUotheque Uni- 
vergelle, laUeraltire, tome vii.» p. 363. The murder of Rizzio, who 
was secretary to Mary, Queen of Scots, was committed by Lord 
RuthveR and. his accomplices, at the door of thd private apart- 
ment or cabinet of the queen, in Holyrood House, oik the 9th of 
March, 1566. The blood stains, renewed as described in the text, 
are displayed to every visitor of that palace. — Ed. 

t Cicer. De Divinat. lib. i., ^ 10. 
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discovered to us so many holy and curious images, 
in grottoes, in forests, and in the channels of rivers.* 
In short, we might refer to what happened a very 
short time since, when a rahhit, a dog, and two 
oxen revealed to the adoration of the Portuguese 
a Madonna, to whom soon afterward solemn t£anks 
were offered up for the destruction of men, who 
would have rescued the people from the bondage 
of ignorance and of fanaticism. In 1822, an at- 
tempt to unveil imposture could not be made but 
at the risk of life.t 

At Temersa, a virgin was annually sacrificed to 
the manes of Lybas. Euthymus, the wrestler, de- 
sirous of putting an end to this barbarity, had the 
courage to challenge the spectral Lybas ; who pre- 
sented himself, black, horrible, and clothed with 
die skin of a wolf. The intrepid wrestler, how- 
ever, overcame the specter, who in his rage at 
being defeated threw himself into the sea.| There 
is little doubt, that a priest, disguised as a satyr, 

♦ Swinbum ( Travels in the Two Sicilies, vol. i, p. 199) sup- 
poses, that during the invasions of the Saracens into Italy, the 
Christian fugitives frequently concealed the objects of their devo- 
lion in almost inaccessible places, where, after a certain lapse of 
time^ they were accidentally discovered. But in every part of 
Christian Europe, in countries never subject to the invasions of the 
Mussulman, in dark ages, crucifixes, statues, and images have 
been found which have never failed, subsequently, to work mira- 
cles. Let us not impute to chance, too often repeated, that which 
retoUs .from the machinations of a subtile and persevering policy; 
and let us remember that other religions have enjoined on their 
disciples the worship of newly discovered relics. Thus we are 
told, that at Patras, adoration wto offered to. a statue of Venus/ 
which had been recovered from the sea by some fishermen in the 
act of dragging their nets. (Pausanias, Achaic. c. 21.) The fish- 
ermen of Methymna also drew to land a head sculptured from the 
wood of the olive-tree ; the oracle commanded the Methymneans 
lo worship this head under the name of Bacchus Cephallenianas 
(Pausanias, Phocic. cap. 19). 

t Mrs. Marianna Baillie, A Sketch of the Manners and Customs 
^ Portugal, <fc., London, \BSiA.^NouneUts Annates des Voyagest 
tome zxx., p. 405. 

X Pausanias, Eliae. lib. ii., cap. vi. 
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was the actor in this scene, and that he was un- 
able to survive his defeat* We are told that the 
conqueror also soon afterward disappeared, and 
the manner of his death remained a profound se- 
cret. The colleagues of the specter were probably 
better informed on this point than the public, 

Sinan Raschid-Eddin,* chief of the Bathenians 
or Ishmaelites of Syria, concealed one of his pupils 
in a cavity, permitting the head pnly to appear, 
which, being surrounded by a disk of bronze, 
having the appearance of a basin filled with blood, 
seemed to be the head of a man recently decapi- 
tated. \ ^'. 

Uncovering it before his disciples, he commanded 
the deceased to relate what he had experienced 
since he ceased to live. The well trained inter- 
locutor delivered, according to previous instruc- 
tion, a brilliant account of &e joys of heaven, de- 
claring, at the same time, that he would rather 
continue to experience them, than be again re- 
called to life ; and dictated, as the only security 
for their future enjoyment, an implicit obedience 
to the will and decrees of Sinan Raschid-Eddin. 
This scene redoubled the enthusiasm; the devo- 
tion, and the fanaticism of the audience. After 
their departure^ Sinan put his accomplice to deaths 
in order to secure the secret of his miracle. 

But for what purpose, it i?iay be asked, do we 
thus multiply instances of fraud, so palpable, that 
the most adroit or subtile scarcely deseiTes the 
name of jugglery 1 I reply, that if the art of im- 
posing on the senses, in spite of incredulity and a 
scrutinizing observation, has been made subservient 
to the interest, the cupidity, or the policy of men 
who trade in the credulity of their fellow-creatures, 

♦ Mine* de V Orient, tome iv., p. 377. A fragment translated 
from original authors, by M. Hammer, who died in 1192. 
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the ait of the juggler is not alien to our subject. 
That it has been thus instrumental, is proved by 
its existence in all ages, with every refinement that 
could possibly aid or second it, by inspiring awe, 
or commanding astonishment. Thus, it has always 
flourished in Hindostan ; and to all the other char* 
acteristics which attest the Hindoo origin of the 
Bohemian Gipsys (Zingari), may be added their 
perfection in tricks, of every kind.* 

That it has been so subservient in all countries, 
we may infer from the fact, that the apparent mira- 
cles with which it astounds the unenlightened, have 
held, universally, a prominent place in the iVorks 
of pretenders 'to supernatural influence. The iex- 
amples which we shall hereafter bring under con- 
sideration will aflbrd suflicient proof of this being 
the case among civilized people ; but at present 
we shall confine . our attention to those magicians, 
who, in the center of a half-savage horde, united 
the functions of priests, magistrates, and physicians. 
These magicians among the Osages owed their 
influence principally to the extraordinary nature 
of their deceptions. Some of them plunged large 
knives into their throats, and the blood flowing 
profusely left no doubt of the apparent reality of 
the wounds.t Can we, therefore, wonder that 

♦ The term Zingari was one of the many appellations by 
which these extraordinary wanderers are known. In Holland, 
the^ were called Heydena ; in Hungary, Pkarachites ; in Spain 
and Portugal, Gitanos ; in Germany, Txiani^s J . and in Torkej, 
Tschingmes. The original country of these wanderers is still 
nndetermined, although the similarity of their language with 
Sanscrit gives a coloring of probability to the opinion that they 
came originally from Hindostan. My friend. Major Moor, says 
that he showed two Gipsy women, at different times, a knife, 
and asked what they called it. The reply was, ** Chury ;" 
exactly as half the inhabitants, of the great -Indian range would 
have answered— from Indus to the Brahmaputra.— OrierUal Frag- 
ments, p. 351. — Ed. 

t Nouivelles Armales dea Voyages j tome ^zzv., p. 263. 
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among the aborigines of America, the utmost re- 
spect is inspired for the man whose power can 
prevent the smallest trace of so frightful a wound. 
European conjurers will go through the same pro- 
cess for our amusement ; and persons who do not 
desire to pass for jugglera have earned on similar 
deceptions, though with a different intention. It is 
attested by a priest, who witnessed the fact, that in 
Italy penitents have appeared to inflict upon them- 
selves, with scourges of iron, the most cruel flagel- 
lations, without in reality suffering any injury.* 

In the fifteenth century, at the solemnization 
of the excommunication of. the . Hussites, in the 
churches of Bohemia, the lighted tapers werie spon- 
taneously extinguished at the precise moment in 
which the priest concluded the ceremony of ex- 
communication ; and this deception was regarded 
by the awe-struck congregation, as a clear mani- 
festation of divine power .t 

To expose the manner in which sacerdotal policy 
can render an art, in appearance futile, serviceable 

* Le P. Labat, Voyages d'Espagne et d'haUe^ tome vii.; pp. 
31,32. 

t • Joachimi Camerarii, De Ecclesiis fratrwn in Bohemia et Mo- 
ramOf p. 71. — To the above instance of credulity we may add 
the following: — "On the summit of the Ochsenkopf, in the 
Fichtel Gebirge,' immediately opposite to the church-tower of 
Bischofsgrun, is supposed to be seated: a Geister-Kirche (a 
church for simematural beings), adorned with incalculable 
wealth, 'the entrance to it is through the fissure of a rock, 
which, it is.said» begins to open when the chu-rch-bell at Bisch- 
ofsgrun rings ; it is wide open ,whfen the priest begins to read 
the Gospel of the day, and it closes with a crash as soon as he 
has iinlsned. Although this statement might be easily refuted, 
yet, none dare attempt the refutation ; and the report is current 
that several persons now living at Bischofsgrun have entered 
the temple, and have taken away some of the treasures; but 
they would scarcely be safe if they were to talk of it."* Such 
is the ignoratice, superstition, and credulity of the population of 
Fichtel Gebirge. — Ed. 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. Ixxxii., p. 351. 
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to its own purpose, we~ faave only to select a few 
examples. In the judicial trial by cold water, 
every thing depended on the manner of binding 
the accused: the ligatures might be arranged, so 
as to cause him either to sink or to swim, accord- 
ing to their specific gravity, in comparison with 
that of the water. The iron collar of Saint San6, 
in Bretagne, was used as an ordeal : in cases of 
supposed perjury it infallibly strangled the guilty** 
The priest who applied the collar was master of 
the secret, and consequently the result lay in his 
hands. The lodhan-Moran, a collar, worn at the 
commencement of our era, by the Goremor of 
Iceland, was, if we may believe the traditions of 
the island, no less formidable. Placed on the neclc 
of a deceitful or refractory person, it was drawn so 
close, 'that the power of respiration was almost 
extinct^ and any attempt to reopen it, before a true 
confession was obtained, invariably failed.t In 
public market-places, it is not uncommon to see 
the scales of a balance, at the command of a jug- 
gler, alternately ascending and descending. This 
trick may be sport in Europe, but in Hindostan, 
it places the life of an accused person in the power 
of the priests, who employ it as an ordeal. They 
declare, that if guilty, the crime will manifest itself, 
by adding perceptibly to the previously ascertained 
weight of bis body. After some ceremonies, he is 
weighed with care; the act of accusation being 
then attached to his head, he is weighed again. 
If he be lighter than at firat, his innocence is ad- 
mitted ; if heavier, or if the balance breaks, the 

♦ Cambry, Voyage dans U departement du Fmiatere, tome i., p. 
173> 

t G. Higgihs, Celtic Druids, Introduction, p. Ixix. The lodhan- 
Moran was also intended to strangle the judge who gave an 
unjust judgment, but it is doubtful whether this miracle was 
ever displayed. 
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crime is pzoved. Should the equilibrium remain, 
the trial must recommence, ^and then, the sacred 
books declare, there will certainly be a difference 
in weight.* When the result of an apparent mira- 
cle is thus confidently predicted, one may easily 
conjecture the method by which it has been worked. 

An example of another description may be tak- 
en from a people, we should scarcely suspect of 
such refinement of subtilty. An English traveler, 
the first white man who.yisited the tribe of the 
Soulimas, near the sources of the Dialliba, de- 
scribes the following curious scene : A body of 
picked soldiers fired upon their chief, who defeild- 
ed himself, with, nothing but his talieimans ; and 
although their muskets were ^barged, ^et they all 
missed fire; immediately aflehvard, without any 
particular preparations, the soldiers Teered round, 
and' pointing their muskets in another direction, 
they. all went ofL These men must, therefore, have 
had the address to open and cover at will the prim- 
ing of the musketsj but in sotne manner which is 
carefully concealed ; and the design was evidently 
to j>ersuade the people, that they have nothing to 
fear from the arms of the enemy, so long as they 
are furnished with amulets consecrated by the 
priesthood. 

From an earlier time than might at first be be- 
lieved, men have existed in Europe who required 
only audacity or a dominant interest, to induce 
them to set up their claims to supernatural power.! 

♦ Reeherehea AaiatiqwSf tome i., p. 472. 

t Laing'8 Travels among Timanni, the Kourankotf ike S&uH' 
maSf 4-c. 

t Fromann acknowledges that many jugglers (cauculatores atU 
§aecularii) have been taken for magicians. (Tract, de Fascin., 
p. 771 et seq.) He notices also, as partaking of the nature of 
sorcery, the well known tricks, of breaking a glass, cutting a 
gold chain or a plate into many pieces, and afterward exhibiting 
them as perfect and entire as they were before.— /Wd, p. 583. 
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Now, if we suppose this desideratum supplied, and 
instead of this being employed for the amusement 
of a few idle spectators, it is directed to ends less 
futile, it would command at once the veneration of 
those whose ridicule alone it now excites. 

This deduction is not forced. In our own days 
a juggler called Comus (and the secret was solely 
his) could announce privately to any one, the card 
of which another was thinking; and this when 
there was no. possibility of connivance. Witness- 
es of this fact are still in existence. In England, 
also, he repeatedly performed the same trick, be- 
fore numerous spectators, who, having large bets 
depending on the result, could not be suspectisd of 
collusion. • The clear-sighted Bacon bears witness 
to the perfi)rmance of the same trick; at a period 
when the performer, by giving such a proof of his 
skUl, incurred the risk of being led to the stake, 
prepared for wizards and the punishment of witch- 
craft. The juggler, said he, '' whispered in the ear 
of one of the spectators, that sucli a person wDl 
think of such a card."* The philosopher adds that 
the trick might be ascribed to connivance, which, 
however, from his own observation, he had no rea- 
son for suspecting. * 

If men so talented were anxious to signalize 
themselves, by working apparent miracles, in the 
midst of an ill informed population, would they 
iind their object impossible ? If they are asked,* 
for example, to tell a fortune. Fate will undoubtedly 
become the interpreter of the inquirer's wishes ; 
and by this rule may be measured the extent of 
their power. Time out of mind, an important part 
has been played by Fate, in the greatest as well as 

* " He did first whisper the man in the eare, that such a man 
should think of such a card."— Bacon, Sylva Sylvarum, Century 
X..946. 
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in the most trivial events of life, even where fraud 
was not suspected.. How oflen, distrustful of their 
own prudence, or unable to reduce different opin- 
ions to haixaony, have men referred to the arbitra- 
tion of Fate ! The early Christian church had re- 
. course to this appeal, in order to decide i^ether 
Joseph or Matthias should succeed the traitor Ju- 
das Iscariot in the apostleship ; and Origen* com- 
mends the apostles for this act of humility, by which 
.they submitted their own judgment to the decision 
of Heaven, in a choice which they might have 
made for themselves.! 

This idea has appeared sufficiently plausible, to 
induce men otherwise enlightened to push it to an 
extravagant length. Origen did hot scruple to 
advance the opinion that the angels in heaven^ 
decide by lot, regarding the particular . nation or 
province over which each shall v^atch ; or to what 
individuals they shall aet aa guardians. A Protes* 

♦ This remarkable man was bom in Egypt, a.d. 184 ; and, 
when he was seventeen years of age, his fathet.Leonidas having 
sofiered martyrdom, he was with- difiicuity prevented from offer- 
ing himself as a martyr. . At forty years of age, he had acquired 
so much celebrity by his eloquence and preaching that it excited 
the jealousy of his cotemporaries, who persecuted him and ob- 
tained his expulsion from the office of a -presbyter ; but his 
opinion and advice were, nevertheless, eagerly sought after. He 
successfully answered the objections urged against Christianity 
by Census, a philosopher who lived in the Toigns of Hadrian and 
the Antonines; but some years afterward, during the Dorian 
persecution; he was imprisoned; and suffered so severely from 
the torture, that soon after his release from confinement, he died 
A.D. 253, in his seventieth year. The talents, learning, and 
eloquence t)f Ori|en were . admitted both by Christians and 
pagans ; and bis piety was equal to his learning. The writings 
of Prigen, however, led to violent- controversies in the Church, 
during the fourth century; and. although he settled many dis- 
puted points in Scripture, yet he also introduced some dangerous 
mterpretations of them.^£D. 

' t -^ct Apoat. chap, i., v. 24 et seq. ** And they gave forth their 
lots, and toe lot fell upon Matthias, and he was numbered with 
the eleven -apostles." — Origen, Homil. xxjii in libr. Jea. Nave, 

t Origen, Homil xxiil in lib. Jet. Nave. 
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tant minister, nearly a century ago, maintained^ 
that an appeal to Fate was of a sacred nature ; 
and consequently that the smallest games, those in 
which there is but little to be won or lost, are on 
that account most profaiie.* The question has 
been viewed in a different light, by a writer who 
employed his brilliant eloquence to introduce the 
spirit and doctrines of the temples into philosophy 
and politics. Plato,t in his " Kepublic,'' suggests 
that the marriages of citizens should be contracted 
by lot; but, at the same time, that some secret 
artifice, known only to the rulers of the state, 
should endble them to overrule the decision and to 
render it conformable to their views ; and that the 
artifice should be so well concealed, that such as 
considered themselves ill assorted would impute it 
solely to chance or Fate. 

To one or the other opinion, we may refer those 
events, by which Fate has been forced to represent 
the will of the Deity, {^nd to be the instrument of 
the revelation of His decrees — the same means of 
decision having been employed by policy, and 
adopted by credulity as true. Nebuchadnezzar 
mingled his arrows, to decide whether he should 
go against Ammon or against Jerusalem : the arrow 
went out against Jerusalem, and the dreaded con- 
queror did not long delay the accomplishment of 
the decree of Fate^ This species of divination 
was in use among the Arabs, in the time of Mo« 
hammed : but that prophet proscribe4 it as a hateful 
sin.§ The Tartar noides, led on by Gengis Khan 
to the conquest of Asia, endeavored by this means 
also to ascertain the issue of a battle. A trick 

* Dejoncourt, Lettres (quatre) sur UgJetut du Hasard, La Have, 
1713, p. 19. 
t Plato in Titiupo . . , et Republic, lib. v. 
t Ezekielf chap. zxi. 19-^. 
^ Le Corttnj Sourate ▼., yerset 99. 
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rendered the effect incHre striking. The magicians 
wrote the respective names of the .rival armies on 
two arrowp, which, without any apparent caose, 
became agitated, approached each other, and 
fought ; lastly', one placed itself upon the other, 
which was supposed to indicate the army destined 
ta succunxb.* Jugglers, who know the use of a 
hair, or an almost imperceptible thread of silk, in 
moving cards from a distance, would find no diffi- 
culty in working, this miracle of the Tartars* 

The Christians themselves have not abstained 
from this superstitious practice. Alexis Comnenus, 
in order to ascertain- whether he should attack the 
Comanes^ and whether he should, offer battle, or 
march to the assistance of a besieged city, placed 
two tablets on the altar, in the belief that the on§ 
which should first strike his eye, afler a night 
passed in prayer, would convey an expression of 
the will of Heaven.t The Senators of Venice, 
under the reign of the Doge Dominique Michieli,| 
not being able to agree respecting the town which 
they should first attack, referred the deqieion to the 
lot, and abode by its result. j^- .^j 

Although at Venice, even more thaa elsewhere. 
Fate had been frequently consulted in this- manner, 
with a view to modify the elections and divide the 
suffrages ; yet it may be doubted, whether it was 
seriously allowed to exercise the same influence 
over the schemes for a campaign, particularly in a 
senate renowned for its policy, and at that time 
composed of accomplished warriors. It was more 
likely to have been a studied stratagem, intended 
to engage a brave but undisciplined and insubor- 
dinate people, in an expedition^ the dangers and 

* Petis de la CroiXyHistoire de Gengis Khan,py. 65-67. 
t Anna Comndne, Histoire d* Alexia Comnene, lib. x. chap. r. 
i D. Michieli, 35e Doge. . . Hadrian, Barland, Dt dncib, venet. 
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fatigues of wbich robl>ed it of its glory, and made 
its necessity less apparent ? 

In the decline and miserably weak condition of 
the Greek Empire, neither honor, national interest, 
nor religion, nothing in fact but superstition, was 
capable of inspiring a degraded population with 
energy : it was this decision of Fate that roused 
Alexis, a prince who was in advance both of his 
age and his nation, to action. And although, in 
former times, we find the interpretation of Feite 
proclaimed in a thousand shapes by the oracles, 
and its decision sought after with avidity, as well 
as received with blind veneration ; yet, we believe 
at the same time, that the King of Babylon, having 
previously arranged his plans, resorted to this su- 
perstitious ceremony, merely as a means of insuring 
Its success, by demonstrating its infdlibility, as 
guarantied by the gods, to the enthusiasm of his 
soldiers. • 

To lead men on by iheir credulity, in pretending 
to partake of it, is an artifice of policy, which, in 
every quarter of the globe, and m all times, has 
been politically employed, without any other care 
than varying its form, so as to make it coincide 
with the habits and the intelligence of the race of 
men on whom it was^ destined to act. 

The chief of a Brazilian tribe, having taken up 
arms at the instigation of the Dutch, who had 
promised him efficient assistance, had some reason 
to suspect, that his allies intended to leave him to 
give battle unsupported, and afterward to reap the 
miits of his exertions against their common enemy. 
On several occasions, therefore, he consulted his 
gods in prefience of the Dutch ambassadors. IVom 
the sacrificial hut, voices seemed to issue predicting 
defeat and flight, should the combat commence 
befoFe the airival of the promised succor; they 
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also announced, that the time ivas not yet amyed 
for receiving their aid ; and commanded the chief, 
meanwhile, to retire before the enemy. With the 
assent of his soldiers, he protested that he should 
obey, and retire even into the territories of the 
Dutch : this was a sure mode of putting an end to 
the delay. The. Dutch envoy, Baro, firmly be* 
lieved the oracle to proceed frojU the devil.* We 
may ascribe it with greater probability to priests 
concealed in the sacrificial hut. The artifice was 
rude, but the policy was complete. 

The augur Naevius, after having in the name of 
religion boldly opposed the alterations which the 
elder Tarquin was desirous of effecting in the Ro- 
man Constitution, was summoned to give a proof of 
his science, by demonstrating the possibility of a 
design secretly thought of by that monarch. He 
replied .that ho would give a proof. The design 
was to put through a flint with a razor ; and wo 
are told that the miracle was performed in the 
sight of all the people.t The oracle of Delphi in- 
dicated with precision the occupation of CroBSUs 
in the interior of his palace at Sard is, at the very 
moment of the inquiry. 

We are inclined to suspect that Tarquin, unable 
honorably to withdraw from a project, the danger 
of which he perceived too late, connived at the op- 
position of the augur, and with him, preconcerted 
the miracle best 9,dapted to give him an apparent 
triumph ; thus preserving his honor by seeming to 
yield to the gods alone. We know that the os- 
tensible pretext, for the religious embassies of the 

* Voyage de Roulox Baro au Pays dea Tapayes en 1647. 

t Dionys., Halic.t lib. iii, cap. xxiv. Tarquin, as a reward of 
the skill of Naevius, erected him a statue in the Camtium^ a large, 
open place of assembly in Rome, and buried the razor and flint 
near it. Cicero, who had himself been an augur, treats this ab- 
surd story as it deserves. — Ed. 
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King of Lydia, was to consult the Fates on his proj- 
ects, while their real end was to gain the codpera- 
tion of his people, and to encourage them by the 
brilliant promises made to him by the most cele- 
brated of oracles.* 

These promises proved deceitful ; and the equiv- 
ocation by which tbe Delphic god maintained the 
reputation of his infallibility, recurs so naturally to 
our memory, and awakens the recollection of so 
many similar events, that we might give a suffi- 
cient explanation of almost all these oracles, by re- 
calling the ambiguity of terms; the connivance 
that favored them ; the mechanical inventions that 
suggested the omens ;t and the accidental advan- 
tages offered by the simplicity of those who came 
to consult them. We may, indeed, remark that 
many of these oracles do not seem so much to have 
been verified, as credulity desired and believed 
them to be. 

Every one who has read the excellent History 
of Oracles, by Fontenelle, chieflyj: taken from the 
work of Vandale,§ must be aware that it leaves ub 

* The same power of stating what is passing in places at a 
^reat distance from that in which the person is at the moment he 
la making the statement, has been assumed bf themeamehscs of 
the present day ; and such is the influence ol credulity over even 
educated persons, that many have believed it to be possible. — £d. 

t Lavater had made a promise to the metaphysician Bonnet, 
that a sorceress, residing at Morat, should, four tknes in a day, de- 
clare what Bonnet himself was doing at Geneva. At first, two 
predictions exactly corresponded ; but the succeeding ones were 
all absurd. (Dumont, TraU& des Preuvet Judidaite* 4e J, Btn- 
tham^ tome ii., pp. 233, 234.) In an earlier a^e, credit would have 
been given to the two first trials, and their fortuitous success 
WoulcThave been deemed confirmatory of a supernatural power. 

t See Clavier's Memoire sur let Uraeles Ancieru^ 8vo., 1818. 
Lucien (Alexandre ou le Faux Propkete, (Etmres de Lttcien^ tome 
iii., pp. 18-23, and 42-46) gives an idea of the artifices employed 
by tne priests of the oracles in his time ; among others was the 
secret of unsealing letters, so familiar to modem goveniments. 

^ Anthony Vaudale; a learned Dutchman, who practiced both 
physic and theology. He wrote two dissertations De OracuUw, 
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but little to add respecting a widely spread error 
df a belief iii oracles, which was so universal, in- 
deed, that it appears scarcely to have t^eased under 
one form before it was i^produced under another ; 
so unable are reason And experience to combat 
with the passionate desire to penetrate into fiitu- 
rity. 

I may now merely remind my readers that 
Apollo bestowed on his favorites the gift of divina- 
tion, on the condition that they should not inquire 
of hira concerning that which was not permitted to 
be revealed,* a wise precaution to avoid perplex- 
ing queries. The sibyl wrote her oracles on 
leaves,t which, dispersed on the winds, were by 
this artifice rendered obscure and incomplete, and 
opened a door for equivocation until time bro,ught 
about the event. I need likewise merely recall to 
recollection the colossal statue of Siva, J in the rear 
of which are paths leading to a commodious seat^ 
just under the head-gear of the god ; a place meant 
undoubtedly for the priest, whose office it was to 
utter the oracles in the name of the god. 

Weak, impassioned men^ the slaves of interest 
and ambition, of pride and of policy, were' those 
who' pronounced these oracles. It is known, and 
a thousand instances demonstrate the fact that they 

which were published in 1700. The Hiatoire det Oracles of Fon« 
tenelle is taken entirely from Yandale's wdrk. Its object is to 
prove that the oracles were not the responses of supematnrsd 
agents or demons ; and that they did not cease after the appear- 
ance of our Savior, or the commencement of the Christian era. — 
Ed. ^ 

* Sernus in Yirgilj B<^. viii., v. 30. 

t Virgil, .aBneui, m vi., y. 44^-450. 

i Maria Graham, Sejour auso Indes,]). 96. Siva Kala is one 
of the Hindoo triad, the Indian God of Fire, and is called the De- 
stroyer. His ministers are evil spirits^ SaktiSf who are supposed 
to live in the stars, clouds, and lower part of the heavens ; and 
bloody sacrifices are offered up both to the principal god and M> 
nis satellites. — Ed. 

1. h 
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even appeared respectable in the eyes of those who 
profited by their deluding intervention. This con- 
sideration gives the character of history to many 
mythological tales. A chief or a king is led to be- 
lieve that intimation had been received from Heav- 
en, that his life and his throne are in jeopardy ; 
and the murderer whom he has to fear, it is said, 
is his son, or his son-in-law, or the son of his only 
daughter. By an inconsistency so frequently re- 
peated that it passes unnoticed, the alarmed prince, 
acting on an implicit credence in the prediction 
and its infallibility, nevertheless adopts such meas- 
ures as show that he believes it possible to avert 
his destiny. Condemning himself or his daughter 
to celibacy,, he may die without posterity ; or, jeal- 
ously combating an imaginary danger, he may be- 
come an unjust aggressor, or a suspicious father, 
and expose himself to assassination, from one whose 
days he had himself proscribed. His riches and 
his power thus pass into the hands of the men who 
dictated the prediction, and who had long been 
prepared to reap its fruits. ■ In this story there is 
nothing marvelous, nothing difficult for human 
credulity to believe ; an apparent miracle confined 
to no age, and to no particular locality. 

Only such of the Greeks as were bound by a 
solemn oath to follow Menelaus, were led by him 
to the walls of Troy ; and among these might have 
been found many who went with reluctance, and 
many more who were desirous to abandon a cruel 
enterprise, the issue of which seemed every day 
more doubtful and more distant. Of this number 
Calchas appears to have been a prophet on whom 
the confidence of the whole army depended.* 

* Calchas had received the powers of divination from Apollo ; 
and, at the same time, he was infprmed that, should he find one 
more skilled in the art than himself, he must perish. This pre- 
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Sure of his ascendency, he multiplied discouraging 
predictions. From the opening of the war he de- 
clared that a ten years' siege would be necessary 
tox;apture Troy. He reduced, the commander-in- 
chi^f to the alternative of sacrificing his only daugh- 
ter, Iphigenia, to Diana, or renouncing the expe- 
dition. At a later period, he required him to part 
with a favorite slave. Thq omens which protected 
the city of Priam were multiplied by him at will. 
It was not enough to have dragged Achilles to cer- 
tain death ; the son of that hero should also come 
there after the death of the father. It was neces- 
sary that Philoctetes, removed by an offense which 
was unpardonable^ and only aggravated by time, 
should be brought there : lastly, it was necessary 
to penetrate into tlie heart of the besieged city, 
and to abduct the mysterious image of its protect- 
ing deity. Considered in this ligjit, do not oracles, 
apparently fabulous, form an important part of the 
history of a people, over whom they exercised so 
irresistible an empire ]* 

diction was fulfilled at Colophon, after the Trojan war. Mopus, 
another augur, mentioned the exact number of figs on the 
branches of a certain fig-tree after Calchas had failed ; and the 
chagrin which this defeat occasioned was the death of the un- 
fortunate soothsayer.— Ed. 

* The oracles of antiquity were very numerous, but in all of 
them the pretended revelations were made through some medium, 
which was different in the different places where the oracles 
existed. They were consulted on all important occasions of 
public and private life ; and they were expected to point out 
both what ought to be done, and what ought not to be done by 
the inquirer. 

The most celebrated of the Greek oracles were those of Apollo, 
of which there were twenty-t^o ; but the chief was that of 
DelpMt which was more resorted to and consulted than even 
that of Zeus, or Jupiter, at Olympia. At Delphi, the Pythia, 
when -intoxicated by the vapors which issued from under the 
tripod on which she sat, uttered unintelligible sounds, which 
were written down, and explained by the priestess before they 
were delivered to. those who consulted the oracle. The Pythias 
were, in early times, young girls ; but, owing to ah indiscretion 
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If die future may be predicted with certaiiHy, 
then must it be irrevocably fixed ; and thus the 
prophet resembles the sun-dial, as it passively re- 
veals the sun's diurnal progress. But credulity is 

committed by one of them, they were aflervrard oot elected until' 
they had attained the age of fifty years, although, even then, 
they were attired as young maidens. They were frequently 
obliged to be changed on aocotint of the <3eleterious influence of 
the gas on their constitutions; and sometimes, indeed, they fell 
victims to its power, although they prepared themselves before 
ascending the tripod by fastmg three days, and bathing in the 
Castalian fountain. Plutarch informs us (De Orat. def. c. 51), 
that the Pythia, in her delirium, has leaped horn the tripod, 
been thvown into convulsions, and, after a few days, has died. 
In the zenith of the prosperity of €rreece, there were three 
Pythias, who alternately officiated. 

It is curious to find that, amid the superstition which gave to 
oracles such great authoritjr, responses were refused to any one 
who came wiUi any evil design, or who had committed a crime, 
until he had atoned for it ; the natural effect of which was to in- 
sure a sincere faith in th6 oracle. The opinions respecting the 
source of the wisdom displayed in many of the answers have 
been various : some ascribing them truly to divine influence ; 
others, with more probability, to the priests being of education 
and elevated sentiments, who, for the sake of power, lent them- 
selves to a sacred imposture. 

The next in celebrity of the oracles of Apollo, was that at 
Didyma, in the territory of Miletus. It was called the Oracle of 
the Branckidcf, from Branchos, a son of Apollo, who came from 
Delphi, and built the altar at Didyma. The same ceremonies 
were observed here as at Delphi. 

Another oracle of Apollo, much consulted, was situated at 
Claras, in the territory of Colophon. The responses were de- 
livered in verse by a priest, who descended into a cavern, drank 
of the water from a secret well, and then pronoanced the oracle.* 

Beside the oracles of Zeus, Apollo, ana other gods, there were 
also oracles of heroes. That of AmpAtar««, near Thebes, was 
consulted chiefly by invalids, who, after sacrificing a ram, slept a 
night in the temple, where they expected the means of tneir 
recovery to be revealed to them in their dreams ; a specimen of 
credulity only equaled b;^ that displayed in' the present time, in 
the confidence reposed in the healing power of every nostrum 
which knavery and impudence offers to the public. 

The oracle of Trophorms shallbe noticed m a future note. 
. The oracles of ^sculapius were numerous, but the most cele- 
brated was that of Ejndaurus, m which recovery was sought 
in the same manner as at Ampfaiarua, by sleeping in the temple. 

* Tacitus, Awud., 11., 54. ^ 
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as unreasoning as it is passionate : and according 
as the predictions please or afflict, the prophet is 
exalted as a god, or hated as a maJevolent spirit ; 
is adored, or cursed ; rewarded, or punished. By 
fear he is taxed with imposturo, widi malevolence, 
or with corruption ; he is insulted, menaced, given 
up to torture; he is supplicated to retract his 
words, as though the pretended gift of penetrating 
the future was, accompanied by the power of chan- 
ging its deci-ees ; yet these revelations always ob- 
tained credit. If we compare the bearing of these 
contradictory sentiments with the influence pos- 
sessed by these oracles, there will be just reason 
for suspecting that the prophets themselves did not 
always know the extent of their. resources; that 
they kept within the limits of the power attainable 
by them : and we may trace the natural progres- 
sion of the human passions, in what, until the pres- 
.ent time, has appeared to be a mere tissue of false- 
hoods, or the aelirium of the imagination. 

I have already said, that many things which, in 
the present day, belong only to the sphere of amuse- 
ment, were formerly employed' to extend the do- 
minion of the Thaumaturgists. The ventriloquist, 
whose only aim now is to excite our laughter, form- 
erly played a more serious part.* 

A German author of the name of Wolf,* has endeavored to show, 
that what is now termed Mesmerism, vnts known to the priesta 
of this temple ; but the point is not satisfactorily- made out. 

The most singular of all the oracles were those of the dead, in 
which sacrifices were offered to the powers of the lower regions, 
and the spirits of the dead were supposed to be called up. It is 
probable tnat the agent in this case was yentriloquism ; and the 
shades made to appear by means similar to those employed in 
the phantasmagoria, of which an explanation will be found in a 
subsequent note. — Ed. 

* Yentriloauism is the power of imitating voices, sounds, or 
noises, as if they were perfectly extraneous, and not originating 

* Beitrag twf Oesch. da Semnambuiimus, Sre, {Vwmi$ckU8€krifUn^ 
P 382.) 
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This internal voice, which is apparently extra- 
neous to the utterer, whose lips remain motionless, 
whether it appeared to come from the earth, or 
from a distant object, was anciently regarded as a 
supernatural and supierhuman sound.* The ex. 

in tbe utterer, but in some other person, and in places at varioas 
distances, and even in several directions. A skillftil veniriloqaist 
prodaces these effects without an^ apparent movement of his 
jaws, lips, or features. Various opmions have been advanced by 
physiologists with regard to the manner of producing such an 
efiect. The most commonly received opinion refers it to tbe 
power of articulation during inspiration. M. Majendie regards it 
as a mere modification of the onlinary voice, so as to imitate the 
sounds which the voice suffers from distance : and latterly Muller 
contends that, it ** consists in inspiring deeply, so as to protrude 
forward the abdominal viscera by the descent of the diaphragm, 
and then speaking while the expiration is performed verv slowly 
through a very narrow glottis by means ofthe sides of the chest 
alone, the diaphragm maintaining its depressed position. Sounds 
may be thus uttered which resemble the voice of a person calling 
from pL distance."* This is a very probable explanation, espe- 
cially as the imagination influences the judgment when we direct 
the ear to the place whence the ventriloquist pretends that the 
sounds proceecf ; a part of the trick which is always taken advan- 
tage of by the ventriloquists.— Ed. 

* The art of v^triloquism was known at a very early period, 
and was generally regarded by the ignorant as a supernatural 
gift, associated with sorcery. It was one Of the evidences against 
a person accused of sorcery, and of course had a share in produ- 
cing their condemnation. In the seventeenth century a woman 
named Cecile astonished the inhabitants of Lisbon with her pow- 
ers as a ventriloquist ; she was convicted ef being k sorceress, 
and possessed of a demon ; and, although she was not burned, 
yet, she was transported to the island of St. Thomas, where she 
died.t 

*'^One of the most successful ventriloquists of modem times 
was M. St. Gille. a grocer, vf St. Germain en Laye. He exhib- 
ited his art merely as a matter of amusement, but with a degree 
of skill which appears almost incredible. He had occasion to 
take shelter from a storm in a convent, while the monks were 
lamenting over the tomb of a lately deceased brother, the few 
honors that had been paid to his memory. A voice was suddenly 
heard to proceed from the roof of the choir, bewailing the condi- 
tion of the deceased in purgatory, and reproving the brotherhood 
for their want of zeal. The tidings of this supernatural event 
brought the, whole brotherhood into the church. The voice again 

* Mailer's EUmenU of Physiology, tranalated by Baly, vol. ii., p. 1307. 
t HisU Cwrwut dea Sorciers^ ^c, par Mathias de GinUdo. 
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pressions of the historian Josephus,* leave no room 
to doubt that the witch of Endor was a ventrilo- 
quist, and thus had no difficulty in conveying to 
Saul responses from the assumed shade of Samuel. 
Other beings similarly endowed with the spirit of 
a Python, and the power of sorcery, expressed 
their oracles through the medium of a^ low, dull 
voice, apparently issuing from the earth ; from 
which custom a striking comparison is borrowed 
by the prophet Isaiah.t 

, The name of Engastriinythes, given by Grreeks 
to the Pythise, women practicing the art of divina- 
tion, J indicates that they made use of the same ar- 
tifice. Pythagoras addresses a speech to the river 
Nessus, which answered in a distinct voice, I greet 
thee, Pythagoras,^ 

repeated its lamentations and reproaches, and the whole convent 
fell upon their faces, and vowed to make a reparation of their 
error. They accordingly chanted in full choir a Df Profundis, 
during the intervals of which the spirit of the departed monk ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at their pious exercises. The prior after- 
ward expressed himself strongly against modem sk^ticism on 
the subject of apparitions ; and M. St. Gille had great difficulty 
in convincing the fraternity that the whole was a deception.* 

The influence of ventriloquism over the human race is not, 
therefore, wonderful, when we perceive that it is not merely con- 
fined to the imitation of sounds and voices on earth, but that he 
has, in a certain degree, the supernatural at his command. The 
power which it must have given to the pagan priesthood, in addi- 
tion to their other deceptions, may. be easily imagined. — Ed. 

*Flav. Joseph., Aut. Jvd., lib. iv., cap. xv. 

t ** And thy voice shall die as one that hath a familiar spirit, 
out of the ground, and thy speech shall whisper out of the dust." 
Isaidht cap. xxix., v. 4. 

X D. M. K. Putonissffi Martis. An inscription found in the vil- 
lage of Colombiers, in the diocese D'Usez {Voyage littiraire de 
D. Martenne et de D. Durant, Premiere Partie, Paris, 1712. p. 313), 
shows us that Mars had in Gaul, Pythiae, or priestesses, having 
the gift of ventriloquism. 

^ lamblich., Vita Pythagor., cap. 28. Pythagoras was bom at 
Suma, about the year 608 B.C. His father, Menarchus, was a 
person of distinction, and therefore capable of affording his son 

• auDted from a record of Abb6 de la Chapelle, in Bnvnter'a A"a«. 
JUagie, p. 172. 
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At the command of the chief of the GymnosO' 
phists of Upper Egypt, a tree uttered words, in the 
presence of Apollonius, with a clear voice, re- 
sembling that of a woman ;* in both these cases, 
the voice was, that of a ventriloquist, placed in a 
convenient situation; and to the same origin we 
may, with probability, ascribe the oracles said to 
proceed from the oaks of Dodona;t , It is by aston- 
ishing his auditors by ventriloquism, that the Chi- 
nese prophet, or magician, persuades them that 
they listen to the voice of their divinity. This art 
was not unknown to the black slaves at Saint 

every adyentage which education can bestow ; and Pythagoras 
lost no opportunity of profiting by them, bolh in respect to bodily 
and mental vigor, and energy. He traveled ezpresslv to acquire 
knowledge, ^nd submitted toifiuch severe discipline for that pur- . 
pose. In the temple of Thebes, and by a residence of twenty-two 
years in Egypt, he became deeply versed in all the learning of the 
Egyptians, which he at first unsuccessfully endeavored to trans- 
fer to Samos; but afterward succeeded by affecting mystery, 
living in a cave, and descending to practice on the credulity of 
his countrymen, who, having discovered his frauds, forced him to 
leave the islknd. At Crotona, where he settled, he taught the 
virtues of temperance, and made numerous proselytes' among the 
most voluptuous and abandoned. He was, nevertheless, still an 
impostor, practicing for the sake of ambition. He lived upon 
vegetables, clothed himself in a long, white robe, allowed his 
beard to grow, and impressed upon the multitude, that he had 
received his doctrines directly from heaven. These he publicly 
delivered under the veil of symbols ; but those initiated in private 
were bound by a vow of silence, not to divulge what they had 
acquired. He maintained the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
or the transipigration of the soul ; and pretended that he remem- 
bered being the person in whom his soul had resided before he 
became Pythagoras. His doctrine of the universe was that lately 
revived in the ** Vestiges of Creation," namely : — ^that the urn- 
verse was at first a shapeless mass ; and all subseq^uent forms 
progressed through certain gradations, until they arrived at per- 
fection. He invented the fanciful doctrine of the music of the 
spheres ; and he was supposed to have heard it through the favor 
of the gods. He died 497 b.c, it is supposed at Metapontum, 
where his disciples paid superstitious honors to his memory.— Ed. 

* Philostrat., Vit. Apollon., lib. vi., cap. v. 

t It is more probable, that the priests were concealed in among 
the oaks, and delivered the reepontes which were attributed to 
the trees. — Ed. 
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Thomas. About the commencement of the last 
century, one of these unfortunate people having 
caused a voice to emanate from an earthen figure, 
and even jBcom a cane, carried by one of the inhab- 
itants, vrBB burned alive as a sorcerer.* In our 
own days, the credulous planter has been known 
to consult a noted sorcerer, in other words,, a ven- 
triloquist slave, who, in order to retain his confi- 
dence, was not badkward to devote even the inno- 
cent to death or torture, for a real or an imaginary 
crime, the authors of which, he is required, by his 
divinations, to discover and to name.t 

A blind, and even eager credulity favored, the 
subtile and audacious deceptions that maintained 
the credit of the oracles. But a day^ at length 
arrived^ in which the lessons of philosophy were 
spread among the enlightened classes; and from 
that moment credulity was prostrated before the 
spirit of inquiry. Almost at the same time arose 
the Ohristidn religion, which in its progress ex- 
posed the miracles of Polytheism with such a 
scrutinizing observation, that it succeeded in ]*en- 
dering the manoeuvers of which, till then, the di- 
viners had availed themselves, not only difficult 
but almost impracticable. 'Such were the real 
causes of the gradual cessation of the most cele- 
brated oracles. To replace those fallen into dis- 
repute, the Polytheists endeavored to bring new 
ones into notice ; but these, being narrowly watched 
from their birth, never obtained an extended or 
permanent confidence. Oracles necessarily disap- 
peared sooner than miracles, the execution of 
which, as they depended on scientific acquirements, 
continued to command the admiration, not only of 

* In 1701.— Labat., Nouveau Voyage atue ties franoaUtt de PAtM' 
riqttef tome ii., pp. 64, 65. 
' 1 1 learned tius fact from a credible witness. 
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the credulous but also the skeptical who were 
unable to discover their origin, as long as that 
knowledge remained enveloped in mystery. 

It is not correct, however, to assume that, in the 
delivering of oracles, all was intentional imposture 
and deceit. Those who uttered them were, often 
under the influence of real delirium. M. de Tied- 
mann very plausibly believes, that the German 
priestesses, prophesying amid the din : of the tu- 
mult of waters, and fixedly regarding the eddies 
formed on the rapid course of the river,* would, 
in such a position, soon become vertiginous. Some- 
thing similar may be seen in the cataleptic state 
into which the magnetizers throw their subjects 
who are weak in organization, and still more feeble 
in mind, by disturbing the imagination and fixing 
attention for a considerable time on a succession 
of monotonous and absurd gestures. 

Music, exercising its well known influence, is 
calculated to dispose an enthusiast to believe diat 
the gods adopt it as a medium of revelation. Even 
among the Hebrews, as among other people of 
antiquity, the prophet had recourse to music to 
maintain the prophetic elevation of liis 8pirit.t 
The prophets, or Barvas, of the Billhs, in Hindos- 
tan, excite their minds by sacred songs and instru- 
mental music, during which they are seized with a 
kind of frenzy, attended with extravagant gestures, 
and end by giving utterance to what are regarded 
as oracles. The Barvas receive disciples, and, 
after some preparatory ceremonies, subject them 
to a kind of musical ordeal. Such as are not 

* Plutarch, in Ccwar., cap. xxi.— S. Clem., Alex, Stromat., lib. i. 

t Elisha, after declaring that except for the presence of Jehosa- 
phat, he would not prophesy for Jehoram, says^ " But now bring 
me a minstrel. And it came to pass, when the minstrel played, 
that the hand of -the Itord came upon him."*— 2 Kings^ chap, iii., 
v. J5, 
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moved by it to the borders of ecstatic frenzy, are 
immediately rejected, as incapable of being the 
recipients of divine inspiration.* 

Unless the naind is excited, there can be no be- 
lief in oracles ; and to produce this in the auditor, 
the exciteiiient must be experienced by the utterer. 
In the temples of Greece and those of Asia, be- 
side the use of flutes, of cymbals, or of trumpets, 
more powerful agents were summoned, when heav- 
enly interpretations were to be delivered. 

When a dream was the chosen mode of revela- 
tion, the youngest and most simple persons were 
selected as best adapted to succeed in this divi- 
nation J and they were assisted- in it by magical 
invocations, and by the incense of particular per- 
fiimes.t Porphyry acknowledges that such pro- 
cesses are calculated to inflame the imagination, 
and lamblichus expresses the same opinion in 
different words, asserting that such preparations 
render a man worthy of approaching the Divin- 
ity. . ^ 

At Didyma,!(: previous to prophesying, the 
priestess of the oracle of Branchides inhaled for 
some time the vapor of a sacred fountain.§ The 
oracle of the Colophonians, at Glares, was delivered 
by a priest, who prepared himself by drinking the 
water of a basin inclosed in the grotto of Apollo. 
This beverage is said to have shortened his days.|| 
It is well known in how strange a manner the 
Pythia was exposed to the vapor exhaled from 

* NouveUes Annales des Voyages, tome zzvii., pp. 333, 334. 

t Iamblichu9, De MyateriU^ cap, xziz. 

X A place near Miletus, where the Branchidn, a family who 
were the hereditary priests of the temple of Apollo Didymsua, 
held their oracle. — Ed. 

6 lamblichas, I>e Myttariit, cap. zxt. 

11 Bibentium breviore vUd. — Plin., Hist. iViatf.,lib. ii, cap.CT.— lam- 
blichiu, De Myst.f cap. xzy. 
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the cavern of Delphi.* Pindar and Plutarch aa- 
sure us, that the escape of the sacred vapor was 
accompanied hy a sweet odor, which penetrated 
even to the cell, where those who came to consult 
awaited the responses of the oracle.t Whether 
natural perfumes were combined with the physical 
agents, or that the priests sought with the assist- 
ance of artificial perfumes to conceal the fo^d 
odor of the gas wnich issued from the x^avem, can 
not now be determined. But, after a time, the 
Pythia ceased to answer : the exhalations, also, at 
length ceased ; and owing to that cessation, the 
cotempoxaries of Cicero accounted for the silence 
of the oradle. Cicero rejects this explanation with 
contempt ; and, theologipally speaking, it was ab- 
surd, but quite admissible as a physical t^sjsou for 
the silence pf the oracle-J Centuries later, Por- 
phyry§ unhesitatingly affirms that the exhalations 
of the earth, and the water of certain fountains, 
tended to excite, divine ecstasies, in the midst of 
which the oracles were delivered. Inebriated with 
the gas that exuded beneath the sacred tripod^ the 
Delphic priestess fell into a nervous, convulsive, 
and ecstatic state„ against which she nnght struggle 
without being able to regain her sell-^posdession. 
While out of her senses, and under the sway of an 

* S. Johan. Chrysost.,^ HbmeZta, vox. super cap. xii, Epist. i. ad 
Corinth. 

i Pindar., (Xym. vii, ver. 69.— Plutarch., De Oracul. defect. 

t Cicer., De Divinai., lib.' ii The original temple, if it could be 
called such, at Delphi; was a hut made of boughs of laurel ; but 
it afterward became a splendid edifice. It was three times de- 
stroyed bv the accidents of war and of fire, and three tJxHeB re- 
built. The responses were at first deliyered in verse, but on 
some one remarking that Apollo was the worst yersifier in 
Greece, they were afterward delivered in prose. The tripod on 
which the Pythia sat, is still in existence at Constantmople, 
where it was carried by Constantine ; but the hollow columii on 
which it stood, remains in the cavern.-r-£p. 

^ Euseb., PrcBp. evangel. 
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overexcited imagination, she- uttered some words, 
or mysterious phrases, from which it was the 
priest's care to extract the revelations of the fu- 
ture.* All this is as natural as the sinking languor 
which succeeded this excessive disorder of body 
and mind, and which sooner or later proved 
moilial. 

We may thus see, that it is in vain to follow the 
history of miracles and of prodigies, or to think of 
examining separately what appertains to the his- 
tory of ancient science. When the priest of Glares 
was affected by a beverage destructive to his health, 
when the priestess of the Branchides, and the 
Delphic Pythia, exposed themselves to gaseous 
exhalations, the power of which was augmented 
by other physical agents ; when the prophetesses 
of Germany, rapt in contemplation, sat immovable 
on the borders of torrents ; when the Barvas aban- 
doned themselves to the power of music, whose 
influence over them was fostered by their religious 
education, no results, in all these cases, could be 
more natural than the breams, the delirium, the 
intoxication, the vertigo, and the frantic excite- 
ment, that were consequent on their proceedings. 
The subsequent inspiration, or rather the oracles 
attributed to it, were but the impostures of priest- 
craft ; but science presided over their craH, and 
regulated the causes of the vertigo^ and of the 

* The tripod was placed over the mouth of the cayem, vrhence 
issued the yapor, which was supposed to be carbonic acid g^s ; 
but that is not sufficient!]^ intoxicating ; and I suspect the gas 
was sulphurous acid,' as it caused almost frantic delirium, as 
already mentioned (note, p. 154). The secondary effects of this 
gas are also similar to those experienced by the Delphic priestess, 
namely, vertigo, nausea, and great weakness of the lower ex- 
tremities. The Piachi, or Mexican priests, uttered their re- 
sponses, or oracles, when drunk with the iumes of tobacco, which, 
on these occasions, was thrown upon the fire of the altar, and the 
fiimes inhaled by the priests. — £d. 
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frenzy, and pointed to the advantages to be derived 
from them by the Thaumaturgists. 

Simple observations, which require. nothing be- 
yond common reflection, and which we scarcely 
venture to range under the head of science, have 
also been the foundation of oracles. Instructed 
by general laws, the priest was able to risk a pre- 
diction respecting the soil and the climate of a 
country, by consulting the entrails of particular 
victims. The"^ science of the Auspices, and of the 
Augurs, was also founded on observations apper- 
taining to' physics, to meteorology, or to natural 
history. 

In Livonia and in Esthonia, a religious opinion, 
anterior to the establishment of Christianity,* for- 
bade the agriculturist to destroy by fire the crickets 
(G-ryllus domesticus) that he should find in his habi- 
tation ; as those insects which the crickets kill 
would tear his clothes and his linen to pieces. 
When about to build a house, he was directed to 
observe what species of ant sbowed itself first at 
the appointed place. The appearance of the great 
favm-coUrred ant, or the hlack ant, was regarded 
as pointing out the spot as a favorable site ; but 
should the small red ant appear, another spot was 
to be selected. This precaution was proper, as 
this little insect makes the greatest havoc in the 
provisions and stores of man, while the two former 
species, by preying upon die latter, necessarily 
put an end to its ravages. In the same manner, 
the cricket devours other insects; and it is espe- 
cially destructive of ants ; a fact which has entitled 
it to consideration, and in many countries rendered 
it a sacred insect. There is no difficulty in pre- 

* Debray, &va^ les prejuges et ideea supergtitieuaes des lavonieru, 
LetUmiens et Esthoniens.—Nouvelles Annates des Voyages, tome 
xviii., p. 114. 
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dieting to the man who destroys them, that he will 
suffer from the ravages of those insects of which it 
is the natural enemy. 

From infancy, Naevius announced his future 
talent for the profession of an augur.. In order to 
obtain a fine bunch of grapes, as an offering to the 
gods, he consulted the birds with as much success 
as sagacity :* he knew that by frequenting the spot 
where the grapes were ripe and abundant, their 
preference should lead him to the object of his 
search. A similar proof of juvenile sagacity was 
exhibited in our times. Gassendi, directing the 
attention of his school-fellows to the sky, as they 
stood under a tree, proved to them that the clouds, 
driven rapidly by the wind, moved over their heads^ 
and not the moon, although she appeared the mov- 
ing object. In the days of oracles we should have 
beheld in him an embryo prophet. 

The Thaumaturgist has always proposed to him- 
self one great end ; and, in order to attain itj he 
has not scrupled to make use of all means indiffer- 
ently, whether charlatanism, tricks, allegories, nat- 
ural phenomena, observations, reasoning, or true 
scienqe. But of all the means employed, perhaps 
the most powerful, at least that which iticreased 
the efficacy of all the rest, was the inviolable se- 
crecy which, by general consent, concealed his 
operations. To envelop events in the veil of mys- 
tery ,t said the sages themselves, serves to raise 
veneration, for those divinities, whose nature eludes 
the senses of man. 

* Dionys., Hatie,, lib. iii., cap. xii-lvi. 

t MysUca $acrorum occuUatio majestoHm numini condUatf imitaru 
ejus naturam effugientem seruus nostroi. — Strabo, lib. z. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Safeguards of the Mystery that surrounded the Occult Sciences/ 
—Hieroglyphics, Idioms, and Sacred Writing.— Not nnderstood 
by the Uninitiated.— Enigmatical Ijanguag'e of the Invocations. 
— Gradual and partial ReTelations known in their Plenitude 
only to a small Number of Priests. — Oaths, and Falsehoods 
respecting the Nature of the Processes, and the Elztent of Magi- 
cal Operations.— Consequences of this Mystery : Ist. The Sci- 
ence of Magic was reduced, in the hands of the Thaumaturgists, 
to a Practice, the Nature of which, devoid of Theory, became 
in time Unintelligible ; 2d. Great Errors universally prevailed, 
owing to Ignorance of the Limits that circumscribed thispower ; 
the Seam to penetrate into Secrets of Magic, and the Habit of 
attributing its Efficacy to the visible and ostensible Processes 
of Science. 

OuoHT ^e to be astonished that the writings of 
the ancients discover only scattered traces and im- 
perfect notions of the Occult Science ; or even that 
some portion of the science is entirely lost ? The 
student of history well knows that, in former times, 
not only the more refined pursuits, but also all the 
treasures of real knowledge, were under the care- 
ful guardicmship of the genius of mystery, and, 
therefore, more or less inaccessible. 

How many causes concurred to maintain that 
power! The subsistent influence of the settled 
form of civilization ; the rites of initiation, subse- 
quently adopted by the schools of philosophy ; the 
value of exclusive possession ; the well grounded 
fear of drawing on itself the hatred of men who 
cherished this property with a jealous pride; and, 
lastly, above all, the necessity of keeping mankind 
in darkness, in order to retain the control over him, 
with the desire to preserve what formed, as it were, 
the patrimony of the enlightened classes, the guar- 
anty of their honors and their powers. 

This last consideration did not escape the obser- 
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vation of a man, who knew how to enhance by 
sound and deep philosophy the value of his exten- 
sive erudition. Michaelis* remarks, that a univer- 
sal language, invented by the learned, and exclu- 
sively for their use, would secure to them the sole 
^ 'possession of science. " The multitude would re- 
sign themselves to the governance of those learned 
impostures, as was the case in Egypt, when all dis- 
coveries were concealed under the veil of hiero- 
glyphics.". For instance, were the discoveries 
relative to electricity only expounded in such a lan- 
guage, what could be more easy than to metamor- 
phose the phenomena of that science into apparent 
miracles; and establish a sacred tyranny by means 
of false wonders 1 " Thus the opportunity would 
tempt, and the facility of deception augment, the 
number of impos|:ors." 

One step farther, and Michaelis might have ob- 
served that his hypothesis was the actual history 
of antiquity ; that almost all nations have possessed 
some species of sacred writings, not more intelligi- 
ble to the vulgar than the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 
The Roman pontiffs, in their rites, made use of 
names and words known to themselves alone ; tho 
few we are acquainted with, relate only to ceremo- 
nials ; those having reference to real science have 
been too carefully conce£ded to reach us. 

This is precisely what we learn from Lydus,t 
relative to Uie people from whom the Romans bor- 
rowed their religious system. The Etruscans, he 
informs us, were instructed in divination by the 

* Michaelis, On the inftuence of opinioru on Umgtiage^ and of Ian- 
guage on opinions^ \ 759. John David Michaelis, a native of Halle, 
Professor of Theology and Oriental Literature in the University 
of Gottingen. He is celebrated for his biblical and Oriental re- 
searches. It is said that his religious opinions were never very 
firmly fixed ; but his writings are strikingly demonstrative of his 
reverence for the Sacred Scripture8.~£D. 

t Lvdus, De Ostentit., cap. iii. 

I. M 
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Lydians, before the arrival of Evander,* the Arca- 
dian, in Italy. At that time there existed a form 
of writing different to that afterward made use of, 
and which wss not generally known ; and without 
its aid no secret would have long remained hid 
from the profane. Tarchon, the ancientt (anterior 
to the cotemporary of ^neas of that nam^, had 
written a book upon the mysteries and the religious 
rites of divination ; in which he, represented him- 
self eu3 interrogating Tages (the miraculous child, 
bom from a furrow, of the earth), precisely as Ar- 
juna questions the god Krishna, in the Bhaghuat 
Ghita.X The questions of Tarchon were express- 
ed in ordinary language ; but in his book the an- 
swers of Tages were conveyed in ancient and sa- 
cred characters ; so that Lydus, or the writer whom 
he copies, was not able to do more than conjecture 
the sense by reflecting on the questions themselves ; 
and from some passages relating to them in Pliny 
and Apuleius,§ Lydus insists on the necessity of 

* The son of the prophetess Gannente, and a king of Arcadia. 
He was driven from Arcadia on account of an accidental murder. 
He retired to Italy, drove out the aborigines, and acquired the 
sovereignty of that country. He raised altars to Hercules in his 
new possessions— introduced the Greek alphabet, and many of 
the customs of Arcadia. He was a cotemporary of uEneas, and 
assisted him in his wars with the Rntuli. He was deified after 
his death, and an altar erected to him on Mount Aventine. — Ed. 

t Photius says, that Tarchon instructed the Etcascans in the 
Mystical Sciences. — Biblioih. Cod. 

I It is a curious fact, that the name Krishna in Irish, as well 
as in Sanscrit, is applied to the sun: — Eo. 

^ Lucius Apuleius, a Platonic philosopher of the second cent- 
ury. He was bom at Madauras, in Afnca ; and, after studying 
at Carthage, Athens, and Rome, he traveled with the intention 
o( obtaining initiation in the mysteries which then enveloped 
many religions, and almost all science. He became a priest of 
psins, and having married a rich widow, he was accused by her 
relations before Claudius Maximus, Proconsul of Africa, of hav- 
ing employed sorcery to obtain her hand. He wrote numerous 
works in prose, and in verse ; the best known of which is the 
Golden Ass, a satire on the absurdities of Magic, and the crimes 
of the Priesthood. It is a romance, but written with so much re- 
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not- clearly exposing the secret science, and of con- 
cealing it from the profane by fables and parables ; 
it is ouly in this spirit that he writes on miracles. 
The same opinions are contained in the works of 
a writer of the sixth century, and they must, in- 
deed, have been anciently very widely spread. 

We must not, however, imagine that the Egyp- 
tian priests trusted entirely to the impenetrability 
of their hieroglyphics. When Apulems obtained 
the first degree of initiation, the books destined for 
his instruction were brought by the priest from the 
most secret part of the sanctuary. It was not 
enough that the images of diverse species of ani- 
mals were used in place of stenographic writing ; 
one part of these' books was written in unknown 
characters ; and the language in all of them was 
further preserved from the curiosity of the pro- 
fane,* by the addition of numerous accents, absurd 
and varied in their forms, and undoubtedly chan- 
ging the value of the letters above which they were 
placed. 

In Egypt, and probably also in the temples of 
other coantries, these mysteries were concealed 
under a second envelop, namely, the language in 
which the invocations were couched. Chaer^mont 
gave insti-uctions how to command the genii, in the 
name of him who sitteth on the Lotus — borne in a 
vessel, or who apfeats different in each of the signs 
of the Zodiac. These marks unequivocally distin- 
guish Osiris, the sun-god. Emanating from an as- 

semblance to truth, that many persons have believed all related 
in it as true history. — Ed. 

* *• De opertis adyti profert ^sdam libros litteris ignorabilibus, 
pranotatoSf partira figuns cujusce modi animalium concepti ter- 
monis compmdiosa verba su^gerentes ; partim nodosis, et in modum 
rotae tortuosis capreolatimqae condensis apicibus, a — curios^ 
profanorum lectione munitos." — Apuleius, Metamcrph.y lib. xi. 

t Porphyry, quoted by Eusebius. — Prasp. Bvang., lib. v., cap. viii. 
et ix. 
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tronomical religion, the sacred formularies trans- 
ferred the language of astronomy to magical oper- 
ationsi 

We shall prove that the sorcery and magic of 
the modems were, in a great measure, composed 
of the relics of the occult science, formerly pre- 
served in the temples. We can trade u>. it that 
confusion of language, so much the more striking, 
that nothing could give rise to it at an epoch dis- 
tant from the reign of astronomical religion ; so 
that we are authorized to affirm that it is referahle 
to a period, when its expressions were compre- 
hended, its origin known and revered* A sorcerer 
of Cordova* invoking a star, conjured it in the 
name of the angel'toolf: now, we know well that 
die wolf in Egpyt was emblematical of the sun and 
of the year ; yet this example, were it a solitary one, 
woiild prove little. But on examining the frag- 
ment published hj J. Wierius, under the title of 
P»eudo-Manarchia D<!Bmonum,i we can not fail to 
see in it the disfigured vestiges of a celestial calen- 
dar. In the pretended list of the genii obedient 
to the invocation of the Theurgist, we find one 
whose double face recalls that of Janus — ^the em- 
blem of the close and the opening of the year. 

Four kings are stated to preside over the four 
cardinal points ; the Man, the Bull, the Lion, all 
three- Yidnged ; and the CrocodUe, which, in the 

* Llorente, HiBtmre de rinquUitiot^, cap. xxxviii., tome iii., page 
465. 

t J. Wierioa* Ve Pr^stigiis dcBmonum tt ineaiptaf iontfrtM ac vene- 
ficiis. — Basilee, 1583. The magicians give pompous titles to this 
fragment. They call it sometimes lAber empio-Solomonis ; but in 
ail probability it is but an extract of a more eztensiTe wori^ that 
bore this name, and the authority of which is even cited in Wie- 
rius's work. Joannis Wierius was a native of Graves^ in Brabant. 
He flourished in the middle of the sixteenth century. He studied 
both theology and medicine, and was. a man of very extensive 
erudition.— Ed. 
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Egyptian planisphere stands instead of the Scor- 
pion ; and these are the ancient solstitial and equi- 
noctial signs. Some geniij we are told, inhabit the 
celestial signs ; one in particular resides in Sagit- 
tarius. Among them may be found the dragon 
(draco)^ the marine monster, the hare (leptis), the 
crow {conms), the dog {canis major), the virgin 
(virgo), the Utile horse, whose name figures among 
the constellations. Some other genii, described 
with more detail, have distinguishing characters, 
similar to those ascribed to the genii of the stars, 
months, decades, and days, in the Indian and Per- 
sian spheres, and the Egyptian calendar.* It is 
not, therefore, rash to presume that these terms 
and astronomical allegories were introduced by re- 
ligion into the ceremonial of the occult science ; and 
it must be acknowledged they not only tended to 
make this study complex, but also to render it ob- 
scure; because the mind involuntarily established 
an erroneous connection between the objects alle- 
gorically presented and the results, totally foreign 
to the religions whence they were derived. 

Borrowed, as it may sometimes have been, from 
a language distinct from that of astrology, the mys- 
tery would have been not less difficult to peneti'ate, 
nor less fitted to mislead the nninitiated, who might 
endeavor to pierce its obscurity. A modem ex- 
ample, and one apparently futile, will explain this 
remark.. 

" Populeam Tirgam mater regina tenebat." 

If I assert that it is necessary to remember this 
Latin verse, in order to insure success in a compli- 

* Sphaararvm PernceBy ineUctB£t barbariccB orfiM, ex libro Aben 
Ezrae Jadaeorum doctissimi. — MononuBriarum ascendents cum sig' 
nificationUms et decants suis uSgyptiacis. — J. Scaligeri, NoUb in 
Jifanaiwn, pp. 371-384 et 487-604. 
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cated trick at cards, persons familiar with this kind 
of amusement will readily conjectute that, by their 
conventional numerical \alue, the vowels mark the 
number of cards, or points, which it is necessary 
consecutively to add, or to cut,off. They will easi- 
ly conceive that the same means may serve to de- 
sign the proportions of substances necessary to 
combine in a chemical experiment ; and they will 
recognize the fact that live or six verses, composed 
of barbarous words, and constituting no sense, vvere 
in a similar manner employed, during several ages, 
to indicate the different forms that may be taken 
by syllogism in argument. 

But let us transport ourselves into times when 
the intelligence of man was in this manner awa- 
kened by any experiment ; and we should find in 
the verse borrowed from a foreign language, a 
magic, formulaiy, similar to those repeated, but not 
understood, by the Greeks and the Romans. The 
curious will not suspect that its efficacy rests on 
the respective position of the vowels ; they will 
seek it in the sense of the words, if they can attain 
a knowledge of them ; but ignorance wijl establish 
a mysterious relation between the art of divining 
the thoughts, and the Latin line, which may thus 
be translated, **a branch of poplar held by a queen 
and a mother** 

Even these obstacles were not sufficient to free 
from alarm the jealous uneasiness of the possessors 
of the sacred sciences. 

From the expressions of several writers, we may 
conclude, with probability, that, in the process of 
initiation, all the secrets of nature were revealed to 
the adept. That these revelations were bestowed 
upon him by slo\v degrees, we may be satisfied by 
the example of Apuleius. It was only after a 
length of time, and after several successive initia- 
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tionsy that he arrived at the highest degree ; never- 
dieless, he congratulated himself on having obtain- 
ed, in youth, an honor and a perfection of knowl- 
edge usually reserved for old age.* 

Whatever may have been the extent of the 
revelations made to the initiated, we may ask, did 
the efficient causes of the prodigies form a part of 
them ? We are inclined to think, that soon edler 
the institution of the initiations, the knowledge of 
these causes was reserved for a class of priests, 
who, in several religidns, were known as a sepa- 
rate body, under a distinct name. Mr. Drummoudf 
is of opinion that the Chdrtomi, Egyptian priests, 
possessed alone, to the exclusion of the inferior 
priests, the knowledge of all the hieroglyphics. We 
may also inquire, what was the reason that the 
books of Nuiiia, discovered nearly Use centuries 
after the death of that prince, were burnt at Rome, 
as capable of doing injury to religion If What 
but chance, which, instead of throwing them into 
the hands of the priests, had first given them to 
the inspection of the profane ; and the volumes 
exposed, in too intelligible a manner, some prac- 
tices of the occult science, cultivated by Numa 
with success. Two, of these books, if wtj may 
credit tradition, treated of philo8ophy,§ a name 
which, it is w^ll known, was often applied, in an- 
cient times, to the art of working miracles ; and it 
was in perusing the memoirs left by Numa, that 
his successor, TuUus Hostilius^ discovered one of 
the secrets of that art: an imprudent experiment,! | 
which proved fatal to its possessor.^ 

* Apul, Metamorph., lib. zi. ad finem. 

t S. W. Drummond, Memoir on the Antiquity of the Zodiaea 
of Esneh andj)endera, pp. 19-21. % Valer. JJfo*., lib. i.,cap. i., ^12. 
6 Tit. Jav„ lib. xl, cap. xxix. — Pliii.,ffisf. Nat.y lib. xiii., cap. xiii 
II See Chapter xxiv. 
f TuUus tiostilius was the third King of Rome after Numa. 
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To these various precautions was added the 
solemnity of a terrible oath, the breach of which 
was infallibly punished with death. The initiated 
were not permitted to forget the long and awful 
torments of Prometheus, guilty of having given to 
mortals the possession of the sacred fire. Tradition 
also relates, that as a punishment for having taught 
men mysteries, hitherto hidden, the gods cast 
thunderbolts on Qrpheus i a fable probably . de^ 
rived from the nature of the death of one of the 
priests of the Orphic mysteries, that bore the name 
of the founder of the sect.* Until the downfall of 
Paganism, the accusation of having revealed the 
secrets of initiation was the most fi^ghtful that 
could be laid to the charge of any individual, espe- 
cially in the minds of the multitude, who, chained 
down to ignorance and submission by the spirit of 
mysticism, ^rmly believed, that, were the perjured 
revealers permitted to live, the whole nation would 
be sacrificed to the indignation of the gods. 

Falsehood was another resource and security of 
mystery ; but this is one familiar in all ages ; and, 
unhappily, "still practiced by the votaries of com- 
merce always fearful of losing the benefits of exclu- 

The cause of his death is not precisely known; for although 
some suppose that he was killed by lightning, the result of a 
magical process, conducted in his palace, yet, others assert that 
he was murdered by Ancus Martius, who at the same time set 
fir© to the palace, in order to originate the belief that the impiety 
of Hostilius had been thus punished by HeaTen. — Ed. 

* Pausanias, B(Boiic.j cap. utx. Two epigrams of the Antho- 
logy suppose that Orpheus died by lightning. It is said there is 
some reason for douoting the existence of Oipheus : " Onheum 
poetam docet Ariatoteles nun^uam fttisse," says Cicero, altnoiigh 
that orator himself believed m the existence of the musician : but 
it is a matter^ of little moment. The mysteries termed Orphic 
were introduced into Greece from Egypt, prior to the worship 
of Dionysius, which was also of foreign origin. It is supposed 
that the fable of the destruction of Orpheus by the Thracian 
women in a Bacchic festival, was merely typical of the victory 
<tf the new over the old religion.— £0. 
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rive possesrion.* The magic art had stronger 
reason to disseminate lies regarding the nature and 
extent of its power. Had it been openly exposed 
and rendered familiar, die admixture of valuable 
knowledge, puerilities^ and charlatanism, of which it 
consisted, could not have commanded either admi- 
ration or obedience. 

Aglaonice,t having been able to predict an 
eclipse at the moment of its occurrence, persuaded 
the Thessalians that, by her magical incantations, 
the moon was obscured and forced to descend upon 
earth4 Such marvelous virtues were ascribed to 
the plant name<d haaras, or cynospoAtosf^ that it 

* The Indians, who alone traded in cinnamon, affirmed that 
it was not known whence this aromatic substance came ; and 
that it was procured ^y obtaining the nests^ constructed of 
branches of cinnamon, by particular birds. — M^vn^ De Nat. 
Anim.f lib. li., cap. zxxiv. ; lib. xrii., cap. xzi. The censure of 
our author, howevet, can not be justly applied to modem mer- 
chants, who, desirotis as they may be to obtain all the advan- 
tages which monopoly can secure to them, do not condescend to 
employ falsehood to advance their plans and Tender their specu- 
lations successful. — £d. 

t Aglaonice was the daughter of Hegeman, a Thracian poet, 
and versed ih astronomy and the doctrine of eclipses.— Ed. 
t Plutarch, De Oracul, Defectu. 

^' It was also called Aglaophotis. It is the Atropa Mandrch 
ra of modem botanists, the Mandrakes of the Old Testament, 
ir which Rachel bargained with Leah. The grossest super- 
stitions are employed in taking up the root of the mandrake ; and 
its virtues were supposed to depend altogether on the mode in 
which this was accomplished. The earth was loosened, and a 
cord fastened around tho.root, with the opposite end tied to the 
tail of a dog : the poor animal was then whii>ped so as to make it 
run forward, and tnus to drag the root out of the ground. " In 
the [mean time," savs Bulleine, speaking of those engaged in 
taking it up, they "stopp'd their own eares for feare of the 
terrible shnek and cry of the mandrack. In whych ciy it doth 
not only dye itselfe, but the fear thereof killeth the oogge, or 
beast whicn puUeth it out of the earth."* Shakspeare refers to 
this when he makes Juliet exclaim : — 

** And shrieks like mandrakes torn of the earth. 

That living mortals, hearing them, ran mad." 

This belief, and the supposed virtue of the root against barren- 

* Bultoark* ofdefaue againat sieknetSy 1373, fol. p. 41. 
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was important for the Thaumaturgists to retain it 
entirely for their particular use. Thence sprung 
the assertion that it could not be pulled out of the 
earth without the loss of life, unless by the employ- 
ment of some singular precautions, the details of 
which are given by Josephus, with all the gravity 
of conviction.* 

Such, in general,'was the policy which the Thau- 
maturgists employed to mislead men, as to the 
manner of attaining their ends, by the use of cer- 
tain ostensible proceedings which, in reality, were 
altogether indifferent and useless. To throw an ap- 
pearance of enchantment and supernatural agency 
around operations, often so simple, that apart -from 
the deceptive covering of fraud and jugglery, and 
left open for inspection, they would have been 
quickly understood, and easily itfiitated, by any 
one. In short, to load the expression of reaJ facts 
with false or ftitile accessories, or, according to 
them, "to hide the discoveries of the toise,Jrom a 
multitude unworthy to possess them.*'\ These are 
the words of Roger Bacon ; they demonstrate that 
the same policy existed in the Middle Ages ; but 
its origin may be traced to the earliest times, in 
which men of research were ambitious of securing 
for their acquirements a supernatural reputation,^ 
and an incommunicable nature, in order to exalt 

nete afforded ample opportunity for impudent impostors to im- 
pose, in an extraordinary manner, on the credulity of the vulgar. 
—Ed. 

* Fl. Joseph., De BeU, Judaic.^ lib. vii., cap. zziii — iGlian, De 
Nat. Animal. y lib. xiv., cap. zxvit 

t QwB phitosophi adinvenerant, in operibtu artis et natura, ut se- 
creta ocouitarent ob iWtgnw.«— Rog. Bacon, i>e secret oper. art.t cap. i. 

i Thus it was asserted, that instructed by a revelation, Ehza- 
beth, the wife of Charles I., King of Hungary, in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, discovered the spirit produced by the 
distillation of alcohol on rosemary, and known by the name of 
Hungary water.— Boquillon, JHctionnaire biograpkique, tome £, p. 
206» 
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themselves. above ordinary humanity, and to wield 
an influence over the rest of mankind. 

What were the effects, generally, on the human 
mind in the infancy of science, when it was cher- 
ished by men of jealous habits, so contraiy to the 
liberal philosophy of the present day,* which finds 
its noblest gratification in the duty of imparting its 
treasures and its discoveries ? 

" The ancients," says Buifon, ** reduced all the 
sciences to practice. All that did not immediately 
concern society, or the arts, was neglected ; and, 
as they regarded man only in the light of a moral 
being, they would not allow that things of no pal- 
pable utility were worthy of occupying his atten- 
tion."! This universal precept was applied with 
force to the 6tudy of the occult science ; but noth- 
ing was expected from the knowledge it imparted, 
except the power of working miracles ; and aU that 
did not lead to this result was regarded as unwor- 
thy of attentipn. From such a course, the conse- 
quence could only have been the acquirement of a 
partial knowledge, aceompanied with great igno- 
rance in other respects ; and, instead of a science, 
whose connected parts so depend upon and sug- 
gest one another that the unity of the whole effect- 
ually preserves the details from oblivion, every 
fact held an isolated position, and ran the risk of 
being altogether lost, a danger rendered more prob- 
able every day by the increase of mystery. 

If any one can remain skeptical regarding these 
facts, h0 may convince himself by reference to the 

^ * About two hundred veers ago a book was published* showing 
that learned works should be written in Latin, and not in French ; 
becao«e, says the author, great evils have resulted from the com- 
munication of the secrets of science to the people. — Belot, Apoh- 
^e de la Umgu* latinej etc. 1637. 

t Diacours sur la maniere de traUer PHistoire ruUurellejr^CEuvret 
de Buffon, tome i, pp. 52i 53. 
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analogy displayed in the progress of alchemy prior 
to the rise of true chemistry. We have there a 
type of the empirical manner in which the sciences 
were studied, cultivated , and fostered in the ancient 
temples. The priests searched after, and some- 
times produced, astonishing phenomena ; but neg- 
lecting the theory of the processes, and preserving 
no record of the means employed, they rarely suc- 
ceeded twice in obtaining the same results. Their 
great object was to conceal the processes, and to 
retain exclusive possession of their secrets. But 
what is now less valued than their labors, or less 
known than their discoveries] It is difficult to 
cite an example more ancient than eighty years 
back. A prince, San Severo, occupied himself, 
with some success, in chemical experiments, at 
Naples ; for example, he had obtained the secret 
of penetrating marble with colors, in such a man- 
ner, that in cutting plates from it, each newly ex- 
posed surface presented a repetition of the colored 
figures designed on the exterior.* In 1761, he 
exposed human skulls to the influence of various 
reactives, and subsequently to the heat of a glass- 
blower's furnace ; but kept so careless an account 
of the processes, that, from hia own acknowledg- 
ment, he could not hope to arrive at the same result 
a second time. The product of the last mentioned 
experiment was a vapor, or gas, which became 
illuminated at the approach of flame, and burned 
several months in succession, without any apparent 
diminution of the materials (the parts lost by evap- 
oration were more than replaced by the combina- 
tion of oxygen during the combustion). San Severo 
imagined that he had found the secret of inextin- 
guishable lamps ; but he would not divulge the 
process, lest the vault, in which the princes of his 
* Grosley, ObservatUnu sur VltaHe^ tome iii., p. 251, 
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family were inhumed, sbould be deprived of the 
disdnguishing mark with which he hoped to honor 
it, namely, that of being lighted by an everlasting 
lamp.* Had he labored like a philosopher of the 
present day, the name of San Severe would have 
been linked to the important discovery of the 
existence of phosphorus in bones ; for it was, un- 
doubtedly, the slow escape of phodphorus, in a 
gaseous form, that caused the phenomena he ob- 
tained. But he operated like a Thaumaturgist, 
and his name is forgotten with his works ; while 
science gives honor to Grahn and Scheele, who, 
eight years later, in 1769, established the fact, and 
published the process, by which phosphorus might 
be eliminated from bones.t 

The comparison drawn between the early labors 
of modem chemists and those of the Thaumatur- 
gists fails, perhaps, in one important point. While 
the ^rmer were &ee to choose the objects of their 
researches, it is doubtful whether, in the temples, 
the same liberty was allowed to the latter. We 
are led to this conclusion, by an obscure and very 
curious passage in Dan^ascius4 At Hierapolis, 
in Phrygia, the temple of' Apollo was placed near 
a cavern abounding with hot springs ; whence 
arose dangerous exhalations, which extelided to a 

* See the four letters written by him on the subject, translated 
into ISnglish, bjr Christopher Hervey. —Letteri from Italy, Gar- 
many, <fc., vol. lii., pp. 408-436. 

t Bones are composed of phosphoric acid, lime, and sottie ani- 
mal matter. In order to procure the phosphorus, the bones are 
calcined, then ground to powder, and acted upon by sulphuric 
acid, which takes away a large portion of the lime, and leaves 
the remainder combined with a large portion of phosphoric acid. 
The super-phosphate is then dissolved in water, and, after the 
evaporation of the solution, the residue is distilled with charcoal, 
which abstracting oxygen, the acidifying principle, from the phos- 
phoric acid, phosphorus is formed, and distills over into the re- 
ceiver, which contains water kept cold; and in which it con- 
geals. — Ed. 

t Damascius, Apud Phot. InbUoth.y cod. 242. ^ 
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great distance, and into which the initiated alone 
could enter with impunity. One of them, Ascle- 
piodotus, by the combination of vaiious substances, 
succeeded in producing a gas resembling that of 
the sacred cavern** " Thus despising, and rashly 
violating, the laws of the priests and the precepts of 
the philosophers." Such ^re the expressions of Da- 
mascius ; and, in quoting them, may we not exclaim, 
how powerful and how awful must have been the 
vow of secrecy required of the priests and the phi- 
losophers ; since, in the sixth centuiy of the Chris- 
tian era, we find Damascius still employing a term 
of reproach in recording the scientific imitation of 
a natural phenomena, exalted into a miracle by 
the spirit of Polytheism ! 

Thus knowledge, straightened iniaction, was con- 
centrated in a small number of individuals ; de- 
posited in books, written in hieroglyphics, or in 
characters legible only to the adept 5 and ihe ob- 
scurity of which was further increased by the 
figurative style of the sacred language. Some- 
times, even the facts were only committed to the 
memory of the priests, and transmitted by oral 
tradition from generation to generation. They 
were thus rendered inaccessible to the community, 
because philosophy and chemistry, being destined 
to serve a particular object, were scarcely heard 
of beyond the precincts of the temples ; while the 
development of- their secrets involved the unveiling 
of the religious mysteries. The doctrines of the 
Thaumaturgists were reduced, by degrees, to a 
collection of processes, which were liable to be lost 

* It is probable that this yapor was sulphureted hydrogen gas, 
which can be artificially produced by acting on iron pyrites, with 
water, aided by sulphuric acid ; and which, although extremely 
dangerous to persons introduced for the first time into a concen- 
trated atmosphere of it, yet becomes innocuous to those who are 
gradually accustomed to breathe it.— Ed. 
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as soon as they ceased to be habitually practiced. 
There existed no scientific bond by the means of 
which one science preserves and advances another ; 
and thus the ill combined^ doctrines were destined 
to become obscurie, and finally to be extinguished, 
leaving behind them only the incoherent vestiges 
of ill understood and i}l executed processes. 

A condition of things, such gus then existed, we 
do not scruple to say, is the gi-avest injury that can 
happen to the mind of man, firom the veil of mys- 
tery cast by religion over physical knowledge. 
The labors of centuries and the scientific traditions 
derived from the remotest antiquity are lost in 
consequence of the -inviolable secrecy observed 
respecting them ; the guardians of science are re- 
duced to formularies, the principles of which they 
no longer understand.: so that, at lengtii, in error 
and superstition, they rise little above the multi- 
tude, which they too long and too successfully 
have conspired to keep in ignorance. 

Let us now quit the enlightened caste, which, 
from its own act, gradually ceased to merit so 
high a title, and place ourselves for a while among 
the credulous multitude, whose information was 
confined to the fact, that the sublime art of working 
miracles was preserved, and incessantly practiced 
in the depths of the sanctuaries. Ignorancje, su- 
perstition, and the love of the marvelous, were 
mund to exert an unlimited influence over the 
greater number ; there was nothing that might not 
be hoped for, or feared, from these sources. But 
in some more energetic minds, curiosity, cupidity, 
and pride awakened the wish and the hope of 
being able to penetrate the mysteries. This de- 
sire rather favored than injured the interests of 
those in authority; they, therefore, neglected no 
means of encouraging it by amusing credulity, and 
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by holding out exaggerated promises. To the 
existence of the hope they were no strangers ; and 
they so managed, that deceitful information, erro- 
neous indications, and fake explanations, should 
reach the ear of the . uninitiated, and mislead the 
profane, who might, perhaps, by persevering re- 
searches, or by some favorable chance, possibly 
stumble on the discovery of some of the sacred 
mysteries. 

Let us again analyze the correctness o£ these 
ideas by experience. To say that chemistry and 
astronomy owe their birth to alchemy and astrol- 
ogy,, and are thus the wise daughters of foolish 
mothei-8, is to judge falsely of the progression of 
the human mind. One child, Astronomy, gazes 
on the stars as they shine in th§ heavens, virithout 
imagining that they possess any influence over the 
course of events passmg on earth : the oth^ Chem- 
istry, admires the color and the brilliancy of a piece 
of gold or silver ; and, if he is not misled, will no 
more imagine that it is within the range of art to 
fabricate a metal than to create a piece of wood or 
a flint. But when a people, acquainted only with 
the native gold deposited' in their rivers, saw this 
metal extracted from a body displaying no outward 
indication of its presence, the belief was natural 
that various substances were capable of being trans- 
muted into gold by means of a peculiar process, 
of which a few superior beings alone possess- 
ed the secret; The knowledge of such a won- 
derful art being passionately desired by the avari- 
cious, caused attempts and inquiries to be multiplied 
and brought to bear on all the metals, on all the 
minerals, and oh all the various bodies in nature ; 
and thus Alchemy arose out of the ignoi'ance of 
true science. From the observations of the stars, 
the return of the seasons, and several meteorologi- 
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cal pbenomen^, were predicted by the pnest.* He 
regulated agricultural labors in a rational manner, 
and foretold its probable success with tolerable 
exactness. The ignorant men, therefore, under 
his directix>n, set no bounds in their own minds to 
the power of science ; and doubted not that the 
futurity of the moral world, as well as that jof the 
physical, was to be read on the face of the starry 
heavens. In this mistaken idea they' were not 
undeceived by the priest j and, from the remotest 
times, sfetrology has held a place among the sacred 
sciences ; and over a portion of Asia it still pre- 
serves the empire which it long exercised over the 
whole earth. 

One cause, already referred to, concurred in the 
progress, or in the birth of error : this was the fal- 
lacious interpretation of emblems and of allegories. 
From the earliest times, both have been taken into 
the service of astronomy. Do not the Egyptian 
dynasties, cited by Manethon, apparently belong 
to the domain of history 1 Do not the epithets, 
also, which follow their names refer to men ] For 
instance, " Friend of his friends P ^*A man remark- 
ahlefor the strength of his liTnhs" "He whp increases 
the power of his father,** Yet, in these pretended 
kings, Dupuis distinguishes the thirty-six decades 
which divide the Zodiac into periods of ten de- 
grees each ; and, in the titles given to them, he sees 
the indication of astronomical phenomena, corre- 
sponding to each debade.t Under the titles of Bar- 
baric, Persian, or Indian spheres, Aben Ejcraf haa 

♦.The two calendars of Ptolemy were regulated, one accord- 
ing to tlie Egyptian, the other according to the Homan months ; 
and the Roman calendar, taken from Ovid, Columella, and Pliny, 
indicated diumaHy the state of the heavens, and predicted thai 
of the atmosphere. 

t Dupuis, Origine di totu Us aUtes, torn, xii., (in 8vo.) pp. 
iie-126. 

' t Aben Ezra, or Abraham ben Moir ben Ezra, was a learned 
I. N 
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collected and published three ancient calendan.* 
The first, believed to be that of Egypt, simply in- 
dicates the rising and the setting of the constella- 
tions in each decade. The second combines with 
this indication various allegorical figures. The 
third presents similar figures, and oiccasionaJly at- 
tributes to them sentiments which can not be ren- 
dered by the pencil, such as the intention to assas- 
sinate a father, or .of returning home. The basis 
of the three calendars is the same ; but the last, 
viewed alone, awakens ideas utterly irrelevant to 
astronomy. That similar allegories, distributed 
over certain portions of time, may have appeared 
to contain predictions referring to each of these 
divisions, is highly probable. If we examine an 
Egyptian calendar, this probability will be changed 
into certainty ;t for, in one column we fii)d, correr 
^pondine to each degree of the Zodiac, an enableqi 
Intended, as the title announces, to indicate the 
corresponding rising of the stars ; and, in the sec- 
ond column, we observe the indication of the fix- 
ture character or destiny of any child bom under 
the influence of such or such a degree; an indica- 
tion always conforming to the nature of the em- 
blem. Thus, if it represents a man bruising in a 
mortar, the child would prove laborious ; but if an 
eagle was the sign, he would rise high, and be of 
an ambitious character. 

This calendar is evidently the joint production 
of two laborers : the one h^8 arranged a series of 
astronomical emblems from previous observations ; 

Jew of the twelfth century, who spent a considerable portion of hia 
life in traveling, and was in England in 1159. He wrote a Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament, beside treatises on Mathematical 
Physics, Astronomy, and Medicine.— En. 

* J. Scaligeri, JVoUb in M. ManiUwn, pp. 871-384. 

t Mmumariarvm atcendenteSf (fc., J. SosJig., Nat, m JV. MemSU 
pp. 487-504. 
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dao oihy^T, deceived or the deceiyer, has striven to 
divioe the meaning of a book, which he did not 
undeiiBtand, or to lead into the paths of error those 
who attejtnpted to explain its meaning. 

We are too ignorant of the interior philosophy 
of the school of JPythagoras to decide whether this 
sage professed in its literal, or in its figurative 
seiise, the strange doctrine regarding the proper- 
ties of numbers ascribed to him.* But we c<m- 
<ieive the doctrine itself to have been at first the 
allegorical veil, and at a later period the supersti- 
tious envelop of a real science { a science, the ves- 
tiges o£ which may still be traced in Hmdostan, 
where Pythagoras had promulgated his dogmas ; 
and which, along with the bases of great astronom- 
ical calculations, in all probability, comprehended 
the principles and theories of a sublime arithmetic. 

The somewhat recent discovery of a fragment 
of this science tends to^upport our conjecture. 

Toivard the end of the seventeenth century, the 
French astronomers learned, with surprise, that 
there existed in Siam a mode of calculating eclips- 
es by successive additions, worked upon numbers 
arbitrary in appearance^ The key to this method 
has been long lost by t^hose who make use of it ; 
perhaps, indeed, it was never possessed by them,t 

^ ♦ When we reflect upon the just and sublime notions of Pytha- 
goras, respecting the motion of the earth, and the nature of 
comets, we can not avoid regretting that he should have enter- 
tained and taught the extravagant and fanciful speculations on 
numbers and harmony which are ascribed to him.— Ed. 

t The great Tables of Logarithms published at Paris, by the 
<* Bureau du Cadastre," had beea calculated by a method similar 
to this. It was also a succession of additions and of subtrac- 
tions, worked on numbers, arbitrary in appearance, by men who 
were not under the necessity of knowing the elements and the 
march of the calculation necessary tp determine these numbers ; 
and who, nevertheless, arrived at such precise results, that after 
the determination of a hundred logarithms, the possible error 
affected only the eighth decimal fraction. 
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the inventor having applied his genius to the coii<* 
struetion of an inetmment infallible in its results, 
while he refused to reveal the principle of its ac- 
tion. However that may be, let us suppose a sim- 
ilar feeling to actuate the philosophers who opera- 
ted, before the eyes of the people, in ancient Asia, 
in Egypt, and even in civilized Greece. With 
the aid of numbers, combined according to the 
principles of a hidden science, it may be seen that 
they arrived at prognostications, and uttered pre- 
dictions, which nature could not fail to verify on 
the day and at the moment indicated. Forced to 
attribute to these numbers the property, which, in 
fact, they possess, of producing correct predictions^ 
how could the ignorant man refrain from ascribing 
to them other properties, and apparently not more 
marvelous qualities 1 He demanded A'om them, 
•as from the courses of the stars which they served 
to n^easure, revelations of the future, and consulted 
the Babylonish nnmbet^* with respect to his fate 
in life, as well as the nature and the moment of its 
termination. It is not vnthout interest to observe 
bow the theory of the mysterious properties of 
number pervades, in the same manner as in astro- 
nomical allegories, the instructions of magic. We 
are told that, among the spirits of darkness, the 
magicians enumerated peventy-two princes (six 
multiplied by twelve), arid 7,405,9*26 demons of an 
inferior rank.t This last, apparently absurd num- 
ber, is the product of six multiplied by 1,234,321. 
Is it necessary to draw observation to the fact, 
that 1,234,321, liking it right and left, gives the 
four numbers constituting the mysterious Tetractys 
of Pythagoras and of Pluto 1 

♦ . . . . . " nea BabyloniM 

Tehtaris numeros " 

Horat., Od., lib. i, od. zi., ven. 3, 3. 

t J. Wieritts, De Prm^igiit, 4^, 
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The divioing rod nattirally shares the miraculous 
^me of numbers ; and the Rkabdomantic art, or 
diviDation with the divining rod, was held iu honor, 
wherever variously marked pieces of wood served 
as arithmetical machines. Very complicated cal- 
culations were made with pieces of wood by the 
Khivans, who were much inclined to believe in the 
Khabdomantic art.* 

The Rhabdomantic art was practiced among the 
Alani and the Scythians^f the ancestors of almost 
all the present inhabitants of Tartary ; and also by 
the Chaldeans, from whom the Hebrews appear 
to have borrowed it4 Such being the case, it is 
unreasonable to suppose that this method of divin* 
ing with this rod, which can not be explained even 
by those who now employ it, naay not be traced 
back in Asia to an antiquity as remote as the su-* 
perstitioii to which it has given rise.§ 

* N. M ouraviev, Voyage en Ttircomanie et i Khiva. 

t Herodot., lib. iv;, cap. Ixvii. J Amm. Marcell., lib. xxxi, cap. ii» 
The ancient Germans also made u^e of it. Tacit., German.^ cap. z. 

I H<w«a, chap, iv., verse 12. '* My, people ask counsel of their 
stocks, and their staff declareth unto them." 

J The divining rod was also employed as a curative agent ; 
passing a child through a cleft ash-tree is still, in Suffolk, 
believed to be a remedy for rickets, ruptured, and many other dis- 
eases. The stem of a young tree is split for the purpose, and 
the child thrice passed through the cleft, wliich is then bound 
tip ; and " the impression is that, as the tree heals of its wounds, 
so will the child^s ailment be removed.* This ceremonv was 
once performed in the garden of my excellent friend, Major Moor, 
the author of the •• Hindu Pantheon," at Woodbridge, in Suffolk. 
On the bank of the lake of KUlamey is a natural cleft tree, 
through which people are once or more passed. Croker, in his 
Legends of the Lake, does not overlook this superstition : " It is 
called the eye of the needle." " Sure your honor will thread the 
eye of the needle — every one Aat comes to Innisf alien threads 
the needle," said Plunket, the cicerone of Killarney. " Pshaw !" 
said I, " I shall never be able to squeeze through that hole — I am. 
too fat— beside, what's the use of \t ?" " The use, sir ? Why, it 
will insure your honor a long life, they say. And if your honor 

* ^Moor's Oriental Fragments, p. 506. 
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It has been truly remarked, that ignorance al- 
most universally places error at the side of that 
which appears miraculous. By local applications, 
medicine has often allayed, and even prevented, 
the return of pain in a limb. But the physicians 
belonging to the sacred caste led the multitude to 
believe that the efficacy of the remedy depended 
entirely on the hand that administered it, and which 
alone could imbue it with its healing virtue. In 
consequence of the belief in this doctrine, the char- 
latan was supposed by the credulous to impart to 
these beneficial substances, not only the power of 
curing existing diseases, but the influence of pre- 
serving them from those which were likely to occur 
in future. From this successful application of local 
remedies, sprung the belief of the supernatural prop- 
erties assigned to amulets or talismans.* Here cdn- 

was a lady in a certain way, there would be no fear of you after' 
threading the needle,"* — Ed. 

* The term amulet is Arabic, and implies any thing suspended. 
Thus, a stone, & morsel of amber, a bezoar, a plant, an animal, 
a piece of written parchment or paper, hung upon any part of the 
body, in the belief that it is capable of preventing disease, or 
counteracting poisons, warding off witchcraft, or ahv evil which 
is likely to attack the wearer, is an amulet. The faith repoaed 
on amulets was universal in the ancient world, and the belief in 
them has outlived most of the olden supierstitions. In our time, 
the anodyne necklace, which consists or beads turned out of the 
root of the white bryony, and which is hung round the necks of 
infants, in order to assist their teething, and to. ward off the con- 
vulsions sometimes incident to that process, is an amulet In 
Turkey various kinds of amulets are still generally worn ; and in 
Greece, at the present time, the priests sell to the sick amulets 
which are pieces of triangular paper, containing in writing the 
name of the disease under which the sick man is laboring, and 
which are attached to the door of the sick-chamber.. ^^ 

In ancient times amulets were of two kinds, namely, fuUuraJ 
and artificial. Among the former, Pliny says that ^ny plant gath- 
ered on the bank of a river before sunrise, provided the person 
who gathers it is unperceived, and tied on the left arm without 
the natient knowing what it is, cures ague, and is an amulet.t 
Beads of selenite were worn as necklaces by women^ and even 

♦ Legtnds, p. 70. t P«ny, HiH. M'at.y xx\v., 19. 
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troversjt again played a part : figures borrowed 
from it are traced on many of these annulets ; the 
most celebrated, the Abraxas, which is said to de- 
rive its virtue from the chief of the eood genii, 
simply expressed the number of the days of the 
year. 

Faith in talismans survived the ancient forms of 
worship. Even under the dominion of Christian- 
ity, an unenlightened piety tended to foster it. It 
is related bv M. Tiedmann,* that three Agnus Pei, 
with versesT expressing their magical virtues, were 
sent to the Emperor of Constantinople by Pope 

tied to, trees to make them fruitful.* In India, many stones and 
gems are tised as amulets. The turquoise is supposed to avert 
the evil eye; but the most remariuibfe is the talagrama which it 
about the size of a billiard ball, of a black color and usually per- 
forated as if by worms. \i is supposed to be found only in the 
Gandaki, a river in Nepaul, which, according to the follower! of 
FmAiiu, flows from the foot of that deity ; but according to the 
SaiVas, from the head of Siva^ The fortunate possessor of this 
stone preserves it in a clean cloth, from which it is frequently 
taken and bathed, and perfumed. The water with which the ab- 
lolioD is performed acquires a 8in-eiq)eUiog potency, and it is, 
therefore, drank and greatly prized. The salagrama possesses 
many other mysterious powers ; and in death it is an ^ssefitial in- 
gredient in the viaiicum. The departing Hindoo holds it in hit 
hand, and through his confidence in its influence, hope brightens 
the future, and he dies in peace. 

Many amulets are believed to possess the power of warding off 
the blow of the kin^ of terrors ; but Lucilius, in one of his epi 
grams, describes a sick man who, having seen a certain physician 
in a dream« 

** AwfriEe no niore, 

Although an amulet he wore.** 

The galvanic rings now worn as protections from rheumatism, 
and the camphor bags, as guardians of female virtue, are amulets. 
Thus we are told that in 1568 the Prince of Orange condemned 
a Spanish prisoner to be shot at Juliers. The soldiers tied him 
to a tree, and fired, but he was invulnerable. The soldiers, there- 
fore stripped him, to see what armor he wore, but they found only 
an amulet bearing the figure of a lamb. This was taken from 
him, and death followed trie first shot aimed at him,~£D: 

* Tiedmann, Be Quastume, <fc., p. 103. 

t These verses have been quoted by Fromann, pp. 947, 948. 

* Pi»$C9iridM^ lib. V, 
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Urban V. Afi;er such an instance, can one blame 
the ignorant who put their faith in the talismans of 
the magician ? Wherein lies the difference, except 
in the mode of consecration 1 

Whiy did the Scandinavians attach to verse the 
idea of a magical power 1* Why did the Greeks 
and Romans believe in the power of songs and 
verses to cause the destruction of dangerous rep- 
tiles, and to draw the moon from the vault of heav- 
en ?t We reply that magical formularies .were 
originally couched in verse, in a similar manner as 
the principles of policy, and of morality, and reli- 
gious and historical narratives ; and these verses 
were always chanted. The Theurgists, deriving 
their ceremonial rites from the Egyptian priests or 
from the disciples of Zoroaster, did not hold this 
opinion. They were ignorant whether some had 
or had not expressed themselves in verse; they 
were certain that others had not done so ; and po- 
etry was prohibited by the religion of Egypt, as 
being the language of fiction4 Modem sorcerers 
have not ascnbed magical powers to verse; but 
they find virtue in absurd figures, strange charac- 
ters, and words of uncouth pronunciation. 

In the hands of men who either had never been 
in possession of, or who had no knowledge ' of 
hieroglyphics, or of sacred language and charac- 
ters, the greater proportion of the magical formu- 
laries became useless ; yet, nevertheless, though 
they had ceased to be comprehended, the remem- 
brance of their powers was not forgotten. Eyen 
when meaning was no longer attached to the terms 
mysteriously recited, or those graven on stones, or 
written on parchment, perhaps a greater reverence 

* C. v. de Bonstetten, [La Scandinavie et Us AlpeB, pp. 42-^. 

t Virgil, Echg, viii., v. 69-71. 

X Dio. Chrysost., Orat. de Jlio non capta. 
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was conceded to them because their origin and the 
measure of their real virtue were not suspected. 

It is thus that errprs arise, and become extended. 
The Hindoos affirm that '* each letter is goremed 
by an atagel, an emanation of the virtue of God's 
omnipotence ; and these angels are represented by 
the letters which compose the oration, or form, of 
incantation, by which miracles are to be wrought.* 
"With what facility, aided by such a doctrine, has 
the impostor been able to defraud the credulous 
in the sale of amulets ; some composed of the letters 
expressing a prayer, or a vow ; some inscribed with 
Btrai^ or absurdly grouped characters ; their effica- 
cy indeed becoming greater in proportion to the com- 
plicated and extraordinary aspect of the writi&g."t 

A missionary ,|, having written a vocabulary of 
the native language in Louisiana, frequently re* 
ferred to it, in oi^der to answer the questions of 
those who addressed him. The natives believed 
this paper to be a spirit, which communicated to 
the missionary all his knowledge. The Nado^sis 
are, though able to count, ignorant of ciphers. 

* Xet MUle et une NuUt, tome i, pp. 128, 129 (14e Nuit).--irut. 
dm Brame, Pad.' Manaba." 

t The word Affracadabrot written as below, is still employed 
to core agues, by' what the ignorant call a charm, and in which 
they have the utmost confidence-: — , 

Abracadabra 
btacadabra 
racadabra. 
acadabra 
- ' c a d a b r a 

-a d a b r a 
d a b r a 
a b r a 
b r 1^ 
r a 
'»■ 
Ihdeedi sach is the inflaence of the imagination over the bod^, 
that the sincere belief of the ciednlous m the efficacy of this 
charm is adequate to eflfect a cnre. — ^Bd. 

t P- Hennepin, Deteripiwn dt la LnuHane^ pp. 249, 290. 
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Carver,* opening a book before them, told tbem 
exactly how many pages there were between the 
beginning and the page which he showed them ; 
they immediately concluded that the book was a 
spirit, which dictated answers to the iraveler> At 
itano, in Airica, Clapperton met with a person 
who believed that the traveler had the power of 
transforming men into beasts, and the earth into 
gold, simply by the act of reading 9, .book.t The 
Runic letters| were numbered with other magical 
agents, bo soon as this^ species of Writing was lost 
to the vulgar. An algebraic formula would bo 
similarly regarded by the superstitious, if they be- 
held an undeniable solution to questions appa- 
rently widely different, furnished by its aid ; and 
in which they could not discern the point, common 
to all, which the science had seized upon.§ 

The extravagance of credulity causes steps still 
more surprising than those already mentioned to 
take place. In the provinces situated to the east 
of the Baltic, which by force of arms and political 
stratagem haVe been united to the empire of Rus-' 
sia, it is firmly believed^ that if a woman with child 
introduces a piecQ of wood into the stove, in a 
direction opposite to the growth of thfB branches, 
the infant will be presented in an unnatural direo- 

* Carver, Trtmel* in South America. 

t Travels in Africa^ <fc., vol. iii., p. 37. 

t Runic letters constitated the ancient alphabet of the Teu- 
tonic and Scandinavian tribes. It consisted of .sixteen letters, 
which are supposed to have been of Phoenician prigin. They 
were cut on stones ; and those specimens of them which remain 
have much similarity to. the portions of wood, or sticks, which 
were ancientljr employed in casting events by the Germans ; and 
in this similarity, most probably, originated the magical proper- 
ties ascribed to the Runic letters. — £d. 

^ Th& notation W music would undoubtedly appear super- 
natprai to a people having no ide& of it, were a man to repeafc 
exactly one of their songs which he had never heard before, bat 
which he possessed the power of noting down. - 
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tion at the moment of birth.* Sometimes the 
credulous man, ignorant of hieroglyphics, has be- 
Heyed that, by imitating, as far as he could do so, 
liie postures represented in the hieroglyphics, he 
could work the apparent miracle which, at an un<^ 
known period,^ was obtained by the process de- 
scribed by them. Of t^is we find several examples 
in the collection of Gaffarel.t 

We believe it is allowable to refer to error, or 
to reveries of this nature, the origin of universally 
held or popular opinions, sometimes so strange and 
80 absurd that we can neither divine their mean- 
ing, nor assign to them a plausible pretext or mo- 
tive. Causes, with respect to the nature of which 
men have been always profoundly ignorant, have 
exerted, and continue to exert, an influence over 
theii* existence. 



CHAPTER IX. 

NotwithstandinjBf the Rivaliy of religious Sects, the Spirit of a 
fixed Form of Civilization "existed.— Mystery in the Schools of 
Philosophy was ultimately banished b7 the Influence of more 
perfect Civilization. — In the first Epoch there was an habitual 
Communication of the Greeks with, the Successors of the Magi, 
wtK) were''dispersed through Asia after the Death of Smerdis : 
1st. The Revelation of Magic ; 2d. The Impoverishing of Egjrpt 
after the Conquest of the Romans caused Priests of inferior 
Grades, who trafficked in the Secrets of the Temples, to abound 
in Rome ; 3d. The Polytheists, who were converted to Christ- 
ianity, carried into its Bosom the Knowledge of the Magic 
which they possessed.^In the second Epoch, the Remains only 
of the Sacred Science existed : 1st. In the Schools of the The- 
urgian Philosophy ; 2d. In the Possession of wandering Priests, 
and, above all, of Egyptian Priests. As Successors to the for- 
mer may be assigned, with much probability, the Secret Soci- 
eties of Europe ; to the latter, the modem Jugglers. ' 

The mystery which had enveloped the sacred 
science, like the type of civilization, of which it 

* Debray, Sur U9 prijugis ef Ua idha miperttiiieutea des Lata*' 
fiitiuj 4e.— ^otfVfUw AmuUeg dn V^agegf tome zviii., p. 127. 
t Gaffitiel, Curiotith moMtef, (fc., chap, vii., ^ 1 at 2. 
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was one of the principal foundadoos, has submitted 
to the power of time : the veil is torn from it ; tho 
statue of silence, seated for so many centuries be- 
fore the door of the sanctuaries and of the philo- 
sophic schools, has been overthrown. 

We may inquire, when was this revolution 
effected ] Was it when rival religions were, a( 
war with each other ; before the inflexible Zoroas- 
ter and his successors, and the worship of fire, and 
Sabaism,* and the adoration of Siva, Vishnu, and 
Bramah, had received a check ] I reply, no. Per- 
secuted as magicians, the Hindoo and the Chaldean 
priests carried their sacred arts, and, their invio- 
lable silence, into exile. 

The invasion of the Hebrews had dispersed tlie 
pi^pan priests of Canaan — ^Moses haying declared 
sentence of death against whoever should declare 
oracles, or work miracles, in the name of a strange 
god. But the entire conquest of Palestine was 
but slowly achieved. The Hebrews, unfaithful to 
the law, and livin? among indigenous tribes, often 
consulted the priests and the diviners of their 
neighbors. The diviners, in particular, were re- 
nowned, and even revered ; and, when ^hey died, 
bequeathed their secrets to adepts only, who often 
found in them a source 6f weaUh and of profit, if 
not the means of obtaining'power. Their last suc- 
cessors may be recognized in those whom Saul 
persecuted with so much zeal^that, when he fell 
himself into the error from which he had wished 

* The word, correctly .written, should be Tsabaism. It was a 
religious system prevalent to a great extent in Arabia, in which, 
although one supreme deity was aclmowledged, yet adoration 
was paid to all the stars, or the iower divinities supposed to re> 
side m them, and to aid in governing the world. Tnelir leligiouA 
books were written in Syriac. Their fasts and prayers were nu- 
merous ; thejr believed in future punishmepu for the wicked, but, 
at the same time, that after four ihouMiid yean they should b« 
pardoned. — Ed« 
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to preserveL his people, he with difficulty found a 
woman who professed the art of invoking the 
shades of the dead. 

In Judea, these pretended prophets were divided 
among themselves, and were at variance with each 
other : some espousing the rival claims of Jerusa* 
lem ; others those of Samaria ; but neither anathe- 
ma nor persecution could unveil the sources from 
which their inspirations flowed in the time of need. 

The fierce Cambyses, in killing Apis, insulted 
the supreme god of Egypt, typified by that sacred 
bull. He condemned the priests and the worship- 
ers'of Apis to the torture, and despoiled the tem- 
ples. He died, leaving behind him an execrable 
name, without having, notwithstanding so much 
violence, struck one blow at the religious mystch 
ries of the sanctuaries.* 

The spirit of the fixed type hovered over the 
theaters of these diverse events, and permitted only 
one new light to shine in the eyes of the people, 
who themselves never desired any thing turtner. 
For several centuries, however, a revolution, of 
which neither the cause, the activity, nor even the 
existence had been suspected, was gradually taking 

* This conqueror was well aware of the height of superstition 
which enslaved the people whom he sought to subdue. It is 
even said that, knowing the veneration in which the dog and the 
cat were held by the Egyptians, when he attacked Pelusium. he 
placed a number of these animals in the front of his army, and by 
this means easily became master of the plape. In his attempt to 
•end an army of fifty thousand men into Upper Egypt, in order 
to destroy the temple of Jupiter Ammon, his object was defeated 
by the overwhelming of the troops in a whirlwind of sand, a cir- 
cumstance which was attributed to the vengeance of the god 
whose sanctuary was threatened. An oracle predicted that he 
should die at Ecbatana ; and, by a reiharkable coincidence, his 
death occurred at a small town bi that name, from a wound which 
he received from his own sword, when mounting on horseback. 
It happened in the year 521, B.C. He left no issue; and his 
throne was usurped by the Magi, whom, during his lifetime, he 
had severely per8ecuted.-*£D. . 
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place among the inhabitants of the earth ; and 
which five-and-thirty or forty centuries have not 
been able to overturn. In the colonies, which the 
PhoBnician navigators had founded on distant 
shores, they had introduced, unknown to them- 
selves, the germ of progressive civilization. Too 
wealthy and too much occupied by mercantile 
interests to desire to subjugate by force of arms, 
and too Httle instructed to found civilization upon 
religion and sacred science, they were contented 
to blend their own customs with those of the tiibes 
among whdm they settled for commercial purposes. 
It may be said, that man, ^ for the iirst time, then 
learned that the mode of life which he had received 
from his ancestors might bei ameliorated by the 
result of his free will, and not by a course of blind 
obedience to assumed supernatural beings. Curi- 
osity is the first effect of the desire for mental per- 
fection ; and when this is even moderately satisfied, 
it Caches us to appreciate the value of knowledge, 
and does not relax in the pursuit, from the convic- 
tion that it must be sought for and obtained from 
distant sources. A long voyage does not alarm the 
philosopher imj^atient to instruct himself; never- 
theless, he is not always able to break the seal of 
mystery. The instructions obtained in India, Chal- 
dea, and in Egypt, bound the ancient sages, as far 
as we can judge, to particular opinions indepen- 
dent of theoiy. Thiiles, indeed, was enabled to 
predict an eclipse, but only one ;* and Pythagoras 

* There is much reason for believing that Cbaldea was the 
Gradle of astronomy, the origin of which has been fixed at a pe- 
riod so remote as two thousand two hundred and thirty-two 
years before the birth of our 3avior. The astronomical learning 
was obtained from Chaldea ; and, in every problem of difficulty, 
the Egyptians were forced to have recourse to the assistance of 
the Chaldean astronomers. But what La Place has designated 
as the most ancient monument of astronomical knowledge, 
namely, the invention of the period of seven days of the week* 
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ibund, by force of genias alone, the demonstration 
of the theorem that had been revealed to him, of the 
equality of the square of the hypothenuse to iti^ sum 
of the squares of the two other sides of the rectan- 
gular triangle. Philosophers, beside, looked upon 
themselves as the initiated ; the pride of exclusive 
possession exalted them like their institutors : and 
the disciples of Pythagoras received his revelations, 
Qot in proportion to their capacity, but according 
Co the elevation in rank to which they had attained 
in a doctrine, which, like the initiations, had its 
prefixed duration, its language, and its proofs. It 
was only by gradual steps, and by the exterior 
influeiice of prog^ssive civilization, that the same 
discretion which regulated the temples ceased to 
goYem the schools of philosophy. 

Thus, even in those countries where protect- 
ing civilization showered down its blessings abun- 

18 mid to be dae to the Egyptians.* Itis, nevertheless, remarka- 
ble, that the names of the days among the Bramins, are the 
same as those in Egypt, and correspond to the same physical por- 
tions of time. Thales, who was a native of Miletus, in Ionia, 
acquired, according to the custom of his day, the greater purt of 
his knowledge by traveling, and was taught geometry and as- 
tronomy by tne priests of Memphis. He soon, however, outstrip- 
ped his instructors in the race of kQowledge ; and, by the mere 
force of his genins, invented several fundamental propositions 
which were afterward incorporated into the Elements of Euclid. 
There is little doubt that the true doctrine of the motion of the 
earth was promulgated in the schools of Thales and Pythagoras ; 
and it is equally certain thaf Thales introduced into Greece the 
prediction of solar eclipses, and the explanation of their real 
cause ;f although it has, with much probability, been supposed 
that the method of working the problem was borrowed from the 
Chaldeans, who were enabred to arrive at it by an extensive se- 
ries of observations, conducted with great care and regularity, 
which they possessed. Thales also corrected the Greek calen- 
dar, and determined the length of the year to be three hundred 
and sixty-five days. He died in the ninety-sixth year of his age, 
about five hundred and forty^eight years before Christ : one proof, 
among a thousand, that the exercise of the mental energies is 
fiivorable to longevity. — Eo. 

*SfgL4MJIlonde,Lv^c.L t Plutarch, Z>e Pfactt. Philosoph,, L iL, p. 34. 
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dantly, where tbe cukivation of tbe art of writing 
and the sciences opened the way for brilliant fame, 
' the doctrines of the sanctuaries and the occult sci- 
ence, that had emigrated from Thrace or Egypt, 
remained impenetrable. The priests maintained 
around them the most profound obscurity, the dens- 
ity of which was proportioned to the power and the 
veneration which they could obtain. 

Demosthenes is the first author who noticed the 
existence of sorcerers in Greece.* At that time 
occult science had ceased to be centered in the 
temples : and some shreds of it had ^Hen into the 
hands of profane and obscure men, who were com- 
plete strangers to the sacred mysteries, and who had 
dared to profess the art of working miracles. We 
must retrace more than thirty-five lusters, and 
racall to recollection one of the most remarkable 
events of ancient history, the massacre of the Magi, 
after the fall of Smerdis,t iii order to assign the 
cause of this fact This sacerdotal tribe, very nu- 
(. 

* Demoflthen. in Arittogit., 1 -, M. Tiedmann, De QiuBstione, <fc., 
p. 46. 

t Smerdis was the name of the brother of Cambyses, who was 
privately put to death by the order of that monarch, and who was 
represented, after his death by an impostor of the same name, 
who greatly resembled him in person. This Smerdis, the im- 
postor, was one of the Maafi, and the person referred to in the 
text. He had been deprived of his ears by Cyrus, on account of 
aome atrocity which be had committed. On the death of Cam- 
byses, he usurped the throne, under the cover of his resemblance 
to the real Smerdis, whose death was only known to him. The 
fraud, however, was suspected, and discovered by Phsdyma, 
one of the wives of the late monarch, who, at her father's re- 
quest, took an opportunity of examining the head of the usurper 
when he was asleep, and ascertained that he had no ears. A 
conspiracy was immediately formed, which accomplished not 
onlv his destruction, but terminated in the massacre of the Magi, 
ana the elevation of Darius to the throne of Persia. The term 
Jtfagi is of Greek derivation, and implies men devoted to study 
and meditation ; but my friend, Major Moor, suspects it is 
derived from the Sanscrit Mahaji, and means great, or wise 
L— Ed. 
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merous and very powerful, could not be entirely 
annihilated. It was dispersed, without doubt, to 
all parts ; and when the political yiews of Darius 
niade him anxious to reassemble it, we may be- 
lieve that all the Magi were not equally desirous 
of becoming the supporters of the assassin. To 
these fugitives successors were often found among 
men bom in a period of higher civilization, espe- 
cially among the Greeks, scattered over the vast 
empire of Persia, as commanders and soldiers in 
- the auxiliary troops of Darius, governors of his 
provinces, and active agents of commerce in his 
ports, who, in the center of Asiatic Greece, and 
under the yoke of the great king, maintained both 
the culture and the idiom of European Greece, 
with the spirit of perfectible civilization.* To these 
tlrey transmitted their hatred and their secrets. 

The subsequent events, and the war of Cyrus 
the younger against Artaxerxes, above all, the 
ascendency which the King of Persia had obtained 
6ver Greece, both during and after the Peloponne- 
sian war, had increased the intimate communica- 
tion between the Greeks and the interior of tho 
empire. They admired the wonders performed by 
iho Magi, and from the name of these priests they 
gave the title of magic to the art of working mira- 
cles ; and this title soon became sufficiently cele- 
brated for Euripides to impose it on the celestial 
inspiration with which Orpheus had been animated. 
The Greeks in Persia, both curious and rapacious, 

♦ A powerftjl evidence supports our assertion — ^if the poem 
aittributed to Phocylides was really written by that author, and 
in which he says, *' Abstain from the books of the Magi" (verse 
136). H» was born at Miletium, in Asiatic Greece, 637 B.C. 
According to Sotdas, Phocylides must have written his moral 
precepts at a mature age, and consequently when the fogitire 
Magi were twenty or thirty years incommumcation with the: 
Greeks of Asia. 

I. o 
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drew near to the proBcribod Magi and their de- 
scendants, and profited, without doubt, by the fre- 
quent occasions that they had of instructing them- 
selves ;* so that, on returning to Greece, they were 
enabled, to. carry on a lucrative trade, by employ- 
ing the secrets they had acquired for the purposes 
of vengeance and wickedness.t _ 

The conquests of Alexander established the 
power of the Greeks over those parts of Asia, 
where every temple had its. peculeu: mysteries; 
while the numerous priests en Phrygia and of 
Syria threw open their sanctuaries to the conquer- 
ors, and were eager to initiate them into their 
creeds. 

The second Idyl of Theocritus presents a picture 
of a conjuration or enchantment, worked by an or- 
dinary temale ; thus showing that the use of magic 
had, long before that period, been practiced by die 
Greeks. The Idyl concludes with the threat of 
poisoning, which it is the object of the magical 
incantation to effect| The simple idea is thus 
succeeded by one of superstition; and the language 
peculiar to the temples, in the expression of the 
fact which alone had been employed by the Greeks 
before their intercourse with a people, governed 

* 'the <:ommunications of the Magi with the philosophers 
of Greece soon became frequent. Plato, in one of his dialogues, 
(in Axiocho)t introduces the Magus Gobry, as revealing religious 
secrets to Socrates. 

t One learned man whom I have already mentioned, M. G. C. 
Horst, states, in his Bibliotheque Magique, and has proved, that 
Italy, and Greece received from Asia, and from the followers 
of the two juindpU* ^tbat is to say, the worshipers of Ormusd 
and his opponent Arniman), the magic doctrines which were 
gradually blended with the ancient mythology, founded in both 
countries upon the worship of divine nature. It will be seea 
that this opmion relates to the time when the doctrines of magic 
had penetrated into the temples, an epoch much anterior to the 
period when the magic arts ceased to be concentrated there. 

X Theocnt., EidyU. ii., v. 160. 
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by tbe depositaries of the occult science. An atro* 
cious crime was, therefore, no longer to be regard-* 
ed as the work of man, but as the result of the 
interveiMion of supernatural beings. In the same 
manner, Theocritus transforms Agamede, a woman 
celebrated for her knowledge of medicine, into a 
sorceress. V. 

The religion of Egypt, which Cambyses had 
attacked in vain^ and which had never been dis-* 
turbed by Alexander,* was preserved and honored 
by the Ptolemys ; and, as masters of Egypt, the 
Romans allowed it to reign in peace over their 
new subjects. But' external wars, and internal 
feuds, had ruined the people, and impoverished the 
temples. The ancient religion of the country, like 
the country itself, languished under the influence 
of a foreign yoke. The priesthood was no longer 

* Tlie peaceable pofisession of their religion, and the sacred 
mysteries which Alexs^der conferred upon the Egyptians after 
his conquest of Egypt, aros6, in a great measure^ from the adula* 
tiOn paid by the priests to the conqueror. On visiting the temple 
ctf Jupiter Amraon, be bribed the priests to salute him as tbe son 
of their god ; and, through their influence, his army was induced 
to pay him divine honors. It is also well known that, after he 
overcame Darius, h6 ordered himself to be worshiped as a god ; 
and when Callisthenes, a philosopher of Olynthus, who accom- 
^panied him as a preceptor in his Oriental expedition, and ta 
whom he had been recommended by Aristotle, refused fo degrade 
himself by obeying this command, the unfortunate philosopher 
was accused of a conspiracy, mutilated, exposed to wild beasta, 
and dragged about iii chains, until Lysimachus relieved him 
of his persecutions by giving him poison. We can readily con- 
cave that an individual spoiled by a successful career of glory, 
such as fell to the lot of Alexander, and elated with such a de- 
gree of pride as led him to assuftie divine honors!, would not only 
protect l>ut warmly pattoniae a fraudulent priesthood, who might 
aid in securing the object of his ambition. The most curious fact 
in the history of this great tind bad man is, the part which the 
priests 4no8t probably plnyed in causing his death, which oc- 
curred exactly as the Magi had predicted, on his entering the 
city of Babylon, after hi* Indian expedition, loaded with the 
spoils of the East. His death happened in the month of April, 
323 B.C., in the thirty-second year or his age, mid was very lik«rty 
tbe effect of poison. — Ed. 
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the first body in tbe state : it had lost too mucli of 
its diguity, its power, and its riches, to presenre its 
numerous hierarchy unsullied. On this account, 
oppressed by want, priests of inferior orders re- 
paired in crowds to the capital of the world ; and, 
to the superstition and credulity already almost 
predominant there, they added jugglery and om^ 
cles. The enlightened classes of the people had 
the same contempt for these sacred mendicants as 
Ibr those who flocked from Syria and from Phrygia. 
Occupied with other interests of too much impor* 
tance, and nourished with too independent a phi- 
losophy, the cotemporaries of Cicero* and of 
Caesar held the Thaumaturgian* subalterns in little 
or no estimation. 

The multitude, doubtless, still followed them^ 
when, for a few pieces of money, they di^layed 
their juggling in the public places, and engaged 
the attention of the people by oracles, cures, and 
wonderful apparitions :t but the general improve- 
ment of intellect could not fail to increase the 
degradation of the sacred science. The prodigies 
that it had formerly ofifered to the public venera- 
tion, now encountered many skeptics ; and when 
a miracle is either denied or discussed, the little 
reality that it possesses enables the fraud to be 
easily unveiled. The priests, whose tact had been 
successful in upholding their deceptions under a 
fixed form of civilization, soon experienced how 
much their influence was lessened under a civiliza- 
tion which was progressive.. They strove with 

* To Cicero ha^ been attributed tbe remark, " tbat two auras* 
pices, or augurs, caa not pass each other i|i the street witboat 
thrusting their tongues into their cheeks ;** but 
Failb-rfanatic fkithr-oiiee wcdd«d Ant 
To some dear fUsehood, hugs 4 to ths last^Eo. 

t Origen, Contr. Celtum, lib. i. ; Plutarch, Our ntmc Pythia noii 

tdii fffflftl/fl CATMICM. 
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'difficulty against the latter, chiefly because its itt- 
jQueace was founded upon an extension of knowl- 
edge. The oracles were silenced; prodigies be- 
<5ame more rare^ and the obscurity of the sanctuaries 
and the mysticism of superstition alike diminished, 
when the triumph of Christianity imparted a new 
impulse to the mind, and propagated a higher creed, 
.Behold, on one side, the temples destroyed ; the 
priests' dispersed ; some doomed to ignominy and 
to indigence, and others reduced at last to traffic 
for their livelihood with the sacred science : and 
on the odier side, persuasion, enthusiasm, interest, 
ambition, and persecution at last, causing number- 
less desertions from the old faith, while they Aug- 
mented the ranks of the proselytes under the ban- 
•Bers of the new religion ; among these proselyte^ 
there were many who were ready and desirous of 
carrying with them those secrets of magic which 
belonged to the* different creeds that they ^ad aban- 
idoned! The miracle which dispersed the work- 
men, sent by Julian to raze the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem, proved that the Christians also were tainted 
with the knowledge of the processes which the 
ancient Thaumaturgists had used with such brill- 
iant success * Then, the old religion received a 

* The great efforts which the Emperor Julian made at this 
time to restore Paganism in all its brilliancy and power, proved 
tmavailing ; not on account of any deficiency of talent, or feeble- 
ness of energy in that extraordinary man, but because the faith 
which he was anxious to press was destitute of theological prin- 
ciples and moral precepts. It was the object of that emj)eror to 
remedy these defects ; and laws were enacted to reform morals, 
and to promote the practice of benevolence, and charity, which 
he was wise enou^^h to admire in the Christians. But this was 
impossible ; the umon of fraud and truth could never he effected ; 
and while the priests of restored Paganism were select^ from 
iimong the philosophers and Magi, who were deeply skilled in 
magic and divination, and who dealt openly in impostures, it wa» 
impossible to oppose the progress of the new faith, based upon 
truth and purity of morals. It is, nevertheless, melancholy to 
reflect upon the apostasy of many Christians, who, from mere 
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mortal blow : its adversaries could combat it with 
its own weapons, or unVeil to the day the weak- 
ness of its impostures. 

As long as rolytheism existed, detested but not 
yet proscribed by supreme authority — as long as 
its temples stood) or their recent ruins recalled a 
worship to which so many recollections were at- 
tached, the most earnest endeavor of its adversa- 
ries was to demonstrate the falsehood of its mira- 
cles, as well as the absurdity of its dogmas. But 
gradually the ivy and moss covered the rubbish, in 
the midst of which persevering zeal no longer re- 
assembled its worshipers. Habit, the course of 
things, and necessity, drove whole populations into 

prudential motiTQs, embraced the religion of their sovereign. 
■The crafty monieirch even went so far as to dream of rebuilding 
the Temple of Jerusalem, which was not only •* destroyed by the 
arms of Titus and Hadrian, but a ploughshare had been drawn 
over the ground, as a sign of perpetual interdiction.*** He hoped 
to establish in it all the ceremonials of an imposing faith, which 
should eclipse those of the Church of the Resurrection on the 
adjacent hill of Calvary. The Jews assembled to aid this object, 
intent alone on exasperating the Christians, without reflecting on 
the ultimate aim of the emperor. It was on this occalsion when 
the workmen of Julian and the infatuated Jews, were equally 
eQga^ed in clearing away the ruins of the former edifice, ^nd 
founding the new temple, that an earthquake, a whirlwind, and a 
fiery eruption, destroyed the enthusiastic laborers, scattered the 
foundations of the projected edifice, and overthrew forever the 
triumphs and hopes of Polytheism. Our author has raised some 
doubts respecting the supernatural character of this event ; but it 
was not at the time disputed by the infidels ;t and. notwithstand- 
ing the skepticism of Gibbon, and the doubts of the pious Dr. 
Lardner,t there is not the smallest evidence to prove that it was 
the result of artifice or of occult science. " The horrible balla 
of fire,*' says Ammianus Marcellinus, ^'Jbursting forth near the 
foundations, with frequent reiterations, rendered the place from 
time to time inaccessible to the scorched and blasted work- 
men ..." and " the undertaking was abandoned .*'^Ed. 

* Gibbon's Decline at^d Fall of tke Roman Empiret^d edit., vol. iv., 
p. 100. 
t Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. iv.,p. 110. 
t Aonniaotts Marcellinus, xxiiii., xxiv. 
$ Jewiah and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv., pp. 47—71. 
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the new faith : they ce«Lsed to combat that which 
they had ceased to disbeKeve ; they ceased to arm 
themselves against that reason which one day might 
extend itself beyond the end prescribed to its e£' 
£)rts. The remains of the sacred science then 
rested in the hands of two classes of men, very^ 
different from one another. 

To priests of a superior order, to the enlighten- 
^ disciples of the sages of Babylon, of Etruria, 
of Persia, of Egypt, and of Hindostan, were united 
the successbrs of the Theurgian philosophers,. who, 
since the second century, had attempted to raise 
up Polytheism by transforming its legends into 
moral allegories, and its impostures into divine 
acts, effected at the commands of viituous men, 
through the celestial powers. A]l of them to;^ether 
professing the ancient Polytheism less than the 
-worship of one divinity, which they adored under 
a thousand different names in different religions, 
opened the schools of philosophy to the Christians ; 
who^ being the friends of knowledge, believed 
themselves permitted to search for it. A Platonic 
theosophy, with austere and exalted morals,, form- 
ed the foundation of the doctrines. But they re- 
vered also the memory of men who had been, in 
consequence of their piety, in communication, as 
they believed, with supernatural beings, and had 
obtained the gift of miraculous works. The just 
dread of hearing their miracles discussed, denied, 
or vilified, by their too powerful adversaiies, re- 
animated the ancient spirit of mystery ; and they 
made it a religious duty, more than ever, to be 
silent on all that they still possessed of their knowl- 
edge. Synesius* bitterly reproaches one of his 

* Synesius was born at Cyrene, in Africa, in the year three 
'handred and serenty^eight. lie attached himself to the school 
of the New Platonists, but was converted to Christianity when 
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firiendft for hamg revealed to uiiuikiated auditors 
a part of the secret doctrine of the philosophers.^ 
The entire Work of Lydus upon jprodigies, and the 
passage that we have quoted from Damascius,t 
prove how &r the two latter helieved themselves 
«lill strictly bound by their^ promises of silence.^ 
The initiated of Memphi8,§ the disciples of the 

little mora than twetfty years of Age, by Theophilna, Bishop of 
Alexandria. He was a most remarkable man» both for learning 
and piety : and although, after his conversion, he still retained a 
fondness for the New Platonism, yet, Tbeophilus urged him to 
permit him to consecrate him for a bishopric. The entreaties of 
(he bishop were long resisted, on account of the affection he bore 
for his wife ; but he at length yielded, was separated from her, 
and became Bishop of Ftolemais in 410. He was the author of 
many curious and learned disqui8itions.>-£D. 

♦ Synes, p. 143. 

t Damascius, the stoic. He was a native of Damascus, and 
trrota sevenl works, some of which are now lost Those writ- 
ings by which he is best known are four books on extraordinary 
events which occurred in the age of Justinian. — £0. 

t The trace of this custom of mystery is found at a much later 
. period. It was oiily in the twelfth century that Tzetzes and Zo- 
naraa revealed the secret of the mirror of^ Archimedes, although 
this mirror had been employed by Proclus, at the beginning of 
the sixth century, to bum the fleet of Vitellius, who besieged 
Constantinople. 

^ Memphis, situated on the banks of the Nile, near the Pjrra- 
mids, was the capital of Egypt before Alexandria was built, and 
contained the Temple of Apis, the ox-god, the type of Osiris, 
whose soul the Egyptians believed passed into the body ofan ox. 
The great festival otthis god was performed with the most mag- 
nificent ceremonies at Memphis, at the commencement of the 
ronual inmidation of the Nile, and lasted seven dav& The ox, 
selected to represent the god, was distinguished by particular 
marks, which were, most probably, the ingenious productions of 
the priests : the whole animal was black, except a white cree- 
cent, or a mark resembling the figure of a man, on the right 
side ; and on the back, the figure of an eagle ; on the forehead 
was a white, square spot ; under the tongue a knot resembling 
a beetle ; and the hairs of the tail were double. This ox was 
led in solemn procession, and having made the round of the citv 
in order that those who smelled his breath might gain a knowf- 
. edge of futurity, and after a variety of other absurd ceremonies, 
he was led to the river, and if he had attained to twenty-five 
years of age, he was drowned, and a new Apis elected. On this 
oocaaion, although the god was purposely drowned,, the priesca 
shaved their heads as an indication of mourning ; cries anid lam* 
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£truscan priestg, could not have held a inc»:ie re* 
served language. 

. In noticing the philosophid dogmas, we shall he 
ahle to follow into Greece, and then into Italy^ 

mtations resounded through the city; and these continued until 
a new Apis, with all tbq characteristic marks, was found. This 
new representative of Osiris had to j)erform a probation of forty 
da3r8, before being initiated in all his dignities; during whicn 
time women only administered to him. 

Bull and kine worship passed into Egypt from Hindostan, and 
it is still retained in the East ; for Siva ndes upon a white bull, 
called Handi ; and Brahmany, or 9aered bulU, are seen wandering 
unmolested in all the cities of Hindostan. But the most curious 
circiunstance relating to bovine worship, is the fact that it was 
practiced in England in the fifteenth century: another proof,' 
among many, of the difficulty of shaking off old habits, and a ver- 
ification of the remark, that the early Christians had ingrafted 
some of the abominations of Paganism on their ritual. Major 
Moor, in his Oriental FragnunU, p. 516, has given the followmgf 
translation of a register of the monastery of St. Ecfanundsbury, 
contained in a volume entitled Car'dla varioy by the Rev. William 
Hawkins, of Hadleigh, Suffolk, printed at Cambridge, 1634. 

"This indenture certifies, that Master .^oaic Swass^am, 8»- 
crist, with the consent of the prior and convent, demise and let to 
...... . the manor called Hoftyrcfen in JBtiry, and the said 

. ^ ., his executors, occ., shall find, or cause to 

be found, one Whiu Bull, every year of his term, so often as it 
shall happen that any gentlewoman (mulierem gerurosum), or any 
other woman, from devotion, or vowff by them made, shall visit 
the tomb of the glorious marUr St Edmund, to make the oblatioa 
of the said white bull, etc. Dated, the 4tb of June, |n the second 
year of Heniy VII. (a.d. 1487.)" Two other indentures^ nearly 
similar, are of the eleventh and twenty-fifth of Henry 7111. Now, 
the worthy Mr. Hawkins informs us, that when a married woman 
wished to make this oblation, " the white bull, who was never 
1 yoked to the plough, nor baited, was led in procession through 
the principal streets of the town, to the principal gate of tiie nu>n<* 
astery, attended by all the monks singing, and a shouting crowd : 
the woman walking by him, and stroking his milk-white sides, 
and pendent dewlaps. The bull being then dismissed, the woman 
entered the church, and paid her vows at the altar of St. Edmund, 
kissing the stone, and entreating with tears the blessing of a child." 
It is not easy to say how many other e^aally ridiculous pagan su- 

Ferstitions oeformed the purity of Christianity before this periods 
will mention one only at present. When Clovis, the first Chris- 
tian King of .France was baptized, the vial containing the sacred 
unction was stated to have been dropped from heaven into the 
hands of St. Remigius, then Bishop of Rheims, about the end of 
the fifth century ; where it has ever since been preserved for the 
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after the capture of Constantinople, the traces of 
the existing infltience of the schools. This will be, 
however, less easy in all that concerns occult sci- 
ence ; the founders of the school certainly possess- 
ed it, but its transmission is only pirobable. How 
many accidents might have burieJl it in the mys- 
tery from which it must have escaped, but for the 
great precautions that were observed to secure it! 
Some facts remain, however, to shed a little li^ht 
upon this interestinff problem. 

The doctrines of the Theurgists, which trans- 
formed into supernatural beings and genii both 
those substances which serve and are made use of 
in experimental science, as well as the men who 
employed them, was entirely revived in the caba- 
listic doctrines of modern times. To produce 
miraculous works, science also caused (he genii to 
act, and to submit to the power of the philosopher 
^hom she enlightened with her rays. Genii of 
the earth, of the air, of the water, and of fire were 
dispersed in the four eletnents which physics, at 
that period, considered the bases of all bodies; 
and have we not discovered in the gnomes the 
laborers who worked mines 1* The brilhant and 
romantic details with which a lively imagination 
has embellished the principles of the cabalists, do 
not prevent the identity of the two docti-ines from 
being easily recognized, 

Surpose of anointing all succeeding kings. To confirm its divine 
escent, as soon as the coronation is over, the oil in the vial be- 
grins to waste and .vanish, but is dgain renewed oT itself, for the 
service of every succeeding, coronation. By such falsehoods has 
the Church of*^ Rome defiled a faith which requires nothing but 
the simple light of truth to display and uphold its divine origin,* 
—Ed. • 

* The four elements were personified by Sylphs, Nymphs, 
Gnomes, and Salamanders. The Gnomes were the evil demons, 
of the earth. — Ed. 

^* Nic., De Brain de St. Retnigio. 
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It is known what sublime pow^r is attached to 
OM (oum), which designates the Hindoo Trinity, 
composed of Siva, Vishnu, Ktid Bramdh, in pro- 
nouncing which the pious Magi are raised to the 
intellectual knowledge of the three united gods. 
This divine name, and its mysterious energy, were 
again brought forth in two books of magic, pub- 
lished in G-ermany at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century.* We may regard these as the 
last link of the chains still remaining, in spite of 
the remoteness of countries and of ag^s, and in 
spite of the difference of idioms and of religions — a 
remaining link of that chain which binds to the 
ti'anscendental doctrines of Hindostan the wrecks 
which modem adepts have preserved of them. 

Of those inventions which anciently produced so 
many miracles, some are to be found in the writ- 
ings of men whom, as being versed in the occult 
science, the Middle Ages either admired or perse- 
Quted.t It is certain that in that age of ignorance 
learned men have often conveyed the charge of 
their knowledge to secret societies, which have 
existed almost iu our day, under the name of Rosi- 
crucians,} or under other names equally enigmat- 
ical. 

♦ They are qooted in the " BiHiotheque Magique," of M. Hurst. 

t Albertus Magnus, I'Abb^ Tritb^me, the Franciscan Barth6- 
lemi, Robert Fludd, Roger Bacon, &c. 

t Rosicrucians, or brothers of the Rosy Gross, were a sect of 
hermitical philosophers, who first appeared in Germany, at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Their chief .was a German gentleman, called Christian Rosen- 
craz, educated in a monastery, where he learned the languages. 

About the close of the fourteenth century, he went to the Holy 
Land, where, falling sick, he consulted the ArabA at Damascus, 
and other Eastern philosophers ; and by them he was supposed to 
be initiated into the mysteries he professed. On his return to Ger- 
many he formed a society, to whicn he communicated his secrets, 
and died in 1484. 

The whole of this account is generally regarded as fabulous. 
The members of the society bound themselves to secrecy, and 
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. One of the brighest geniuses who shed honor 
upon Europe and the human race, Leibnitz, pern 
etrated into one ot these societies at Nuremberg, 
and, from the avowal of his panegyrist,* obtained 
there insti-uction which, perhaps, he might have 
sought for in vain elsewhere. Were these myste* 
rious reunions the remains of the ancient initiations 1 
Every thing conduces to the belief thai they were : 
not only the ordeal and the examinations to which 
it was necessary to submit before obtaining an en-> 
trance to them ; but, above all, the nature of the 
secrets they possessed, and, the means^ that they 
appear to have en^loyed to preserve them. Some- 
times, indeed, there are found in the writings of 
the authors of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
indications of the knowledge of Thaumaturgy, and 
its application ; but more, frequently merely the 
remembrance of the wonders tliat they had farm" 

certain rules. They professed to know all sciences, but espe- 
cially medicine ; and they pretended to have their traditionary 
knowledge from Egyptians^ Chaldeans, and others. Toev bate 
been calkd Immoruls, lUuminati, Invisible Brothers, and, from 
signing themselves F. R. C, also Fratus Roris Cocti ; it being pre- 
tended that the philosopher's stone is concocted dew. They have 
been confounded with the Freemasons. 

The Rosicrucians have had some respectability, because Lu* 
ther's arms were a cross and a rose ; and as it was assumed by 
chemical druggists, it was asserted to be derived from chemical 
signs. JDeie, ro9, was esteemed the best solvent of gold ; and the 
cross, or crux, is the symbol for light in chemistnr. Now light; 
according to this sect, is rarefied gold ; and thus the name arose. 
A Rosicrucian is one,- therefore, who by dew seeks light (gold). 

At the head of these fanatics was Robert Fludd, an JeTnglish 
physician, Jacob Behmen, and Michael Mayer. They all main- 
tained that the dissolution of bodies by fire is the only way that 
man can arrive at wisdom.and obtain the first principles of things. 
They taught that there was a certain harmony in creation ; that 
even the Deity rules the kingdom of ^ce by the same chemical 
laws as those by which he rules the kmgdom of nature ; and they 
therefore expressed religious truths by chemical signs, and va: 
rious other strange, incooiprehensible doctrines.— ^£d. 

* Fontenelle, Eloge de LeibaitZi-^Elogtt de9 AcodemicMiw, tome 
ii pp. 464, 465. 
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erly worked, aBd- scarcely throwing a gleam oT 
Hght pn the oblivioii into Which the means by which 
they have fallen were performed. 

It is thus, at least, that we are tempted to in- 
terpret these authors erroneously when they de- 
scribe such marvelous works and pronounce them 
possible to their art : usurping the glory of having 
revived many of the old inventions — ^for example, 
having rediscovered, before BufFon, the burning 
mirror of Archimedes, of having invented the tele- 
graph, &c., &c. ; but, with their pretensions, they 
have not indicated the method of effecting these 
wonders. 

Their silence, however, is not a decisive proof 
of their ignorance : loving mysteiy, and proud of 
exclusive possession, they -were learned but for 
themselves and a small number of adepts ; they 
were silent, also, or expressed themselves only in 
allegories.* But this Silence, this love of mystery, 
are but traits of resemblance which recall the 
Theurgic schools, in whose bosom the expiring 
secrets of Polytheism were deposited. \ 

That we m^y assign the "same origin to the 
knowledge possessed by the members of the secret 
societies, is rendered probable from the horror, 
the fear, and the spirit of persecution which their 
science inspired; feelings much stronger than if 
the science had been more extended. They were 
designated the descendants of thePolytheist priests 
— the ministers of those dethroned gods who were 
but the genii of the wicked and of the ignorant.t 

* In the sixteenth century, Leopold of Austria, son of Duke Al- 
bert II., published a picture of the PanmauUons dea Decam (printed 
at Venice, in 1520. See Dupuis. Orjgme de taut Us CWiet, toL xii., 
pp. 127, 128). It is an extract of the Persian sphere.; but Leopold, 
instead of transcribing positire indications from them, hae drawn 
only the emblematical fibres. i . 

-t The accusations against these secret societies ought not te 
surprise us ; and although much falsehood may have been propa- 
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CbristiaDity having xnaintained powerful preemr 
ineiice for more than six centuries, and having car- 
ried her conquests farther than the Romans had 
extended their empire, becoming the conquerors 
even of the Romans themselves, seemed to have 
nothing to fear except from the unceasing doctrinal 

gat«d respecting the yiews and the proceedings of the initiated, 
yet it should be recollected that suspicion can not fail to be Awa- 
kened where secrecy is cherished : and charges will be made that 
something exists which can not be exposed to the hght of day, 
Bor to general observation. The chief secret societies in Europe 
have been the Templars, the Secret Tribunals.of Westphalia, the 
Freemasons, and the lUummati of Germany. It would be impos- 
aklej in a note; to do justice even to a slight sketch of these mys^ 
terious societies ; ana, therefore, I will only adjoin the initiation 
ef an assessor, or Schdppe, into the Fehmgerichte of Westphalia, 
an institution of Charlemagne. The person to be received ap- 
peared bareheaded before the assembled tribunal, and kneeling 
down, with the thumb and forefinger of his right hand on a naked 
sword and a halter, he pronouncea the following oath, after the 
court, or the president of the assembly : — 

" I promise, on the holy marriage, that I will, from henceforth, 
aid, help, and conceal the holy Fehms, from wife and child, 
from father and mother, from sister and brother, from fire and 
. wind, from all that ihe sun shines on, and the rain covers, 
from all that is between sky and ground, especially from the 
man who knows the law ; and I will hi^ng before this free 
tribunal, under which I sit, all that belongs to the secret ju- 
risdiction of the emperor, whether I know it to be true my- 
self, or have heard it from trustjworthy people, whatever re- 
quires correction or punishment, whatever is Fehra-firoe {i.e., 
a crime committed in the country), that it maybe judged, or, 
with the consent of the accuser, be put off in grace ; and will 
not ce^se to do so, for love or for fear, for gold or for silver, 
or for precious stones ; and will strengthen this tribunal and 
jurisdiction, with all my five senses and power ; and that I do 
not take on me this office for any other cause than for the 
sake of right and justice ; moreover, that I will ever further 
and honor this free tribunal more than any other free tribu- 
nals ; and what I thus promise will I steadfastly and firmly 
keep. So help me God and his holy Gospel.*** 
However harshly stigmatized secret societies may have been, t 
have no hesitation in saying that the imposition of such an oath 
as the above could scarcely fiiii of throwmg a suspicion of illegal 
practices upon them, and consequently that they vrere properly 
suppressed. — Ed. 

* Secret Societies of ike MidtUe Jiges, Load. 1837, p. 349. 
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dissensions springing up among ber children. At 
length, upon an alipost unknown part of the globe, 
a man appeared, a stranger to the resources of the 
occult sciences, in the person of Mohammed.* He 
had the courage to reject them,, and to establish a 
belief in revelation, and to found a religion by de- 
claring that the God whom he preached had re-> 
fused him the gift of working miracles. In Syria, 
Egypt, and Persia, which were rapidly conquered, 
his fierce followers overturned civilization ; and in 
Persia especially their fanaticism pursued the Magi, 
the depositaries of the sacred science, with impla- 
cable rage. 

Four hundred years later again, in the name of 
Islamism, and animated with that enthusiasm for de- 
struction that seldom fails to excite savage hordes, 
the Turks oveiTan Asia, from the foot of the Cau- 

* Mohammed, or Ma))Omet, was thA 90u of a noble Arab, Abd- 
Aliah, of the tnbe of Koreish, and Amineh, the daughter of a 
chief of high lanlr. He was, however, left an orphan with a very 
small patrimony, of five camels and a female Ethiopian slave, and 
was brought up.hy his uncle, Aboo Talib. At the age of twenty- 
five, he t^ame the confidential servant of Ehadijah, a wealthy 
widow, whom he afterward married, although she was fifteen 
years his senior. At this time the Arabs were idolaters ; and even 
Christianity was corrupted by many superstitions. The ardent 
spirit and ambitious mind of Ittohammea led him to regard him- 
self as ^ mortal selected by Heaven to correct these evils ; but it 
was not until he attained his fortieth year, that he revealed his 

Eretended divine mission to his wife and friends. For the three 
undred go^s of the Caaba, worshiped by the Arabs, he substi- 
tuted the adoration of one God, and taught the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments ; but his ideas of the rewards were sen- 
sual, and of the punishment, those only that are offensive to the 
body. It is probable that, deluded into the belief of his mission, 
his views* at first, were honest, and his object was to check the 
evil propensities of his countrymen. But elated by the success 
in his attainment of temporal power, he diffused his tenets by the 
sword, and to elevate their origin, declared that each sura or reve- 
lation of the Koran was brought to him from heaven by the angel 
Gabriel. That he was an impostor there is no doubt j but it might 
become a question, whether his appearance had not greatly con- 
tributed to the fall of Polytheism.— Ed. 
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casus to the shores of the Red Sea; from the 
Persian Gulf to the Euxine ; and over those coun- 
tries barbarism seemed always to have reigned 
wirii them. Similar causes produce similar effects ; 
and in these two epochs the secrets of the occult 
science were spread abroad in consequence of the 
dispersion of its possessors. 

• From the eighth century, when, tranquil in the 
bosom of their conquests, the Arabs gave them- 
selves up with ardor to the study of magic, they 
sought to obtain from it the art of making gold and 
of discovering hidden treasures — a wish natural in 
a people enervated by luxury, and for whom des- 
potism rendered all property precarious, buit that 
which could be carried with them. 

In the eleventh century, when, in their turn the 
civilized Moslems dreaded the fehaticism of their 
new brethren, the intercourse between Europeans 
and the Arabs and Moors became very active ; and 
it may be observed, that this commercial commu- 
nication of the latter infested the sciences that 
diey had carried to the West with magical super- 
stitions.* Students from divers countries of Eu- 
rope hastened to frequent the schools of the pro- 
fessors of the occult science which were opened 
at Toledo,t Seville, and Salamanca4 The sdiool 
of Toledo was the most celebrated, and continued 
to be so from the twelfth until die end of the 
fifteenth century.§ 

The secret societies of Europe took an active 

♦ Tiedmann, De Quctstioney <^., p. 97. 

t ** Complures ex dirersis regionibus scholares apud Toletum 
student in arte necromanticA," are thejexpreasions 6t Osesar Heis- 
terbach, a writer at the end of the twelfth or the commencement 
of the thirteenth century. lUustr. Mirac. et Hist, Mir,t lib. v., cap. 
iv.,^ 207 (edit, of 1605). 

t JFrom|nn, Tract, de Feucin, pp. 173, 174. 
"•'^ See the Commeroaire de LeducfuU sur RabeUM, lib. iii., chap, 
xziii.y note 9. 
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part in these cotntnunications ^ and it is in a great 
measnre from the adepts, of which these societies 
were composed, that we have acquired the knowl- 
edge of most of the physical and the chemical 
inventions of the Arabs. 

It was in the lowest class of society that the 
flecrets of Polytheism were at this period partially 
deposited. The degradation of the fallen religion 
caused the most ignorant- men to become succes- 
sors to the Thaumaturgists, who had so long gov- 
erned both kings and people. 

The vulgar can be undeceived by exposing the 
tricks of jugglers and other impostors who take 
advantage of their credulity ; but> if their reason 
-has not been aided by sound instruction, their 
superstitious prejudices never die ; they only aban- 
<lon one object to uphold another. The subaltern 
ministers of Polytheism were men whose science 
-was almost limited to words, and their knowledge 
to the art of persuading others that they possessed 
secrets which were great and extraordinary. For- 
getting their despised gods, they spoke of demons, 
genii, and fates, who, at their command, directed 
either terrible or benevolent actions. 

Toward the middle of the sixth century, the 
Franks and the Visigoths issued severe laws against 
magic, that is to say, against the lowest class of ma- 
gicians. The great Theurgic secrets were guarded 
with sufficient care to prevent them from spreading 
in an alarming degree among barbarians. Such 
laws prove how numerous this class was, and how 
great its power had becoibe over the minds of the 
people. 

In fact, from the commencement of the fifth cen- 
tury St. Aagustin speaks of the Sahha^ and of the 

* The Sabbat was a fabulous assembly of sorcerers and witches, 
presided over by the devil, which is supposed to have originated 
I. P 
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aseemblies of sorcerers. Before this period only 
isolated magicians were known, such for instance 
as those whose juggleries have been recorded by 
Apuleius and Lucian. This is remarkable, as tha 
idea of a Sabbat — of reunions— implies that of an 
organized society which recognizes within it chie& 
and different orders ; in short, the idea of an initial 
tion. But although it bears an ignoble appearance^ 
yet it is, in fact, an initiation. The subaltern ma>- 
gicians, not contented with trafficking in miracleft, 
next communicated the gift of working them ; they 
imitated the trials, vows, revelations* and the pa- 
geantry of the ancient initiations. 

It has been thought possible to trace the origin 
of the assemblies of the Sabbat, or rather the tra- 
ditions which relate to them, to the nocturnal meet- 
ings of the Druids ; their religious dances by torcbr 
light; the processions of Druidesses clothed in 
white robes ; and the solemnities which were cele* 
brated only in remote places, or in deserts, from 
the period that Christianity had induced sovereigns 
to put down the ancient religion of their countries.* 
This is not at all improbable, land it can easily be 
believed, that in the same manner as in the formar 
don of the modem secret societies, the remains of 
diverse institutions, borrowed from different ages 
and from different countries, have been brought 
together, and so intermingled that it would be 
difficult to perceive what had originally belonged 
to each of them. 

in the mystery that sh&dowed the religious meetings of the WaT- 
denses, the darliest seceders from the Romish creed ; and which 
brought upon them the charge of indulging in unhallowed litea, 
similar to those of heathenism. — £o. 

♦ M. Brodel thinks that the immense grottoes that are found in 
the Alps were formerly inhabited by the Faidhs, or adepts in th6 
occult science ; and he is also of opinion that, from this circum- 
stance, the belief has arisen that these grottoes have been, and 
•till are, the dwellings of fairies. l 
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•^ Whatever may be the general opinion, are we 
rifflit in regarding as successors to the sorcerers 
ol the fifth and sixth centuries, those sorcerers 
whose meetings hare been impeached by all 
the tribunals of Europe, even until the eighteenth 
century 1 

We have already attempted to point out an anaK 
ogous relation between the secret societies, formed 
by learned men of the Middle Ages, and the schools 
of the philosophic Theurgists. In the former, the 
changes produced by time have aiFected the forms 
and the 'secrets of the initiation ; the knowledge 
which they wished to preserve existed as long as 
they could understand the formularies of i( : in the 
latter, on the contrary, the design of the initiation 
and its history have alike fallen into oblivion. If 
we endeavor to trac6 it back to its origin, we have 
only for our guidance some imper&ct remains of 
its practices and its fictions ; and that which deceit 
and cupidity, eager to find dupes, have been able 
to preserve. 

Several considerations demonstrate that such an 
analogy is of little value. M. Tiedmann supposes 
that several barbarous words, used in the operas 
tions of witchcraft, are only Latin and Greek 
words, badly read and pronounced by the unedu* 
cated,* which originally were part of the formula^ 
ries of operations or of invocations. Nothing is 
more probable : and thus the three unintelligible 
Greek words, pronounced by the high priest at the 
Kleusian mysteries, Kongx, Om, Panx, have been 
recognized by Captain Wilford, in the Sanscrit 
words, cansha, om^ panscha^ which are repeated by 
the Bramins every day at the conclusion . of their 
religious ceremonies.! 

» Tiedmann, De QtLmtwne^ <f*., pp. 102, 103. 
t t The Monthly Repertbryt vol. xziii., p. a ^ i 
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Do we not also remark, in the invocations of 
modem sorcerers, a confusion of astrological ideas, 
for the invention of which they assuredly can not 
account, because they do not understand them, and 
which must have been received from more learned 
predecessors 1 

To transport themselves to the Sabbat, or rather 
to dream that they were transported there, the sor- 
cerers rubbed their bodies with a sort of pomade ; 
the secret of composing which, a secret which so 
often was fatal to them, is the last, perhaps the 
only one, which they have preserved. A sudden, 
deep, and continued sleep, sad and mournful vis- 
ions, sometimes mixed widi Voluptuous movements, 
were generally produced by the magical unction, 
the effect of which was to combine the two most 
powerful feelings of the human soul — pleasure and 
terror. The choice of the efficacious substances 
of which the pomade was composed, the discov- 
ery of their virtues, and the manner of employing 
them, can not be attributed to the modem sorcer- 
ers, who are always found in the lowest and most 
ignorant classes ; this knowledge has doubtless 
descended from a much higher source. Ancient 
magic used mysterious unctions ; Lucian and Apu- 
leius have described those with which Pamplida 
and the wife of Hipparcus practiced. These two 
writers, however, have only copied from the Mile- 
sian Fables, as much celebrated for their antiquity 
as for their amusing character. 

The magical unction, as we have thus described 
it, has no effect in modem times, except in produ- 
cing the dreams that followed its use. But, in ih6 
primitive initiations, when composed of ingredients 
less soporific, it probably served to prepare adepts 
for the mysteries that they were about to celebrate, 
by bringing upon them that moral intoxication, the 
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frenzy of belief, so necessary for creating and main<* 
taining superstition and fanaticism. 

It may be asked^ are we able to trace any ves^ 
tiges of the primitive initiations 1 

Amid the avowals drawn by tortare^om pre- 
tended sorcerers, as to what had passed at the 
Sabb(U — amid details varied by all the incoherence 
of profound delirium— we may perceive a certain 
number of uniform ideas. M. Tiedmann* ascribea 
this to the continuance of the tortures of these un« 
fortunate beings until they had. confessed every 
thing of which they were accused; and because 
the accusations were always identical and conform- 
able to the ideas received among the judges. But 
it is not likely that the magistrates invented these 
absurd confessions : how then, we may ask, were 
they originally imprinted in the minds of thes^ 
poor wretches^ if they .were not recitals founded 
either on real actions, or on recollections preserved 
by long tradition 'I The common foundation^ there- 
fore, of all the confessions which were composed 
of these ideas was, probably,, alio wing for the alter- 
ations which time and ignorance could not fail to 
ffive to them, some ceremonies formerly practiced 
m the subaltern initiations. 

It is natural to believe that these initiations were 
attached to the last remains of the destroyed wor- 
ship, and divers indications render this probable. 
Thus, if a hundred and, fifty years have passed, 
since magical virtues, as in the time of our ancient 
Druids, were attributed to the misletoe of the oak ;t 

* Tiedmano, De Qiuutum^, cfc, pp. 137, 138. 

t Fromaon, Trdct. de Fasc, p. 697. The misletoe, viscwn al- 
hum, grows upon many trees ; but it was that only which is found 
upon the oak that the Druids employed ; and beinjp^ a parasitic 
plant, the seeds of which are not sown by the hand ofman, itivas 
well adaptcSd for the purposes of superstition. Its virtues, how- 
ever, depended altogether upon the manner in which it was ob- 
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if, in the country, attentive observers daily discov^ 
legends, superstitions, and observances which have 
emanated nrom the ancient religions, how much 
more is it likely that in an epoch &r less remote 
from that of their splendor, these religions still pre* 
Served an influence over the habits and the faith 
of the multitude ! The priestesses and Druidesses 
of Polytheism retired to a distance from cities, and 
long preserved the confidence and the respect of 
the people. Gregoi-y of Tours speaks of the ex- 
istence of Pythonesses among the Gauls; and, in 
798, we see'by the capitulars of Charlemagne that 
there werer divineresses prescribed under the namd 
of Stria. At a much later period, a crowd of men 
bnd women assembled by night to celebrate the 
worship of Diana, or the Lady Abfinde, who wad 
lalso caJled Hera, from the Greek name of Jtmo, 
with feasts, races, and dances.* It appears that 
the priest who presided at the assembly was cloth- 
ed in a goat's skin, carrying a homed and bearded 
mask, and thus represented the god Pan, the divin- 
ity of Mend6s,t whom the Greeks had borrowed 

tained : and for this purpose, a religious procession of Druids and 
Druidesses repaired to the forest, and having found the misletoe, 
the chief priest ascended the oak in which it was growing; and 
^ hymn having been sun^, the plant wfts cut down with a silver 
sickle, and received in a clean, white sheet, spread out below, 
and held by the other priests ; for the misletx)e lost all its virtue 
if it touched the groona. The cuetom, still extant,, of decorating 
houses, at Christmas, with evergreens, of which the misletoe is 
bne, is a remnant of Druidism ; and was originally intended as an 
inducement for the sylvan spirits to "repair to them, and re* 
main unnipped with frost and cold winds, until a milder season 
had renewed the foliage of their darling abodes."* — Ed. 

* See Dulaure, Histoire de Paris, Ist edition, voL v., p. 259 ; 
and also Carpentier, Olostar. verhit Diana et Holda. * 

t Mendes, which, in the Egyptian dialect, was the name for » 
goat, was a city near Lycopohs, in Egypt, situated on one of the 
mouths of the Nile, where Pan, under the form of a goat, was 
Worshiped; and a sacred goat was kept with the most cere^ 

* Brand on Bourne*s Jlntiquities.-p. 193. 
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rfrom. Egypt; as in some secret ceremoBies of 
, Polytheism, there were other priests who probably 
bore the disguise of aniraals. The names o£ Diana 
.or Hiraf and the recollection of Pan, carries us 
back to the religion which Christianity had over- 
turned; but, do we not also find details, which 
;Were repeated in the confessions of the sorcerers : 
.for example, the dances, the races, and the feasts ; 
the goat that they adored ; the different animals 
-which a heated imagination transformed into de- 
Jiions, and which, it was supposed, served for 
iinounting the principal personages, who attended 
Bt the <;eremony. Maxin^us of Turin, in the iifth 
.centuxy, describes similar meetings as the remains 
of Paganism. Seven hundred years later, John of 
-Salisbury ispeaks of them. He mentions them in 
•the fourteenth centuiy ; but it is doubtful whether 
,tbey really took place then : the romance of the 
Jlose says that those who believed in them, and 
united themselves with the third part of the popu- 
lation, were deceived by an illusion. From that 
;time, the meetings and ceremonies of the Sabbat 
fell into disuse, and no longer existed, save in the 
reveries of the sorcerers. 

After having endeavored to restore the historic 
chain which united those wretches, whom a stupid 
Ignorance condenmed to death as sorcerers, with 
the last depositaries of the ancient occult knowl- 
edge, it is necessary that we should, among the 
latter, distinguish the subaltern Magi from wizards. 
Those men whq came from different temples, and 
who were possessed of different secrets, without 
doubt assisted to extend the knowledge of such 

monious sanctitjr. Notwithstanding the disgusting form which 
he assained, this god had gained the affection of Ihaoa, on 
which account, in her festivals, one of the priests always a»- 
saroed the disguise described in the text.— Ed. 



I 
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secrets ; but we suspect that i^orcery was foundeti 
by those Egyptian priests of the last order, who, 
from the commencement of the Roman Empire, had 
wandered in every direction; and who, although I 

they were publicly despised, yet were consulted in ' 

secret, and continued to make proselytes among 
the lowest classes of society. The apparition and 
the adoration of a goat, formed an essential part 
of the ceremonies of the Sabbat. The cat, also, 
unhappily for itself, played in these a considerable 
•part, for it often shared the dread which the sor« 
cerers inspired, and the punishments inflicted upon 
them. It is well known how ancient the worship 
of the cat and the goat was in Egypt. It is also 
well known of what importance another agent, the 
key^ was in the tricks of witchcraft; how many 
•cures the Key of St. John* and the Key of St, IZk- 
bert,^ performed. The handled ci'oss, Cmx atuaia, 
so frequently observed on the Egyptian monu- 
ments, was a key ;| and from the religious ideas 
which placed it in the hand of the principal gods 
of Egypt, we discover in the key the hieroglyphic 
of sovereigpi power. 

* The number of the saints of this name in ButleHs alpha* 
betical list of the fathers, martyrs, and principal saints, is 
thirty-two; but I imagine the St. John referred to in the text 
is he " of the cross/* who flourished in the sixteenth century. 
— £d. 

t St Hubert must have been originally a man of wealth and 
consequence, as he was mayor of the palace of Austrasia, a.d. 
681, in which year St. Lambert, by whose efiforts he was united 
to the service of the Church, was murdered. St. Hubert was 
chosen his successor, or Bishop of Maestricht ; and among other 
t)raiseworthy acts, drove the remnants of idolatry from their last 
stronghold, in the great forest of Ardennes, on the Mease. But, 
like many of his predecessors, he pretended to work miracles; 
and hw shrine has always been celebrated for wonderful cures, 
especially of persons laborfaiff under hydrophobia ; but we possess 
DO evidence of the value of the remedies, when the disease is not 
the result of imagination. — Ed. 

t Encydop. method. Antiquites, Art Key. 
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The Pseiido-numarchia BiJtmonum appears to ui| 
to have had an Egyptian origin ; an important fact, 
sipce most of the names which this work contains 
sre reproduced, with a little alteration, in the pam« 
phlets respecting witchcraft, which are found in 
country places.* Among the genii of the Pseudo* 
numarchia one is a mermaid, a figure peculiar to 
the Planispheres ;t another, a venerable old man, 
mounted on a crocodile and canying a hawk upon 
his wrist. A third is represented under the form 
of a camel, which bespeaks its Egyptian origin (in 
the astronomy of .the Arabs the camel is known to 
take the place of the constellation of the kneeline 
Hercules), while another appears partly a wolf and 
partly a man, displaying, like Anubis, the jawbones 
of a dog ; and a fifth is Ammon or Hammon,| whose 
name reveals its origin. Ammon was the univerr 
sal, the invisible god, whom the Egyptian priests 

* On the second band of the soffit of the portico of the temple 
of Dendera, may be remarked (says M. Jollois, in the Description 
ds VEgvptt) a woman whose body terminates with the tail of a 
4l8h. On this emblem, which is also foand in the Hindoo, Japaij, 
Chaldean, Phoenician, and even Greek mythologies, see ^ xiL 
of the note A., of drtigonB and morutnnu serpents. 

t J. Scali^ri, Notm in M. Manilium, p. 484. 

% The rums of the temple of Jupiter- Ammon are situated in 
an oasis, five degrees nearly west of Cairo, called the oasia 
of Siwah. They were discovered by Browne, who traveled into 
Upper Egy^t in 1792 ; and were visited by Homeman in 1798, 
and Belzoni in 1816. Homeman discovered there the fountain 
of the sun, described by Herodotus as warm at dawn, cool as the 
day advanced, extremely cold at noon, graduaUy again becoming 
wanner until sunset, and boiling hot> at midnight. Belzoni had 
no thermometer to measure its temperature ; but, judging from 
his feelings, he states that he found it ab«at 60° early in the 
morning, 40^ at noon, and 100^ at midnight. The well is sixty 
feet deep, in a shaded spot, and it is probable that, were its tem- 
perature measured by a thermometer, it would he found nearly 
the same at all times ; but when measured by the hand, a fallacy 
is produced by the different temperament of the body at the time. 
At midnight, the body being cool, the water would feel hot ; but 
al mid-day, the body being hot, the water of the same temperature 
as at midnight would feel cooI.-^Ed. 
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IMpplicated to manifest himself to his worsliip- 
ers.* 

We have already given sufficient space to this 
discussion ; if the inferences which we have drawn 
from it have any probability, they will anthoriz^ 
US sometimes to quote in our researches, from the 
tnodem sorceries, either as borrowed from ancient 
science, or as proper for explaining, by analogy, 
some of the apparent miracles of the ancients i and 
they will at the same time show us, in explaining 
the progress of l^e science, how the knowledge of 
it extended to our times — the errors to which it 
led in the uneducated classes — ^the reason why it 
Vfas enveloped in mystery — the prejudices diat 
this mystery have given birth to in the human 
Ybind — and how it silently perished in the hands 
of the truly enlightened. 



CHAPTER X. 

JEnumentioD of the Wonders that the Thaumatargists acquired 
the Power of Working, by the Practice of the Occult Science.. 

The theater where so many prodigies were 
^concentrated for the purpose of trying the courage 
of the initiated, for subjugating their reason, and 
rewarding their constancy, the temple, is about to 
be thrown open. 

After having been for many days submitted to 
various preparations, the design of which, was hid- 
den from hmi, and their nature disguised by reli- 
gious ceremonies, the aspirant entere^d upon a 
course of apparent miracles, with the issue of 
which he was ignorant ; and from beholding which 

* According to Hteatsus of Abdera, guoted by Ptolarch (Pfti- 
-tarch. de hid. et Osirid.) — ^Joannis Wieri, Opera wtmia Pteude-nw* 
narcfua D^manunit p. 650, ^5. 
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he vms uncertain whether he should be permitted 
to emerge a victor. 

. At first he seemed to be placed immovably, and, 
as it were, enchained, in the- depth of an obscurity 
as profound as those of the inremal regions ; and 
«Llthough now and then flashes of light broke for a 
moment the> darkness which surrounded him, hor- 
rors onlywere revealed to him. By these tran* 
sient flashes he caught glimpses of monstrous phan- 
toms and awful specters ; he heard near him the 
hissing of serpents and the howling of wild beasts ; 
and echo repeated and prolonged in the distance 
these noises so well calculated to excite alarm. 
J^urinff the calmer intervals such were the over- 
powering emotions awakened in his . mind, that a 
«light rustling, or even an ag^reeable sound, made 
him tremble.* The scene next became lighted 
up ; and, suddenly, he perceived a change coming 
over the aspect of the place and its decorations ; 
the earth trembled and raised itself up, almost into 
a mountain, and again sunk into a profound abyss. 
tHe then felt himself raised or drawn rapidly along, 
although unable to discover the impulse he fek 
•constrained to obey. Under his eyes, while gazing 
upoii them, the pictures and marbles became ani- 
mated ; the bronzes shed tears; unwieldy and 
'x^olossal figures moved and walked ; and statues 
uttered harmonious sounds. He was compelled 
to advance forward, while av^ful monsters, cen- 
taurs, harpies, gorgons, and serpents Vidth a hun- 
dred ^heads, surrounded and menaced him, bodi- 
less heads grinned at him, and mocked alike his 
fear and his courage.t 

* I havje bbnowed this sketch from the highly poetical picture 
dnwii by the author of the '* Idvre dt la {SagetsA,** (chap, zvii.) 
displaying the terrors which tormeoted the Egyptians during the 
three days of darkness. 

t An ezhibitioii similar to the PbantHsmagoria. 
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Phantoms bearing a perfect resemblance to meil 
ivho had been long laid in the grave, and who, 
while alive, had been the objects of his admiration 
or his attachment, fluttered about him, and shrunk 
fix>m embraces which they appeared to seek^ 
Thunders rolled, lie^htnings flashed, water became 
mflamed and flowed in torrents of fire. A dry and 
solid body fermented, dissolved, and changed into 
waves of foaming blood. In one place were seen 
wretched beings in vain attempting to fill with 
water a shallow urn, the liquid they unceasingly 
poured into it never rose to its top ; in another 

Slace the favored of the gods proved dieir right to 
lis title by braving the influence of boiling watexv 
of red-hot iron, melted metal, and burning wood* 
They commanded as masters the most ferocious 
beasts ; they gave the word, and venomous ser« 
pents came and crouched at their feet ; they seized 
asps and vipers and tore them asunder, while the 
reptiles .dared not to bite nor revenge themselves 
upon their tormentors.^ Then the aspirant heard 
near him the tones of a human voice,* calling him, 
and answering his questions; but die nearer he 
approached to the spot whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, the less able was he to perceive the person 
by whom the voice was uttered. At the bottom 
of a narrow cavern, into which the daylight never 
penetrated, a light as bright as that of the sun, 
suddenly bursting forth, discovered to him, at an 
immense distance, enchanted gardens and palaces, 
the beauty and the magnificence of which induced 
him to recognize in them the abode of the immortal 
gods. There the gods appeared to him, their 
presence being announced by the most indubitable 
indications. He saw and he heard them ; his mind 
tr(»ibled, his imagination confused, and his reason, 
* This WW evidently the effect of trentriloquiMn.— Ed, 
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overwhelmed by so many miracles, abandoned him ; 
and, intoxicated and transported with adiniration^ 
he worshiped the glorious proofs of sapemataral 
power, and bent in devotion before the certain 
presence of divinity. 

However dazzling these pretended miracles 
were, they sunk to nothing compared with the 
knowledge which was preserved for the initiated, 
if his birth, his courage, his zeal, should enable 
Him some day to take a place among the highest 
orders of the priesthood. All that had struck him 
Tvith so much admiration he was himself to acquire 
the power of performing, and the secret of still 
more important wonders was to be revealed to 
him. 

The minister of a divinity by turns beneficent 
dnd revengeful, but ever omnipotent, he was as- 
sured that both man and the elements should obey 
him. He should be rendered capable of astonish- 
ing the multitude by his power of abstinence from 
food, and load the ignorant man with gratitude by 
purifying the impure beverage that excess of thirst 
might oblige him to accept. He was informed 
that he should possess the power of disturbing the 
minds of men, of plunging them into brutish stu- 
pidity or ferocious rage ; of obliterating from their 
memory the recollection of their sorrows, and of 
freeing them fromr the power of grief. In addi- 
tion, he was to be able to exalt their audacity, or 
their docility, into fanaticism ; fulfill their most ar- 
dent desires in visions; and often, even without 
any intermediate means, to act on their senses and 
govern their will. Arbiter of their disputes, he 
would have no necessity to interrogate witnesses 
or to weigh opinions : a simple ordeal should ena- 
ble him to distinguish the innocent and truthful 
man from the criminal and perjured, who might 
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be convicted by him to be w<Mtby of a dreadful 
and merited deaths He was told that in their- 
maladies men should call upon him ; and, at his 
yoice, the aid of heaven would descend and heal 
their diseases ; and he should even have the power 
f>f snatching from death the prey which the grim 
destroyer had already seized., Woe to the man 
who should offend him : he might be struck with 
leprosy, with blindness, or with death. He was 
further informed that he might forbid the earth to 
yield Its fruits, that he might poison the atmo- 
sphere and the exhalations, which would thus 
furnish him with arms against his enemies. The 
most terrible of the elements, fire, should be his 
slave ; at his command it would spring Up sponta* 
IMOusly, and bewilder the eyes of the mcredulous ; 
water should not extinguish it; it should burst 
forth awful as thunder against his victims, and^ 
tearing open the bosom of the earth, compel it to 
ingulf and devom* them. The heavens<even should 
be subject to his control, and he might predict to 
the anxious and fearful the variations of the weather 
lind the convulsions of the earth.. He should have 
|>ower to still the thunder, and. to play with the 
lightning, while trembling men should believe him 
to be endowed with the power of hurling it at their 
heads. Such were the promised gifb of the deity 
who inspired ; such the tools of conviction by which 
the initiated chained to the foot of the altar all 
men, whatever their rank might be, out of the 
temple. AU were constrained to believe, to adore, 
and to obey. 

These unbounded promises were fulfilled through 
|he means of the occult science : a thousand times 
has the attentive eye witnessed these apparent mir* 
acles, into the causes of which enthusiasm forbade 
inquiry. And we, to whom this inquiry is pe^^ 
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initted/ (^r to whom, indeed, is it now denied ]) 
^e believe these apparent miracles, and admire 
tbem for the variety of knowledge necessary to 
th^r production ; but we are not blind to the 
charlatanism and imposture so cleverly mixed up 
with these mysteries ; and, therefore, we have en- 
deavored to expose this shameful alliance. By 
purifying it from the dross that soils it, the precious 
pre recovers aU its brilliancy and value. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Apparent Miracles performed by Mechanism. — ^Moving Floon.— ^ 
Automata.— Experiments in the Ait of Flying. 

Among the wonders which were invented and 
composed, as experiments and exl^ibitions for the 
initiated « we can not avoid, at the furst glance, per- 
ceiving that many were the result of an ingenious 
application of the principles of mechanism and 
acoustics. The skillful illusions of optics ; of per- 
spective; the phantasmagoria; many inventions 
belonging to hydrostatics and chemistry ; the prac* 
^cal use made of observations of the habits and 
sensations of animals ; and lastly, the employment 
of those secrets, practiced in all ages and always 
beheld with astonishment, which preserve our frail 
organs and susceptible skins from the ravages of 
fire— were all called in to assist in deluding the 
aspirant. We do not discover, it is true, in the 
writings of the ancients any positive indication of 
their possession of all this knowledge ; but thp 
effects speak for themselves, and constrain us to 
admit their existence as causes. We repeat that 
it is vnser to concur in such views than boldly to 
accuse the accounts of such miraculous events o£ 
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being misrepresentations. The marvelous, and 
apparently impossible, have been robbed of their 
wonderful character by the progress of science. 
Much that the ancients assert Was done, we pos- 
sess the means of doing : equivalent means were 
therefore known to them. I denaand of those who 
would reject this conclusion, to say whether the 
history of the sciences — ^that history envelbped in 
so much darkness — ^has been handed down to us 
so detailed and complete that we can with certainty 
define its extent, or determine its limits ] In ref- 
erence to mechanism, at least, we dare not attempt 
it. The science of constructing wonderful ma- 
chines, whose effects seem to overthrow the whole 
order of nature ; in one word, mechanism— ^for it 
is thus that 'Cassiodorus* defines it — was carried 
by the ancients to a point of perfection that has 
never been attained in modem times. We would 
inquire, have their inventions been surpassed in 
our age 1 Certainly not; and at the pre^nt day, 
with all the means which the progress of science 
and modem discoveries have placed in the hands 
of the mechanic, have we not been assailed by 
numerous difficulties, in striving to place on a ped- 
estal one of those monolithes that the Egyptians, 
forty centuries ago, erected m such numbers before 
their sacred edifices. It is, indeed, sufficient to 
point to the inventions of Archimedes, to render 
credible the wonders that are said to have been 
performed by mechanism in the temples. But let 
us observe how that great man, misled by the doc- 
trines of Plato, attached only an ordinary value to 
the most brilliant applications of science ; holding 

* Cassiodor., Variar., lib. i., cap. xliv. Cassiodorus, a statesman 
and learned writer of the sixteenth centory, who filled several 
offices under Theodoric. He lived to the age of one hundred ; 
but so^ie time before his death he grew tired of public life, and 
retired to a monastery, where he ended his days, a.d. 562. — Ed. 
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theory and speculative disquisitions in a much 
higher estimation. It is even believed,* though 
perhaps incorrectly, t on the evidence of Plutarch, 
that he left nothing v^ritten on the construction of 
those machines which had acquired him so much 
renown. Thaumaturgists alone understood the 
true value of the secrets acquired by the practice 
of science, yet beheld unmoved the injustice done 
to the philosophers, who aided them by preserving 
their means of power in inaccessible security. 

In the infamous mysteries which were properly 
and severely denounced by the Roihan magistrates, 

♦ Plutarch in Marcell, 6 18 et ^ 22. 

' t Cassiodorus (Tianar., lib. i., cap. xlv.), in commenting upon 
the works translated from Greek into Latin by Boethius,* posi- 
tively mentions a treatise on , mechanism, by Archimedes, en- 
titled, " Mechankum etiam Archimedem latialem siculis reddidisti." 
The epithet conferred by Cassiodorus on every author explains 
the title or the subject of the translated work : '" Rytkagoraa mu- 
sicus ;" " Plato theologus ;" " Aristoteles logicus ;" &c. The mean- 
ing of the word mechanicus is rendered obvious in the continuation 
of the letter in which Cassiodorus gives mechanism the definition 
we have quoted. When it is recollected that Plutarch was not 
an infallible authority in factsi we shall be inclined to give more, 
weight to the assertion of Cassiodorus, the'/riend and cotempo- 
rary of Boethius. It would,, at least, be very desirable that a 
search should be made in all libraries containing manuscripts, for 
a translation of the treatise, the original of which, if it ever ex- 
isted, has long since disappe^ed. 

* Aniritts Manilas Torquatus Severius Boethius was born a.d. 455, of 
an ancient, noble Roman fbmily. He studied at Athens, and acquired 
so early a character for learning and genius, that, on his return to Rome, 
it secured for him many friends and admirers, and also the consulship at 
the age of thirty-two, when Theodoric reigned in Italy. He devoted the 
whole of the time which he could spare from the service of the Com- 
monwealth to the cultivation of science. His treatise upon music was 
one only of his voluminous labors, the principal of which was entitled, 
** De Consolatione Ptulosophiie," composed in prison, into which he had 
been thrown by Theodoric, under a false aecusation that he 4ittempted 
to excite discontent against that monarch, and that he sought means to 
restore freedom to the Romans. He had scarcely finished his treatise, 
when Theodoric ordered him to be beheaded, which was done in prison, 
October 23, a.d. 596. Although a Christian, yet It is remarkable that he 
refers to none of the consolations to that faith. Boethius must not be 
confounded with BoStius, the Scottish historian, who flourished in the 
flfteenth centuiy, and who was also a writer Df uudoubted veraci^v 
Erasmus, speaking of him, suys^ *' he knew not to lie.^-^En. 

I. Q 
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in the year 186 b.c., and which were doubtless 
derived from more ancient initiations^ certain ma- 
chines were employed to raise up, and cause the 
disappearance of the unhappy yictims, who were 
said to have been ravished by the gods.* In a 
similar manner, in other cases, the aspirant to ini-^ 
tiation felt himself suddenly lifted up by some 
inyisible power. We might be astonished that 
impostare thus exposed should continue to be re- 
vered in other mysteries, if human credulity did 
noi everywhere present contradictions as palpable. 
Jn order to descend into the cave of Trophoniusj 
those who came to consult the oracle placed them- 
selves before an aperture apparently too narrow to 
admit a middle«sized man ; yet, as soon as the 
knees had entered it, the whole body was rapidly 
jhrawn in by some invisible power. The mechan^ 
ism used for this purpose was connected with othep 
machinery, which at the same time enlarged the 
entrance to the grotto.f 

When the sages of India conducted Apollonius 
to the temple of their god^ singing hymns and form- 
ing a sacred march, the earth, which they struck 

• Til. Lir., lib. xjtix., cap. xiii. 

t Clavier, Memeire star Us mrachs anciens, pp. 149, 150. Thai 
eave of Tropbonios was one of tbe most celebrated oraoles of 
Greece. Tbe individual whose name the cave bore, and who 
was thus honored as « god, was, in conjunction with bis brother 
Agamides, the architect of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and 
was rewarded by the priests with assassination instead of pay- 
ment for his. labors. The brothers were desired by the god, 
through the priests, to be cheerful, and to wait eight days for 
their reward, at the termination of which time, however, they 
were found dead in their beds. 

The person who went to consult the oracle was obliged to 
make certain sacrifices, to bathe in certain rivers, and to anoint 
his body with oil. He was then clothed in a linen robe, and, with 
S cake of honey in his hand, he descended in the manner described 
in Che text into the cave. What passed there was never reveal- 
ed ; but the person on his return generally looked pale mod deject- 
ed.— En. ^ 
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rvMsL their staves in cadence, was agitated like a 
boisterous sea, and raised them up nearly two feet; 
then calmed itself and resumed its usual level.* 
.The act of striking with their sticks betrays the 
necessity of warning workmen, who were placed 
beneath, to raise a moving stage covered with 
earth; an operation readily effected by the aid of 
mechanism, very easy to be comprehended* 
* According to Apollonius, it was only the sages 
of India who could perform this miracle.t N^veif^ 
theless, it is probable that a similar secret existed 
m other temples. English travelers,^ who visited 
the remains of the temple of Ceres, at Eleusis, 
observed that the pavement of the sanctuary is 
rough and unpolished, and much lower than that 
-of ^e adjacent portico. It is therefore probable 
that a wooden floor, on a Idvel with the portico, 
covered the present floor, and concealed a vault 
clestined to admit of the action of machinery beneath 
the sanctuary for moving the floor. In the soil of 
«n interior vestibule, they observed two deeply 

* Pbilostrat.,'!Z)0 vit. ApoU.y lib. iii,, cap. v. 

t Philostrat., De vit. ApoU.t lib. vi., cap. vi. Apollonius wa4, 
howeYer, a mere narrator of wonders, not very worthy of belief. 
.He was a native of Tyanus, in Cappadocia, and Jived in the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. He traveled by land into India, 
and on his return propagated accounts of the most incredible 
(prodigies and miracles which he had witnessed; but he was ii 
shameless impostor, and one of the many pretenders to miracles 
in his time. One of the few redeeming acts in the life of NerO 
was the banishment of our hero and his fellow miracle-workers 
irom Rome. At Athens, Apollonius was initiated into the Eleu- 
sian mysteries, and performed. many pretended miracles before 
Ills death, which occurred when he was above one hundred years 
of age. It is remarkable that Philostratus, his biographer, should 
have believed a tithe of the wonders he has related in his life : 
and, notwithstanding the evident falsehoods of Apollonius, sxj(ch 
was the superstition and credulity of his period, that temples and 
letatues were erected in his honor, and his appellation was, " the 
•true friend of the gods !"— Ed. 

t Th€ tmedUed AntiquUiet of Attica, by the Society ofDileUemH, 
Xoidon, 1817.. . . J 
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indented grooves, or ruts; and as no carnage 
could possibly be drawn into this place, the travel- 
ers conjectured that these were grooves intended 
to receive the pulleys which served in the myste- 
ries to raise a heavy body—** perhaps," said they, 
** a moving floor.' ' In confirmadon of tiieir opinion, 
they perceived, further on, other grooves, which 
might have served for the counterbalances to raise 
the floor ; and they also detected places for. wedges, 
•to flx it immovable at the desired height. These 
were eight holes fixed in blocks- of marble and 
raised above the ground — ^four on the right» and 
four on the le£b — adapted to receive pegs of large 
dimensions. The seats, on which a person sitting 
down finds himself fixed, and without the power of 
moving from, are not, as was supposed, the inven- 
tion of the eighteenth century. It is related by 
the mythologists, that Vulcan presented a throne 
to Juno, on wnich the goddess had no sooner seated 
herself than she found herself enchained to it.* 
~ Vulcan decorated Olympus with tripods, which, 
without any apparent motion, took their places in 
the banquet-hall of the gods.t ApoUonius saw and 
^admired similar tripods among the sages of India.| 
The construction of automata is not a recent inven- 
tion ; and we may venture to relate, on the au- 
thority of Macrobius,§ that at Antium and in the 
temple of Hierapolis there were moving statpes. 

Another proof of the ingenuity of the ancients 
was the wooden dove, so wonderfully constructed 
by the philosopher Archytas,|| that it flew, and 

* Pansanias, Attit., cap. xx. 

t Homer, Iliad, lib. xviii., vers. 375-378. 

t Philostrat., De vit. ApoU., lib. vL, cap. vi. 
. 6 Macrob., SiUwmal., lib. i.^ cap. zxiii. 

It Archvtas was. a native of Tarentum, in Italy, and flourished 
four hundred years before the birth of our Savior. He was a 
.cotemporary of Plato; who had been his pupil. He is said to have 
been a man disting^uished for his mathematical knowledge and 
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sustained itself for some time in the air * This 
master-piece of art naturally reminds us of the 
desire of man, in all ages, to become a rival of the 
birds of the air, as swimming and the art of navi- 
gating in. the waters h^ve enabled him to become 
the rival of the inhabitants of the rivers and seas. 
We need not mention the story of Daedalus and 
Icarus, as an example. Daedalus, pursued by Mi- 
nos, for having betrayed to Theseus the secret of 
the windings and openings of the labyrinth of 
Crete, flew from that island with his son ;t but his 
wings were sails, which he was the first in Greece 
to apply to barks, while the vessels of his persecu- 
tor werq only rowed with oars.' It is probable 
that he learned the use of sails in Egypt, as he had 
borrowed fi:om that country the idea of the con- 
struction of the labyrinth. But if we turn our eyes 
toward the East— which we shall often have occa- 
sion to do — an author, although we must admit 
that he is not much to be relied upon,} describes a 
statue of Apollo, which, when carried in religious 
ceremonies by the priests of the god, raised itself 
in the air and fell again on exactly the same spot 
from which it had been carried — a feat similai* to 
that which may be seen performed by any aeronaut 
in our public gardens. Narratives, the origin of 
which IS certainly very ancient, furnish us, also, 
with two facts which should not be passed over in 
silence. The one describes a flying chariot, which 

discoveries in practical mechanics, and to have been also a prot 
found statesman and a skillful jgeneral. Beside the wooden dove, 
he invented the screw, the crane, and various hydraulic machines. 
He perished by shipwreck, on the coast of Apulia. — 'Ed. 
' * A. Gell:, Jvo«. Am'c," lib. x., cap. xiii. 

t Heraclit, De PoUtiis. verb. Icarus. It is supposed that their 
sails were their cloaks elevated on oars, and that the son, having 
exercised less skill than his father, in managing his bark, was 
wrecked on the coast of Icaria.— Ed. 

X Le traite de le diease de Syrie, 
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a raBn directed through the air as he pleased^ and 
which was exhibited as a master-piece of art, and 
not of magic* The other states, that beneath a 
.balloon was attached a little car, in which a man 
.placed himself, and the balloon, shooting up into 
the air rapidly, ti-ansported the traveler wherever 
he desires to go,t 

What shall we conclude from these recitals? 
There can be only one conclusion— ^naAaely, that 
the performances of this description of mechanism 
may probably be assigned to an epoch even more 
remote than that of Archytas ;| and that the Ta^ 
jentine, the disciple of Pythagoras, who was him-" 
self the disciple of the sages of the East, perhaps 
only excited the admiration of Italy by secrets 
.acquired in the temples of Memphis 6r of Babylon. 

■ * Lea MUle e£ vn JourSy joars cx-cxv. 

. f Lea MUle et una Niiita, 556* nuit, tome vi., pp. 144*140. 

t It is a curious fact, that, notwitb/staading the efiforts which 
were made at various periods to enable men to raise themselves 
in the atmosphere, the lirst aerial voyage in Europe dKl not take 
place until tne year 1783, when the Mongolfiers, paper manufac- 
turers at Annonay, near Lyons, raised a paper baUoon of twenty- 
three thousand French cubic feet of capacity, filled with air rarified 
b]r heat in a chaffer placed below the ilioutfa of the baUoon. It rose 
with great force and rapidity to an elevation of ten thousand 
toises ; but, as' the air soon cooled, it gradually descended. It 
was, however, thought imprudent to risk human life in these bal- 
loons, and even in those filled with hydrogen gas, when it wasi 
first employed; but, on the 15th of October, 178i3, M. Pilatre de 
Rozier ascended in a Mongolfier, held by ropes, to the height of 
one hundred feet ; and on the 2d of November, of the same year, 
H. Pilatr^ and the Marquis d'Arlander left the earth in a free 
balloon, and descended, after traveling five thousand toises. The 
possibility of traveling in this manner being thus established, 
aerostation has gradually improved ; but although aeronauts can 
now rise and descend at pleasure, yet they are not able to direct 
a balloon in the manner of a vessel ; they are, therefore, at the con- 
trol of every current of air into which the baUoon is carried. — ^Ed. 
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CHAPTER XII: 

Acoustics. — Tmitation of Thunder. —Organs. — Resounding Chests. 
■ — Androides, or Speaking-Heads.— The Statue of Memnon. 

Imposture always betrays itself. However 
hiuch the mind of the candidate might have been 
preoccupied, the creaking of the pulleys, the coil- 
ing of cordage, the clicking of wheels, and the 
noise of the machines, must necessarily have struck 
upon his ear, and disclosed the weak hand of man 
in^ those exhibitions, which were intended to excite 
admiration as the work of supernatural powers. 
This danger was felt and foreseen ; but far from 
seeking to deaden the sound of the machines, those 
who worked them studied to augment it, sure of 
increasing the terror intended to be excited. The 
tremendous thunder accompanied with lightning 
was regarded by the vulgar as the . arm of the 
avenging gods j and the Thaumaturgists were care- 
ful to make it heard when they spoke in the name 
of the gods. 

The labyrinth of Egypt inclosed many palaces 
so constructed that their doors could not be opened 
without the most terrific report of thunder resound- 
ing from within.* When Darius, the son of Hys- 
taspes, mounted the throne, his new subjects 'fell 
prostrate before him, and worshiped him as the 
elect of the gods, and as a god himself; and at the 
same moment, thunder rolled, and they saw the 
lightning flash .t 

The art of charming the ears was as important 

to the Thaumatui^sts as alarming the multitude 

with awful noises. Pausanias, who seriously ve* 

♦ Plin., Hist. Nat.r\3b, zxzvi, cap. xiii 
t T^eties, ChiUad, 
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coantB so many fabulous miracles, neveitheless 
taxes Pindar with having invented the fable of the 
golden virgins f who were endowed with a ravishing 
voice, and, according to the XhebUn poet, adorned 
the roof of the temple of Delphi.* Less inci-edo- 
lous than Pausanias, we may suppose that behind 
the statues of the virgins, or within the gilded bas- 
relievos, was concealed a musical instrument, the 
sounds of which imitated the human voice. A 
simple organ would suffice for this purpose, and 
hydraulic organs were well known to the ancients. 
A passage in the writings of St.Augustin seems 
even to indicate that organs with blowers were not 
unknown to them. 

An invention much less familiar is noticed in the 
history of a wonderful stone, said to have been 
found in the Pactolus. This stone, when placed 
at the entrance to a treasure, kept away thieves, 
whose fears were aroused by hearing the loudest 
tones of a trumpet issue from it.t There are 
strong coffers made at the present day, which, 
when clandestinely opened, produce loud sounds.^ 
The Phrygian inventor of the first of these. won- 
ders of mechanism had, perhaps, as we are led to 
believe, veiled his secret under a fable ; for, if he 
had described it literally, it would not have been 
credited that a stone found on the shore, or the 
neighboring mountains of Pactolus, could possess 
such a power,. As to its properties of sound, they 
were only possessed in common with the sounding- 
stone preserved at Megara ;§ the red granite of 
Eg-ypt ; the stones employed in China for making 

*, Pausanias, Phadcy cap: v. 

t Treatise on Rivers and Mouniains, attributed to Plutaich, 
4 Tiii. . ' .« 

i lioais XV. possessed one, and one was offered to Napoleoa 
in 1809. 

4 Pausanias, Attic ^ cap. xlii 
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masical instruments ; the sparkling green stone, of 
which a statue found in the ruins of Falenqui-viejo 
was made ;* and the basalt, of which there are 
large blocks existing in Brazil, from which a very 
distinct soutid is awakened whenever they are 
6truck.t The rest is due to ignorance and a love 
of the paai-velouis. 

It is often related in ancient history, that distinct 
words have been uttered by a child at the moment 
of its birth ; that trees also, and statues have spo- 
ken; and that sounds have been spontaneously 
uttered in the somber gloom of a temple. The 
phenomena of ventriloquism affords a satisfactory 
explanation for many of these stories, but not for 
all of them. It is therefore more natural to admit 
that these sounds, the origin of which is not per- 
ceptible, are the effects of art ; and to- attribute 
these to the invention of the Andro'ides, which, 
although, in our own times, explained in well 
kjjown works^ yet has, under the name of the In- 
visible Grirl, excited the admiration of the vulgar, 
and even of those who are unwilling to class them- 
selves among the ignorant. Questions are ad- 
dressed, in a low tone, to a doll, or a head made 
of card-board or of metal, or even to a glass-box ; 
in a short time replies are heard which appear to 
proceed from the inaniniate object. Acoustics 
teaches us the methods which enable a person, at 
some distance, to hear and to be heard as distinctly 
as if he occupied the place whence the doll appa- 
rently speaks. It is no^ at all a modem invention ; 
for more than two centuries have elapsed since 
Porta§ explained the principles of this invention in 

. * Revue Encyclopediquef tome xxxi., p. 850. 
. t Mawe'i9 Journey into the Interior of Brazil, vol. i., chap, v., 
p. 158. , 

' X Eneydopedie, art. Androide. 
, ^ Giambatiata Porta, a Neapolitan, in the sixteenth century, 
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his Natural Magic :^ bat, in more ancient times^ 
its principles were kept secret, and only the won- 
ders performed by it presented for the admiration 
of the multitude. 

Toward the end of the fourteenth century, a 
speakittff'head, made of earthen ware, excited in 
England the ;astonishment of the curious. The 
one made by Albertus Magnus,t in the thirteenth 

Wrote, at a very early age, the first books of his work on Natural 
Magic, which accounts for the many absurd and fantastic notions 
which, mixed up with deductions of true science, they contain. He 
was, however, a man of learning and genius, and did much in his 
time to forward the pursuit of science. He invented the camera 
tobscora. His " Magia Naturatis" is a compilation from both an* 
cient and modem authors, and contains much curious matter, 
badly put together. Beside many philosophical treatises, he 
wrote several dramatic works. —Ed. 

• * Porta, i^ Magia Natttralu Panierol. Rerum reeena invent. 
GiambatUta, tit. x. For the explanation of the Invisible Girl, sea 
Brewster's Letters on Natural Magic. 
' t Albertus, sutnamed M&gnus, from the Latinizing of his sur- 

Suae, which was Great, was a native of Suabia, and born in 12^5. 
e was ardently desirous of acquiring knowledge, and studied 
with assiduity ; but being of slow comprehension, his progress 
wss not adequate to his expectations ; and, therefore, in despair, 
be resolved to relinquish bookstand bury himself in retirement. 
One night, however, he saw a vision of a beautiful woman, who 
accosted him, and inquired the cause of his grief. He replied, 
that in spite of all his efforts to acquire information, he feaivd he 
should alwavs remain ignorant. " Have you so little faith/* re- 
plied the lady, "as to suppose that your prayers will not obtain 
what you can not of yourself accomplish ? I am the Holy Virgin, 
and I have heard your prayers." The young man prostrated him- 
self at the feet of the Virgin, who promised him all that he de- 
sired, but added that, as he preferred philosophy to theology, he 
should lose his faculties before his death^s She then disappeared, 
and the prediction was accomplished. Albertus became unwill- 
ingly Bishop of Ratisbon, but he relinquished the see within three 
years, and resided chiefly at Cobgne, where he produced many 
wonderful works. It was said that he constructed an automaton 
which both walked and spoke, answered questions, aQd solved 
problems submitted to it. Thomas Aquinas, who was the pupil 
of Albertus, was so alarmed on seeing this automaton, which ne 
conceived to he the work of the devil, that he broke it to pieces 
and committed it to the £ames. When William, Count of Hoi-, 
land and King of the Romans, Was at Cologne, Albertus invited 
him io a baoquet, and promised that his taUe shooM be laid onl 
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century, was of the same material. Gerbert, who, 
under the name of Sylvester II., occupied the pa- 
pal throne from the years 991 to 1003, constructed 
a brazen head possessing a similar property.* 
This master-piece of art was the cause of his be- 
ing accused of magic ; perhaps the accusation was 
not unfounded, if they applied the same meaning 
to the word as we do ; it was the result of science 
concealed from the knowledge of die common 
people. 

. The philosophers, in these inventions, made no 
new discovery ; they had received from their an- 
cient predecessors a secret which surpassed and 
alarmed the weak understanding of their cotempo- 
raries. 

:. Odin, who implanted among the Scandinavians 
a religion and ma^cal secrets borrowed from Asia, 
possessed a speaking-head. It was said to be the 
head of the yriae Mirmei which Odin, after the 
death of that hero, had caused to be encased in 
gold. He consulted it, and the replies which be 
was supposed to have received were revered as the 
oracles of a superior being. 

. Beside the Northern legislator there were oth- 
ers who had endeavored to render credulity more 
eager and submissive, by asserting that the speak- 
ing-heads they served had always been animated 
by the spirits of living men. 

We shall not, however, quote, in this sense, the 

in the middle of hiis garden, although it was then winter, and se- 
vere weather. William accepted the invitation ; and, on arriving 
pt the house of Albeitua, was surprised to find the temperature 
of the air as mild as in summer, and the banquet laid out in an. 
^rbor formed of trees and shrubs covered with leaves and flowers, 
exhaling the most delicious^ odors, which filled the whole of the. 
garden. Albertus was reputed a magician: but, nevertheless, 
after hip^ death, which occurred in 1292, in ma seyenty^seventh 
year, he was canonized.— Ed. 
* Elias Schedius, De Diu Oermam$f pp. 572, 573. 
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Story of the child that was devoured whole by the 
ghost of Polycritus, with the exception of its head, 
which uttered prophecies that were afterward ver- 
ified:* this fable is most probably an allegory. 
But at Lesbos a speaking-head delivered oracles : 
it predicted to the great Cyrus (in rather equivocal 
terms, it is true) the bloody death which should 
terminate his expedition against the Scythians. It 
was the head of Orpheus; and it was so celebrated 
for its oracular I'esponses among the Persians, and 
also among the Greeks, from the time of the Tro- 
jan war, that Apollo himself became jealous of its 
mme.t 

* According to many Rabbins, the Tkeraj^im 
consisted of the embalmed heads of the dead, un- 
der whose tongues a thin plate of gold was fixed,| 
and, like the head of Mirme, also encased in gold. 
Other Rieibbins report that the Theraphim were 
phantoms, who, having received the infiueuce of 
powerful stars, conversed with men aiid gave them 
wholesome advice.§ We are led from the expres- 
sions of Maimonides, on this subject, to infer that 
buildings were erected expressly to contain these 
speaking-images; a circumstance which expliuns 
i^y so much care was taken to place the images 
against the wall^a certain position being abso- 
lutely necessary to produce an apparent miracle 
depending on acoustics. This miracle was not 
unknown in that country of wonders, ivhence the 
Hebrews acquired their knowledge. The priests 

* Phlegon, 2>e Mirahiilih\a,—l^QiA, Dictumnaire d« la Fable, art 
Polyeriie. 

t Philostrat., Vit. ApoUvn., lib. iv,» cap. iv.— Philostrat., Htrmc 
in Philoctete. 

t FromanD, Tract, de Fasc., pp. 682, 683. 

• 4 R. Maimonides, More Nevochm, part iii., cap. zzz. *' Bt adi- 
^caverunt palatia et poguerunt in eie imaginee." — Eliaa Schediu^ 
i>e Diis Oermtinisj pp. 568, 569. 
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(Mercuiius Trismegistus* is our authority) pos- 
Bessed the art of msiking godsf and statues endow- 
ed with understanding, who predicted future eventa 
and interpreted dreams. It was even asserted that 
the Theurgists, who were addicted to doctrines less 
pure, knew also how to make gods and statues an-, 
imated by demons, that were little inferior in their 
supernatural powers to those made by the real 
priests. In other words, the same physical se- 
crets were known and practiced by the rival priest- 
hoods. 

The ancients, as we are informed, were acquaint- 
ed with the art of constructing Androides,t and. 
this art has been preserved and handed down to 
our workshops from their temples. Through the 
dark period of the Middle Ages, we draw this con- 
clusion from what has preceded ; and it seems 
more admissible than the suppositfon of impostures 
and gross deceptions^ constantly renewed. We 
may inquire whether it was an application of sci- 
ence, superior or equal to those we have enumer- 
ated) that produced in Egypt the wonder of the 
i^tatue of Memnon, which every morning raised it!( 
harmonious voice to welcome the rising sun ? Was 

* The Eg]rptian Hermes, who is reported to have invented 
writing, and first taught astrology and the science of astronomy. 
—Ed. 

t " Arttm q^ deoa efficeretU." Mercurii Trismegisti, Pymander. 
Atclemus, pp. 145, 146, et 165 (in 12mo., BasilesB, 1532). 

% We believe this explanation sufficient ; but to render it more 
complete, we may cite the speaking-heads presented by the Ahb^ 
Mical to the Acad6mie des Sciences, in 1783. They pronounced 
words and phraaes, but did not produce an exact imitation of the 
human voice. 

^ Far from exaggerating the knowledge possessed by the an- 
cients in acoustics, we do not go so far as Fontenelle, who sus- 
pecto {HuUrire des Orades, part i., chap, xiii.) that the ancient 
priests were acquainted witn the use of the speaking-trumpet. 
Kircher thinks Alexander made use of a speaking-trumpet, that 
he might be heard at the same moment by the whole of nis army. 
It does not seem very probable. 
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tlie secret of this apparent miracle derived from ati 
art ingeniously concealed, or only from a pbeuom- 
enon, which the spectators, eager for miracles, did 
not attempt to nnfathom ] It seems to me that all 
the conjectares that have been hazarded on this 
snHect are reduced to this akemative.* 

The second supposition furnishes us with another 
example of the aitifice which the priests employed, 
to convert into apparent miracles extraordinaiy 
facts, calculated to astonish the vulgar. The first 
opinion has been adopted by many cotemporary. 
authors; and it was what I believe the priests 
themselves were anxious should prevail. > 

Juvenal denominates the sounds that issued fron^ 
the statue magical ;t and we have mentioned that 
among the ancients magic was the art of working 
Wonders by scientific means, unknown to the muK 
titude. A scholiast of the Latin satirist is stiH 
more explicit; for, in commenting on^this passages- 
he speaks of the wonderfid mechanism in the cour 

* See note B, voL n.,on,tkg ttahu ^ Memnon, Wonderfol na^ 
pany of the automata of the ancients were, they yield the palm 
to some of the modem. I must refer the reader to Dr. Brewster'tr 
^Letters on Natural Magic'* for a description of edveral, and 
among them the Automaton Chess-Player, which was some years 
since exhibited in London, and excited much astonishment. I 
shall notice here only the Flute-Player of Vancauaon, which wav 
exhibited in Paris in 1736. It was seen and described by M. d'Al- 
embert,-* who says, " it really played on the flute ;" that is, it 
projected the air with its lips e^inst the embouchure, producing 
the difierent octaves by expanding and contracting their opening, 
forcing more or less air, in the manner of living performers, and 
regulating the tones by its fingers. It commanded these octaves, 
the fullest scale of the 'instrument, containing several notes of 
great difficulty to most performers. It articulated the notes with 
the lips. Its height was nearly five and a half fSset, and was 
placed on a pedestal, in which aotob of the macbiaery was con-* 
tained. Dr. Brewstert has given a popular description of the ma* 
chineiy. — Ed. 

t " jbimidio magiea reaonani ic5t Menuume chorda,** 
* ' I ■ ■ ' ' « 
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^traction of the statue f and adds that its voice 
was clearly the result of the working of machinery. 
When this writer thus reduced to the performance 
of mechanism the wonder of Memnon's statue, he 
i^oke undoubtedly from the authority of ancient 
tradition. Thia tradition, however, never lessened 
the sentiments of admiration and piety, which were 
-awakened by the sacred voice in the souls of k$ 
auditors :t they recognized in it a miracle accord- 
ing to the primitive meaning of the word — a won- 
derful circumstance, the invention of which they 
delighted to ascribe to the inspiration of the gods, 
but which, we need scarcely add, was not at aH 
supernatural. In the end, the idea of its divine 
origrin darkened the minds of the multitude ; and, 

Serhaps, without the priest having attempted to 
eceive the worshipers, this wonder of art would 
have become transtormed into a religious prodigy, 
which was every day renewed. 



CHAPTER XIII. ^ 

Optics. — Effects similar to those exhibited in the modem Dio- 
nmas and Phantasniagoiias. — Apparitions of the Gods, and 
Shades of the Dead. — Tne Camera Obscura. — Magicians duiQ- 
ging their Appearances and their Forms is an incredible Miracle. 

All our senses are tributary to the empire of 
the marvelous ; the eye is more so than the ear^ 
By too much prolongation, agreeable sounds lose 
their charm — loud, fear-inspiring noises become 
merely deafening, and miraculous voices become 

• Quoted by J. Phil. Casselius, Dissertation nor let pitrres vecO' 
lee ou parlanf.es f p. 8. — Langlfts, DisserteUum tur la statue voeaU da 
Menmon. — Voyage de Norden^ tome ii., p. 237. 

t See the inscriptions engraved on the colossat statne. M. L9 
Tronne has reunited and explained them in a work entitled, X« 
\8tefiftf df Msmnon (4n 4ta, Paria, 1833), pp. 113-240. 
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suspected f but optical illusions, thougb succeeding 
each other without a pause, never fail to keep up 
the attention of the individual eager after novel 
spectacles : their variety and their contrasts leave 
no space for reflection, nor cause any fatigue in 
beholding them« 

From the nature of some optical wonders dis- 
played in the assumed miracles, of the Tbaumatur- 
gists, and in the pompous and terrible repriesenta- 
tions of mysteries and initiations, we are authorized 
to conclude that the aid of scientific resources was 
Tequisite for carrying them into eflect. The an- 
cients were acquainted with the mode of fabricating 
mirrors, which presented the images multiplied or 
reversed ; and, what is more remarkable^ in certain 
positions lost entirely the property of reflecting. It 
is unimportant whether the latter peculiarity de- 
,pended solely on sleight of hand, oi: was analogous 
to polarized light,* which, reaching the reflecting 
body under a certain angle, is absorbed without 
producing any image. . It is very evident that, in 
either case, the employment of such mirrors was 
well 6tted to give birth to numerous apparent mir- 
acles. Aulus Gellius,t quoting Van-o, ijifonns us 

' * On the sapposition that light consists of particles of matter 
transmitted from the sun and luminous booies, in rectilinear 
directions or straight lines, its polarization is the effect produced 
upon these particles by the attraction exercised upon them by 
the particles of what are called doubly refracting crystals, and 
certain reflecting surfaces, when the particles of light pass 
through the former, or fall upon the latter at a particular angle. 
—Ed. 

t Aul. Gell., Noct. AttiCf lib. xvi., cap. xviii. The following is 
the termination of the Latin passaged " Ut speculum in loco certo 
positum nihil imagiiUt ; aliorsum translatum faciat imagines." The 
compiler, repeating what he has not proved, believes that the 
phenomenon belongs to the place, and not to the position of the 
mirror. ' ■ 

Aulus GeUius, a celebrated Roman grammarian, was bom at 
Rome, in the commencement of the second century, and died in 
the reign of the Emperor Ms^rcus Aurelius. His ^^NoctM Auic^' 
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of these facts ; at the same time he considers the 
study of such curious phenomena as unworthy the 
attention of a philosopher. From whatever may 
have ^ven rise to an opinion so unreasonable, yet 
so universal, even among the enlightened classes 
of the ancients, and held by Archimedes himself* 
its vast advantage to the Thaumaturgists is easily 
perceived. Had those who, under.the enlightening 
influence of increasing civilization, were the re- 
formers of science devoted their efforts to the 
experimental elucidation of phenomena, instead of 
confining themselves to theoretical inquiries, the 

were written in the^ winter evenings, white he was in Attica, to 
amase his children. The work is a medley of history,, anec- 
dotes, poetry, and dissertations on philosophy, geometry, and 
grammar; but it often affords good explanations of antique 
monuments. — Ed. 

* Although the wonders related as having been achieved by 
this extraordinary mathematician have been probably exagger- 
ated, yet there can be only one opinion of his advance far beyond 
the period in which he lived, in every branch of physical science. 
Independent of the ^lachinery which he is said to have employed 
to lift out of the water, and again drop into it, the barks that 
-constituted the fleet of Marcellos, the Roman consul, when he be- 
sieged Syracuse, the burning mirrors which he constructed to set 
on fire the enemy's fleet is a sufficient proof of his acquirements. 
According to Tzetzes, the historian, who has recorded the events 
of the siege, ** when the fleet of Marcellus was within bow-shot, 
the oM man, Archimedes, brought an hexagonal mirror, which 
he had previously prepared, at a proper distance from which he 
also placed other smaller mirrors ot the same kind, that moved 
in all directions on hinges ; and when placed in the snn*s rays, 
directed them upon the Roman fleet, whereby it was burned to 
ashes."' The screw known by his name, and now employed in- 
stead of paddles in steam navigation, and the art of determining 
the value of metals by their relative specific gravity, are among 
the inventions ascribed to Archimedes. His acquaintance with 
the power of the lever lecT him to make this celebrated declara- 
tion—" Give me the place on which I may stand, and I will 
move the earth." He was so deeply engaged in solving a problem 
when the Roman soldiers entered Syracuse, that he was not 
aware of their bang in possession of the town ; and a soldier, not 
knowing who he was, killed him, although Marcellus had given 
orders intended to secure the safety of the philo^pher. His 
death, occurred two hundred and twelve yearp before the birth 
of Christ.— Ed. 

I. K 
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miraculous secrets of the charlatan could no longer 
have merited the name of magic. 

The luxurious gardens, the magnificent palaces, 
which in the initiations suddenly appeared irom 
the depths of obscurity, ,brilliantiy illuminated by 
magic light, or, as it were, by a sun of their own,* 
are reproduced for us in the justly admired modem 
invention of the Diorama. The principal artifice 
lies in the manner of throwing light upon the 
objects, while the spectator is -kept in darkness. 
This was not difficult, as the initiated hurried from 
one subterraneous apartment to another ; and, be- 
ing now elevated in the air, and again suddenly 
precipitated, he might easily imagine himself to be 
still in the bowels of the earth, from the obscurity 
of the place that inclosed him, although on the level 
of the ground. And how, we may inquire, could 
it happen that the Thaumaturgist, whose whole 
aim was to discover means of multiplying his 
wonders, could remain unacquainted with this in- 
vention ? Observation was sufficient to reveal it, 
without any effiDrt of art. If a long gallery was 
terminated by an arbor of umbrageous trees, and 
the gallery lighted at one extremity only, the land- 
scape beyond the arbor would appear nearer, 
and display itself to the eye of a spectator like the 
picture in a Diorama. 

The illusion was susceptible of being increased, 
by the union of mechanical agents aiding the effects 
of painting and of perspective. Thus, in the dio- 
rama, exhibited in Pans, in 1826, representing a 
milled c}o(ster,t a door was violently closed and 
opened, as if from the effects of a strong wind. 
When open, an pxtensivp, beautiful country was 

* . 4 . . . Solem ^u« suumt sufi lumina norunt. 

Virgil, ^neidt lib, vi., ver. 641. 
t The cloister of Saint Wandrille, near Rouei). 
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$een beyond it; shadows were cast, by trees, on 
the old walls, moi'e or less deep, according as the 
clouds flew rapidly across the sky above the ruins, 
and might be supposed occasionally to interrupt, 
more or less, the light of the sun. When this arti- 
fice, however little it is estimated by the severer 
votaries of the Fine Arts, transported the credulous 
spectator to the interior of a sanctuary, and dis- 
played before him, excited as he was by other appa- 
rent miracles, would he have had the smallest doubt 
regarding the reality of the appearances ; or, that 
they were true representations of animated nature ? 

Apparitions, although the most common of mir- 
acles founded on optics, have obtained the greatest 
celebrity. 

In very remote times, and under the empire of 
unprogressing civilization, it was behoved that every 
man who had seen a gOd must die, or at least lose 
the use of his eyes. This singular belief, the cause 
of which we shall notice elsewhere, and the dread 
it excited in the ardent imaginations of the enthu- 
siastic, yielded in time, owing to the direct com- 
munication with the object of his adoration, which 
circumstances afforded. Apparitions of the gods, 
far from being dreaded, wete deemed significant 
of their favor, and hallowed the place where they 
received the homage of mortals. The temple of 
Enguinum, in Sicily, was revered, not so much on 
account of its antiquity, as because it had been 
occasionally favored by the apparition of die god- 
dess-mother.* JGsculapius had a temple at Tar- 
sus, where he frequently manifested himself to his 
worshipers.t Cicero mentions frequent apparitions 
of the gods.J And Varro, quoted by St. AuguS' 

* Plutarch, in Vil. Marcell . 

t Philostrat., in Vk. Apollon., lib. i., cap, v, 

t Cirer., De natmr. Deor., lib ii. 
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tin,* affirms that Numa and PythagoraB saw im- 
aged of the gods in the water, and that this kind of 
divination had been brought from Persia into Italy, 
as well as the art of causing apparitions of the 
dead.f In fact, these two arts ought to form but 



* St. Augustin, De ckntate Dti^ lib. Tii., ca^. 3 

t The efficacy of invocation of the dead is not doubted by St. 
Justin. {Pro ChrisUani*, Apoll. ii.) In the dialogue with the Jew 
Tryphon, this father of the Church acknowledges that the souls 
of the just, and of the prophets, are subject to the power of the 
Psychagogues, as the soul of Samuel obeyed the witch of £ndor. 

The ancient Greeks, who obtained their theologv from the 
Egyptians ; the Romans; who procured theirs from the Greeks ; 
and the northern nations, who followed the Superstitions of both, 
were firm believers that the souls of the dead revisited the earth, 
and appeared to the living ; and that magicians had the power 
of calling them up. They also believed that the spirits of the 
departed were capable of foretelling future events. Spirits were, 
therefore, apparently called, and the images of the dead pre- 
sented to the eyes of the living. It was not essential that these 
should necessarily be deceptions of the priests ; for when the 
mind is prepared for them, and the nervous system is in an ex- 
citable state, spectral phantasms are both seen and heard. 

It is unnecessary to insert here any of the m^ny thousand tales 
of apparitions which have been recorded both in ancient and in 
modem times, in every country in both hemispheres of the 
globe ; my object being to explain these spectral phantasms, not 
to relate instances of them, except such as may be useful for the 
illustration of my argument. I contend that these phantasms 
never occur in a healthy condition of the brain and nervous 
system, which, in order to produce them, must be either tran- 
siently or permanently excited. 

Under transient changes from the normal state of the ne^ous 
system, if these have been produced by an exciting agent, all 
ordinary sensations are felt with an increased intensity; and, 
consequently, in certain states of the habit, impressions of former 
things, b^ the influence of association alone, awakened, as it 
were, by mcidental circumstances, become so vivid to the mind, 
that they appear as actual impressions pero^ved at the moment 
through the organ of sight. The inhalation erf* .some gases, as, 
for instance, nitrous oxide, and the excitement of the mind by 
exnectation, will produce such a change in the nervous centers as 
will cause either the most, pleasurable or the most frightful 
sensations to be experienced, accompanied with vivid images 
of a corresponding character. The delirium of a fever is an 
augmented derangement of the nervous system ; during the con- 
tinuance of which, images of persons, often long before dead, be- 
came vivid to the eye, and their voices audible to the ear, so that 
the patient sees them, and holds conversation with them, and 
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one; and we find them in Asia, long before the 
age of Numa^ or of Pythagoras. The witch of 
Endor, who summoned before Saul the shade of 
Scunuely declared she saw gods rising out of the 

can only be aroused from the reverie by some one really speak- 
ing to him, and for a moment interrupting the morbid association 
of ideas, into which, however, he relapses, as soon as his atten- 
tion ceases to be directed into a new channel. Such spectral 
illusions occurring independent of fever, in a highly susceptible 
frame, operate so energetically on the brain, ae to make impres- 
sions sufficiently powerful to produce disease, and even to de- 
stroy life, when a confirmed belief in their reality exists. Many 
cases might be quoted corroborative of this opinion. I will men- 
tion two only. A distinguished physician having suffered great 
fatigue from a long, professional journey, "during which he had 
taken scarcely any nourishment, after seeing his patient, retired 
to his sleeping apartment, and sat down before the lire, previously 
to undressing and going to bed. He luidnot sat long before he 
imagined he saw th6 door of the room open, and a little old 
woman, dressed in- a scarlet riding-habit, enter, leaning on a 
cratch. She advanced toward him, and raising her crutch, gave 
him a blow with it upon the head. He iell to the ground, and 
lay a considerable time insensible ; but, on recovering his senses, 
he became conscious that he had had an epileptic fit, and that 
the little vi^man was a mere spectral illusion. The daughter of 
Sir Charles Law, being awake about two o'clock in the morning. 
saw close to her bed the apparition of a little woman, who told 
her that she was her deceased mother ; that she was happy, and 
at twelve o'clock that day she should be with her. On receiving 
this infon^ation, the young lady called her maid to bring her 
clothes ■; and when she was dressed, she went into her closet, 
and did not leave it until nine, and then brought with her a sealed 
letter, addressed to her father, which she delivered to her aunt, 
the Lady Everard, told her what had happened, and desired that 
as soon as she was dead it might be sent to him, She requested 
the chaplain to read prayers to her ; and, when these were ended, 
she took her guitar and psalm-book, and sat down upon a chair, 
** and played and sung so melodiously and adiuirably, that her 
music-master, who was then there, admired at it. And near the 
stroke of twelve, she rose and sat herself down in a great chair 
with arms ; and fetching a strong breathing or two, expired.'' 
In the first of these two Cases, the physician was a man of strong 
mind, and possessed of that knowledge which enabled him to 
refer the illusion to a temporary physical change in his nervous 
system, and therefore to disregara it. The lady was a person of 
delicate frame of body and highly susceptible nervous system, 
with a corresponding degree of superstitious credulity, which 
induced her to believe that the illusion was truly a visitation of 
her deceased mother, the overpowering effect of which upon the 
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earth.* This expression, r^eated more than once 
in the text, serves to interpret a passage in Pliny, 
where he speaks of a seat, made of a consecrated 
stone, and placed in the ancient temple of Her- 
cules at Tyre, from which "the gods arose," or, 
in other words, from which miraculous apparitions 
appeared to issue.t 

Among a people situated far from Asia, but one 
of whose colonies occupied a part of the shores of 
the Euxine, traditions and secrets exist referring 
' to the art of questioning the dead. In the Hervo- 
rar Saga, we iind a Scandinavian poet clothing in 
exalted poetry the invocations to a warrior killed 
in battle ; the long resistance by which he opposed 
the demand made to him to yield ; the menacing 
predictions which he uttered, and by which he 
threatened vengeance for the violence of his death. 

An art transmitted by Persia to Italy wm not 

b|^Q was efficient to yerify the prediction. To the same cause' 
may be referred the well known d^th of the libertine Lord 
Lyttleton. 

When the 'derangement of the nertes is of a more permanent 
nature, it is frequently productive of that description of nypochon- 
driacism which borders upon insanity, but differs from it m the pa- 
tient not believing in the reality of the spectral phantasms, which 
are generally also of a different character, not transient visitations, 
but continued illusions. I was acquainted with a young lady, 
who imagined that she was constantly attended by a small, black 
dog, which ran by her side when she walked out, and sat on a . 
table or on a chair, near her, at home. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
^ Demonology," details the case of a gentleman who imagined 
that a little, smartly dressed fop always attended him in the ca- 
pacity of a master of ceremonies, and, after some length of time, 
changed into a skeleton, which always remained near him, night 
and day. He was sensible both were iUusions, but the distressing 
character and the constancy of the latter, brought on a state of 
irritative fever, which terminated fatally. 

Looking at these conditions of the nervous system, and their 
results, I have no hesitation in referring to them every tale of 
apparitions, however well authenticated, ancient or modern. — 
Ed. 

* 1 Samuel, cap. zxviii 

t Plin., Hi9t. Nat.j lib. xxvii., cap. xl. — Eusebius, JSW eo bipid$ 
facia 9edu, ejr pid DiifacUe nargdbani» 
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likely to remain unknown in Greece ; and, at a 
very early period, we find traces of it there. " Or- 
pheus, inconsolable for the death of Eurydice,? re- 
sorted to Aomos,* where stood a sanctuary (Ne- 
kyomantion) for the invocation of the dead. He 
was led to imagine that he was followed by the 
shade of Eurydice; but on taming, and finding 
himself deceived, he committed suicide.f This 
historical explanation of the fable of Orpheus re'- 
veals to us the curious fact of the existence, in an- 
cient times, of places specially consecrated to the 
invocations of the dead, and the apparition of 
spirits. 

Sometimes these shades were dumb ; but more 
frequently the engastrimysme, which was employed 
by the sorceress consulted by Saul, generally fur- 
nished them with speech, and enabled them to 
utter oracles. This conjecture, not easily set aside, 
throws a new light on the eleventh Book of the 
Odyssey, There Homer describes the admission 
of Ulysses, and of him alone,( into a Nekyoman- 
tion, where he converses with his friends, who 
have been separated from him by death. An in- 
numerable multitude of apparitions and a terrific 
noise interrupted this marvelous discourse ; and 
Ulysses retires, dreading lest Proserpine, enraged, 
might, from the depths of the infernal regions, cause 
the head of the Gorgon to appear.§ Such was, 
probably, the method put. in practice, in order to 

* Aornos was situated in Thesprotia, and was the place of a 
celebrated oracle, which delivered responses by calling up the 
dead. But the whole story of Eurydice is properly regarded as 
a mere allegorical allusion to events connected with the religious 
observances which Orpheus attempted to establish, and the moral 
instruction which he taught, in opposition to the Bacchanalian 
mysteries, and their gross immoralities. — Ed. 

f Pausanias, Baotic.t cap. xzx. 

t Odyss., lib. X,. v. 528. 

i Odyss., lib. xi., vers. 631-63i. 
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get rid of the spectators, as soon as their curiosity 
became embarrassing, or was prolonged beyond 
the resources for the exhibition. | 

It is into one of these that Achilles is introduced 
by ^omer, extolling life as the greatest blessings 
preferring the most miserable lot of a living man 
before his own imperishable celebrity.* The in- 
consistency of the spirit of Achilles with the es- 
tablished character of the intrepid warrior has been 
severely criticised. As a poetic fiction it may be 
open to censure, but it is to be admired for its fidel- 
ity as a narration. An epoch existed, and it was, , 
in Greece, still recent at the date of the siege of 
Troy, in which the priesthood, till then command- 
ing exclusively the veneration of men, became in- 
dignant, in seeing the warriors crowned with any 
other titles than.tibose of courage and strength, and 
those which their battles claimed for them ; recog- ^ 
nized as the children of divinities, as demi-gods and 
heroes; and occupying the admiration and influ- I 
ence which they conceived to be due only to the 
possessors of die magical art. What doctrines, j 
conveyed by religious revelation, was it their inter- 
est to promulgate ? Such, undoubtedly, as were 
best fitted to check the enthusiasm of the warrior. . 
And in Qreece, with the refinement of art, they ! 
adroitly chose the great soul of Achilles to be the j 
means of communicating that pusillanimous senti- t 
ment, which implies that " a living dog is better i 
than a dead lion."t At least two centuries subse- 
quent to the travels of Ulysses, the same lesson ^ 
was inculcated on the warlike Arabs, in a work 
evidently emanating froip the theocratical school. 

The dispute between the censer and the sword 
appears to have been quite at an end, when Virgil , 

• Odyss., lib. XL, yen. 486-480. 
t EccUnaat., cap. ix., ▼. 4. 
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undertook to tread in the steps of Homer : and the 
poet would have gi^atuitously dishonored -himself, 
had he placed in his hero's n^outh words opposed 
to the contempt of death. The sixth Book of the 
^neid is a magnificent pictmre of the most prom- 
inent and dramatic scenes of initiation, rather than 
a description of a Nekyomantion« 

From the commencement of its purely historical 
times, the art of invocation declined in Greece. 
The last apparition that restored it to notice, was 
that of Cleonice, who appeared to her murderer 
Pausanias. Remorse and love drove this prince 
to a Nekyomantion. There the Psychagogues 
summoned the shade of Cleonice to appear before 
him ; the ambiguous answer he received from her. 
might be interpreted either as conveying the pardon 
of Heaven, or the announcement of a violent death 
to Paus&^nias^ as the just punishment of his crimes.* 

Elysius of Therina, having lost an only son, and 
desirous to invoke the spirit of this beloved child, 
unexpectedly visited a Psychomantium ; but as 
there was no time to |)repare an apparition, bear- 
ing the resemblance to the object oi his affection, 
the bereaved father was obliged to rest satisfied 
wi^th an oracle which declared death to be the 
greatest boon.t 

We should be in error were wo to conclude 
from this fact, that the art had perished in Italy : 
when Cicero wrote, it still existed in Rome ; and 
that author, in several places, speaks of experi- 
ments in Psychomantics, to which his cotempo- 
rary Appius was greatly addicted.^ Two centu- 

* Pausanias, Laconic., cap. zvii.~Plutarch, De sera numinvm 
Vindictd. 

t Cicer., Tuacul, Qu«»f., lib. i, cap. xlil— Plutarch, De Consola- 
tione, 

t Cicer., De dhinati, lib. i., cap. Iviii.— TWcwI. QuasaL^ lib. i, 
Q^. TVh et ziidiL 
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ries later Garacalla invoked the shades of Commo- 
dus and of Severus.* 

One cause, however, effectually operated to pre- I 

vent the people from frequenting the Nekyoman- ' 

tions: namely, the terrible consequences , which 
sometimes arose from these apparitions. Those 
that applied for them were not always mere rest- 
less, inquisitive men, eager to dive into the secrets 
of futurity; they were more frequently persons 
like Orpheus or Elysius— beings full of love, and 
deprived .by death of the object that had engaged { 

their fondest affections. Thus .the fcdthful wife of * 

Protesilaus, importuning the gods to grant her, but 
for one moment, to behold again her husband who 
had fallen on the shores of Troy, no sooner saw 
his spirit, than, without, hesitation, she endeavored 
to follow him by precipitating herself into the 
flames, and was destroyed. These apparitions 
acting on broken hearts and exalted imaginations i 

at a crisis of grief, the sensitive being fled to death i 

as, the greatest blessing, and with a strong convic- 
tion that death would i^ord a reunion with the 
dearer and better part of itself. 

Nothing was more calculated to aid such a be- 
lief than the apparition, which, in restoring fi>r an 
instant the semblance, seemed to point out the 
road by which fondly remembered felicity might 
be regained. 

Disuse, however, although it threw into qblivion, 
yet did not annihilate the secret of invoking appa- 
ritions. In the second^ century, St. Justin mentions 
invocations of the dead, as a fact which no one 
thought of doubting.t 

* Xiphilin, in Coroco/W.— Dion., lib. IxxviL 

t St. Justin, Apologet.f lib. ii. St. Justin, called the Philoso- 
pher, was bom at Neapolis, the ancient capital of Samaria, early 
m tbfl second century. He was educated in all the errors and 
superstitions of Paganisni ; but after seeking for truth in theschool*, 
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Lactantius,* in the third century, still more pos^ 
itiyely represents the magicians as always prepared 
to convince the skeptical by apparitions of the 
dead.t In the ninth century, the Emperor Basil, 
the Macedonian, inconsolable for the death of his 
son, had recourse to the prayers of a pontiff already 
celebrated for the power of working apparent mir- 
acles.l An image of this dear son^ magnificently 
appareled and mounted on a superb horse, was 
made to appear before him ; but the spectral son, 
advancing toward him, disappeared, in the act of 
rushing into his father's arms. To explain this 
historical extract, it is requisite to admit the im- 
probable supposition, that a horseman was appoint- 
ed to play the part of the young prince, as the re- 
sepiblance must have been perfect ; and would not 
the father have seized, held, and folded him in his 

he was converted to Christianity by an old man he tpet accident- 
ally on the sea-shore ; and he soon afterward went to Rome. His 
previous edncatioD had conferred upon him the powers of elocu- 
tion, in an eminent degree ', and he employed it assiduously in pro- 
moting and defending the faith he had adopted. J ustin left Rome, 
but returned ; when he was arrested and carried before Rusticus, 
the Roman prefect, who, after endeavoring to persuade him and 
his companions to renounce Christianity, and return to the wor- 
ship of the gods, and finding them immovable, condemned them 
to be scourged, and then beheaded ; a sentence which was imme- 
diately executed. St. Justin's martyrdom occurred in a.d. 164. 
He wrote two works in support of Christianity, which he termed 
" Apologies ;'* the first was addressed to the Emperor Antoninus, 
the second to Marcus Aurelius. — Ed. 

* Caecilius Ferminius Lactantius was, in his youth, a disciple 
of Anobeus, at Sicca in Africa, and celebrated as a Latin orator. 
In 317, when an old man, he was appointed preceptor to Crispus 
Caesar, the son of Constantino the Great ; and in the execution of 
that trust, he nearlv fell a victim to a false accusation of the Em- 
press Fausta, that he had made an attempt upon her chastity. He . 
early became a convert to the Christian faith ; and, on account of 
bis eloquence, -was called the " Christian Tully." He outUved 
his royal pupil, and died at Triers. — Eo. 

t Lactant., Div, institut., lib. vii., cap. xiii. 

t Theodore Santabaren, Abbot-Archbishop of Euchaites. See 
Glycus, Annul., part iv., p, 296,— Lep Orammat. in Vitd Ba$ilii 
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embrace 1 And would not the false nature of the 

apparition have been discovered and denounced 

by the enemies of the Thaumaturgists,* on the I 

kaowledge of the existence of the man ; and would ^ 

not the remarkable resemblance, which made him 

of use on this occasion, have afterward discovered 

himtt 

Connecting this fact with earlier traditions, and 
particularly with the very ancient writers on the 
Nekyomantions, is it not more consistent with 
probability, to acknowledge that in our own days i 

the phantasmagoria has -been only restored, not ^ 

invented.^ and to trace many of the apparitions of 
the god^, and the invocations of the dead, to its de- 
ceptions ;§ especially when we read of shades, en« 

* The resemblance of a woman named OUva, to th6 Queen 
> Marie Antoinette, aided, in 1785, the intrigue known by the name 
of the Proees du CotHer. But Oli^a was soon arrested and tried. j 

The substitute lor the son ot the Greek emperor would have been i 

seized in like manner, by the rivals of Santabaren : for envy is as , 

clever and active as a police, especially at court. 

t Sir David Brewster has explained the mode in which this ap- 
parition was produced, by means of two concave mirrors reflect- 
m^ the image of a picture of the emptor's son on horseback, as 
if in the air. As tne picture was approached toward the first 
mirror, the image appeared to advance into the father's anns ; 
when it wais withdrawn, it of course eluded his grasp.— Ed. See 
JLettert on, NeUural Magic, p. 68. . 

X See in the Sowenirs d^un homme de cow, tome i., pp. 324-329, 
the account of a phantasmagoric apparition, which dates about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. It consisted particularly 
in giving the appearance of life and motion to figures on tapestry. 
~^^ Pythagoras taught that the spirits of the dead do. not wink 
with their eyes. The assertion is just, says our author ; as this 
movement would be difficult to manage with a phantasmagoric 
apparition. But the editor must remark that it is not so difiicult ; 
and tl^at it was executed to the life in the exhibition of M. Phil- 
ipstal. ^ 

The phantasmagoria brought out in London in 1802, by M. Phil- 
ip8tal,J)roduced the most impressive, and, in some instances, ter- 
rific ejects upon the addiences who thronged to witness the ex- 
hibition. The theater was in profound darkness, and the stage, 
which represented a cavern with terrible figures and skeletons 
displayed in relief upon its walls, was dimly seen through a gauze 
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dowed with a striking resemblance to the beinggt 
or images they represent, suddenly yanishing from 
the embrace that would retain them 1 

We might borrow from P. Kircher* a descrip- 
tion of the instruments which probably formed the 
phantasmagorias of the ancient temples : but it will 
be more curious to display their effects as they 
have beten described by a disciple of the philosoph- 
ical Theurgists. " In a manifestation which must 
not be revealed , . . . there appeared on the wall 
of the temple a diffusive mass of light, which, in 
becoming concentrated, assumed the appearance 
of a face evidently divine and supernatural, severe 
of aspect, but with a touch of gentleness, and very 
beautiful to look upon. According to the dicta- 
tion of their mysterious religion, the Alexandrians 

screen, invisible to the audience', and upon which atl the spectral 
appearances were represented ; and tnrough which lightnings 
flashed, while thunder, intended to prepare the mind for the ter- 
rific ezhilHtion, rolled over the heads of the spectators. The 
fibres thrown upon this screen were reflected from a conbave 
mirror, through double lenses, constituting the well known magic 
lantern ; but modified in such a manner that they appeared to ad- 
vance and recede ; to dilate to a gigantic magnitude, and then 
immediately diminish to the size of pigmies; to come forward 
with all the appearance of real life, and on retiring, instantly to 
return in the form of skeletons. Terrific heads, moving their 
awful eyes and tremendous jaws, seemed close to the spectators' 
eyes, then. suddenly vanished ; and were succeeded by specters 
and skeletons of the most frightful aspect. The writer of this 
note saw this phantasmagoria, and can easily conceive the .effect 
which it is fitted to produce, when skillfully worked, upon igno- 
rant and superstitious spectators. If we can suppose that the 
ancients were acquaintea with the influence of the combination 
of mirrors and lenses, which admits of living objects instead of 

Sictures being employed, as described in ** Brewster's Natural 
fagiCf" p. 86, the representations of gods, and the apparitions of 
the deao, appearing at the command of magicians and of priests 
in the sanctuaries, may be readily and satisfactorily explained. 
An excellent account of an exhibition of demons, conjured 
up by a Sicilian priest, is given in the words of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, who witnessed it, in Koscoe's life of that celebrated artist. 
—Ed. 

* Kircher, CEdipiw, tome ii., p. 323. 
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honored it a6 Osiris and Adonis/'* In describing 
a modem phantasmagoria, how could it be dififer- 
ently set forth ] 

Damasciust informs us, that this apparition was 
employed to prevent the rulers of the city from 
giving way to hurtful dissensions. The miracle 
had a political aim ; indeed, we ,nJay discover the 
same object in many of the anciently recorded mir- 
acles ; and even presume the existence of the same 
cause in nearly all of them. 

Thip camera obscura served, in other cases, to 
reproduce moving and animated pictures. Here, 
the remark regarding the diorama applies with 
greater force; namely, that simple observation 
serves to indicate its use. If the wmdo w of a room 
is closed by a tightly fitting shutter, and a hole be 
made in it, the men, the animals, the passing carts, 
and all moving objects, are seen clearly depicted 
on the ceiling ; when sufficiently illuminated, the 
color of the exterior objects, if at all bright, are 
perfectly recognizable in the picture ; and even 
the images, as I have seen, preserve a very striking 
resemblance both in the details and as a whole, 
even when in proportion to the original objects 
the dimensions are only as one in twelve or fifteen. 

That, in ancient times, these apparitions were 
the result of scientific means| is proved by the fact, 

* Daraascius apud Pkotium Biblioth.j cod. 242. 
' t Damascius was a stoic philosopher of Damascus, who wrote 
four books qf extraordinary events which occurred in the age of 
Justinian. — £d. 

t Nothing, in my opinion, can be more unworthy of human 
reason, than the belief of the power of any class of men, good or 
evil, to recall the immortal essence of our being, after it has quit- 
ted its iportal vestment, and with a visible form, similar tathat 
from which it has been forever separated. If this opinion be cor- 
rect, every spectral apparition, every ghost which has rendered 
midnight hideous, every warning of supernatural voices that has 
fallen upon the ear of shuddering guilt, and every pound that has 
awakened the smitten conscience of the murderer, must alike be 
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that, by the aid^ of a convex lens, or concave mir- 
rors, the Tbaumaturgists were acquainted with the 
art of restoring an inverted image to its proper 
position. According to Theodoretus and the Rab- 
bins, the cause of the terror which seized, or was 
feigned by, the sorcerers consulted by Saul, was 
owing to the shade of Samuel appearing in an up- 
right posture; while till then the attitude of the 
spirits had been reversed.* 

regarded as illusions of the mind, raised by extraneous circum 
stances acting upon a deranged nervbus system, so morbidly ex- 
citable, that creative Fancy is set. to work, and gives to aerial 
nothings a corporeal presence and a form. These spectral illu- 
sions, whatever appearance they may assume, are usually con- 
joined with, or productive of, some prediction, which, if not ful- 
filled, is forgotten ; but if, by any coincidence, it should apparently 
be fulfilled, the mind becomes more strongly convinced of the 
truth of supernatural agency, and the empire of superstition and 
credulity gains an accession of power. The apparitions of the 
ancients, therefore, as we have no reason for doubting the accounts 
of them which have been transmitted by historians, must have 
assuredly been impostures, produced in the manner afterward 
detailed in the text. — Ed. 

* Theodoret., in Reg.t lib. i., quasst. Ixii. Theodoretus, a theo- 
doretus of the fourth century, was bom in a.d. 393, and educated 
under Theodore of Mapsuestia and John Chrysostom. He be- 
came a deacon in the cnurch at Antioch, and in 423 was chosen 
Bishop of Cyrus, in Syria. The greater part of his life was occu- 
pied with the controversy carried on between the Nettoriana and 
the Oriental Christians, or EiUychiana. He died in 457. 

There is, howeve^^, no necessity for this supposition of Theo- 
critus and the Rabbms ; for it is probable that the figure of Sam- 
uel did not appear at all, at least it was not seen by Saul ; and if 
the witch could haVe produced it by her science, there would 
have been no cause of tilarm on her part.^ Her dread arose from 
the fear of punishment from Saul, when the apparitions spoke, 
the deception was probably the effect of ventriloquism ; for that 
ventriloquism was employed by the ancient sorcerers mav be in- 
ferred from the fact that it at this day forms a part of the per- 
formances of the Esquimaux wizards. Captain Lyons details the 
performances of one of his Iglolik acquaintances, named Tooie- 
mak, in the darkened cabin of his ship. The wife of Toolemak 
sung the Annaaya duriug tl^e whole performance. The first imi- 
tation was that of the invocations of the spirit Tronga, when a 
loud snorting, resembling that of the walrus, was heard ; then 
•the voice seemed smothered, and retreated beneath the deck, as 
if to a' distance, when it ceased altogether. His wife said he had 
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Buffon allows the possibility of the existence of 
the steel or polished iron mirrors, placed in the 
port of Alexandria for the purpose of discovering 
vessels at a great distance off at sea. It may be 
presumed, that long before falling into the service 
of industry, the sciences which suggested the con- 
struction, of the mirrors of Alexandria were pre- 
served in the temples: and apparent miracles, far 
superior to those we have just noticed, must have 
awakened the admiration of the peojple, and filled 
even the philosophers with ustonishment.* 

" If this mirror," says Buffon, " really existed, 
as it seems probable that it did, to the ancients 
belong the honor of the invention of the telescope." 
May we be permitted to add to this weighty au- 
thority, one of a very different nature. In those 
ancient tales of the East, whose details of miracles 
we conceive to have been founded on disfigured 
traditions, rather than to have been the inventions 
of a roving imagination, we find a tube spoken o£, 
which was a foot long^ and little more than an 
inch in diameter, and at one extremity furnished 
vrith a glass. By the application of the eye to one 

dived, in order to bring up Tronga, and in half-a-minute was heard 
distant blowing, very slowly approaching, and a voice mingled 
with the blowing, until both the voice and blowing became quite 
distinct ; and the old woman said Tronga was come to answer any 
questions put to him by the captain. He asked some questions, 
-which were answer^ by two loud claps on the deck. A hollow 
voice next chanted, and. was succeedra by a strange jumble of 
hisses, groans, shouts, and gabbling, like a turkey. The voice 
then gradually sunk from hearing, and was succeeded by a sound 
not unlike the wind on the bass chord of an ^olian harp, which 
" soon changed to a rapid hiss, like that of a rocket, and Toole- 
inak, with a yell, announced his return.** When the light was 
admitted, the ventriloquist was apparently much exhausted by 
his performance, ** which had continued for at leasthalf-an>hour.'* 
—En.— Private Journal of Captain G. F. Lyons. Lond., 1824, 
p. 358. 

* Buffon, Histoire naturelle des nUneraus, Introdwtionf aiaeieme 
mimoirej art. ii. 
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end of this tube, a person saw every thing he de* 
sired.* Let us substitute for this, the apparent 
miracle of perceiving an object lost to the naked 
eye by its distance ; and the magic instrument 
becomes an opera-glass, if not a telescope. 

May we not refer to a knowledge of the refrac- 
tion of light, an extraordinary faculty, of which 
the writers of different ages and countries have 
spoken, in order to assure ourselves that they have 
not copied from one another 1 

Thus, as we are told, Jupiter, in love, trans- 
formed himself, alternately, into an image of Diana 
and of Amphytrion ; and Proteus and Yertumnus 
could change their forms and aspects at will. 
These are dazzling mythological fictions, the brill* 
iancy of which conceals their absurdity. But when 
a biographer relates that, under a borrowed ap- 
pearance, his hero deceives, even his friends, he 
becomes ridiculous, because the excessive credu- 
lity into which his enthusiasm has betrayed him 
appears ; and the relation of several such adven- 
tures would only be met with skepticism. We do 
not speak, however, of an isolated fact, but of a 
universal art. " Th^ end of magic," says lambli- 
chus, " is not to create beings, but to cause images 
resembling them to appear and soon again to van- 
ish, without leaving the slightest trace behind 
them."t 

Among the conquests of Genghis Khan| wa$ a 
town, the mart for all the commerce of China. 
"The inhabitants," says the historian,§ "were 

* MUU et me Nuits, 606« nuit, tome ▼., pp. 254-256, etc. 

t " Ejut-wodi namque magiaz finis est, non facere nmfUeiitr, sed 
u$que ad apparentiam imaginamenla ponrigeret quorum max mc vola, 
quod dicUur, compareatt rue vestigivmj*^ (lamoUchas, J)e Mjfst.) 

t Genghis Khan flourished in the end of the sixth and the be- 
ginning of the seventh centuries.— Ed. 

6 Uutoire de Genghis Khan, pp. 471, 472. 

I. s 
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versed in an art which coiiM cause that which i^ 
not to appear, and that which really is to disap- 
pear." "Men," says Suidas,* "who were callea 
Magi (magicians), knew how to surround them- 
selves with delusive apparitions." His translator 
adds, by way of explanation, ** who so deceived 
the eyes of men, by their miracles, as to appear 
utterly different from what they really were." 
Saxo Grammaticus,t who, beside the G-reek and 
Latin authors now lost to us, consulted the tradi- 
tion^ imported with the religion- of Odin from Asia 
into the north of Europe, speaking of the illusions 
produced by the scientific magicians, says : " Very 
expert in optical delusioiu^, they succeeded in giving 
to themselves and othere the^appearance of various 
objects, and, under attractive forms, to conceal their 
real aspect."f 

John <rf Salisbury,§ who doubtless had access to 
sources no longer open to us, relates that " Mer- 
curiuB,|| the most skillful of the magicians, had 
discovered the secret of fascinating the eyes of 
men in such a manner as to render persons invisi- 
ble, or rather to give them the appearance of 
beings of a different species, "fl 

Simon, the magician,** could also make another 

* Saidas, Verba Magos. 

t A Danish author of the twelfth century, who wrote a history 
of Denmark, of mixed authority. — Ed. 

X Saxo Gramibat., Hist. Dan.j }jb. i., cap. ix, 

^ He lived in the reign of Henry VII. ; and al^ough that pe- 
riod was ranked among the dark ages, yet John of Salisbury waft 
pi man of learning, and well versed in the Greek and Latin ian* 
guages, mathematics, and every branch of natural knowledge 
then known. His principal work is entitled, ** Polycraticon." — 
Ed. 

II Trismegistus Mercurius, or Hermes, one of the Egyptian 
Magi, who was a cotemporary of Moses, when he led the chil- 
dren of Israel from Egypt. — Eo. 

% Joan. Salisb., PoUcr.y lib. i., cap. ix. 

** Simon Magus was a Samaritan by birth, a pagan, and ad- 
dicted to sorcery. He nevertheless pretended to believe in Chris- 
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in an resemble him so exactly, as to deceive eveiy 
one. An ocular witness, the author, of the " Recog- 
nitions/' ascribed to Pope Saint Clement, relates 
this incredible story.* 

Pomponius Mela attributes to the Druidical 
priestesses of the island of Sena the art of trans- 
forming themselves into animals at will ;t and So* 
linusl regards the enchantments of Circe as delu- 
sive apparitions. 

Eustathiu8§ enters into important details. ^ In 
Honier, Proteus transforms himself into a consum- 
ing fire. " This," says the commentator, || " must 
be understood as a mere apparition ; thus Proteus 
becomes a dragon, a lion, a boar, &c., not really 
changing, but only appearing to be so." Proteus 
was a very learned, very versatile, and very adroit 
worker of miracles (Terasios), and was acquainted 
vnlh the secrets of Egyptian philosophy. After 
having noticed Mercury, and other beings con- 
nected with the mythology, and who, by an ap- 
parent metamorphosis, passed, like Protenr, from 
one form to another, Eustathius continues : " Cra- 
tisthenes has been admired for the same art : ho 

tianity, and was baptized by Philip, the deacon ; but when Peter 
and John went to Samaria, he offl^red them money to bestow 
njpoQ him the same power which they possessed. Peter sharply 
rebuked him, and refused his request, saying, " Thy money per- 
ish with thee, because thou hast thought that the gift of God 
may be purchased with money." (Acts, chap, vii., ▼. 20.) He 
-was one of the earliest supporters of the Gaostic system, addicted 
to abominable vices, and one of the principal opponents of Chris- 
tianity. — ^En. 
. * JUeogrUt., lib. x.'-Epitomt de tebu9 gettU^ B. Petri. 

t Pompon. Mela, lib. liL, cap. vi. 

X Solin., cap. viii 

\ £ustathiu« was Archbishop of Thessalonica in the twelfth 
century, under the emperors Manuel Alexius and Andronicus 
Comnenus. He was a man of great erudition, and wrote a cele- 
brated commentary on Homer, and on Dionysius the geographer, 
—Ed. 

|i KiK.ffilh. in Homer. Odyas^ lib. iv., v. 417, 418. 
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created an appearance of flames which seemed to 
issue from him, and to display a peculiar motion. 
He also contrived other apparitions, by which he 
forced men to confess their thoughts to him. Such 
also were Xenophon, Seymnos, Phillipide, Hera- 
clidus, and Nymphodorus, who forced men to obey 
their wills by inspiring them' with dread." 
' AthenaeuB* speaks in similar terms of Gratis- 
thenes and of Xenophon, who appeared to create 
flames ; and of Nymphodorus : all three skillful 
in deceiving men by apparient miracles, and terri- 
fying them by apparitions.f 

What, we may inquire, were these apparitions? 
The term has no equivocal meaning ; for the com- 
mentator proposes to prove, that the pretended 
metamorphoses of Proteusf are to be considered 
as apparitions ; it was therefore necessary that the 
enchanters should themselves appear clothed in the 
fbrms with which they alarmed the spectators. 

But let us remark that, in asserting their pos- 
session of this talent, neither Eustathiusnor Athe- 
nseus describe Cratisthenes or Xenophon as being 
endowed with supernatural power ; both of these, 
as well as Proteus, are mentioned only as skillful 
adepts in deception. 

In another age, and in, another hemisphere, we 
hear of a similar apparent miracle. It is mentioned 
by Joseph Acosta, who, toward the end of the six- 
teenth century, resided in Peru : he affirms that 
there existed at that epoch sorcerers, who possess- 
ed the power of taking aiiy form they pleased. 

* Athenseus, Deitmosopk., lib. i., cap. xiv. 

t Some idea of tne manner in which this was performed is giv- 
en in a subsequent note.— Ed. 

t A Greek, a native of Nancratis, in Lower Egypt, who lived 
in the third century. His work entitled ^* DeipnMophiHa" is a 
very curious performance, treating chiefly of the pleasures of 
the table, and illustrating ancient art. — £o. 
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He relates that the nder x)f a city in Mexico, who 
was sent for by the predeceBsor of Montezuma, 
transformed himself, before the eyes of the men 
who went successively to seize him, into an eagle^ 
a tiger, and an immense serpent. At last he 
yielded, and was conducted to the emperor, who 
condemned him to death.* No longer in his own 
house, and no longer withiii his own theater, he 
then lacked the power of working miracles in order 
to save his life. 

The Bishop of Chiapa (a province of Guatimala), 
in a writing published in 1702, ascribed the same 
power to the Naguals, or national priests, who 
labored to win back to the religion ot their ances- 
tors the children brought up as Christians by the 
government. After various ceremonies; when the 
child he instructed advanced to embrace him, the 
Nagual suddenly assumed a frightful aspect ; and, 
under th^ form of a lion or tiger, appeared chained 
to the young Christian convert.! 

It may be observed, that these apparent miracles, 
like those of the Mexican enchanters, were per- 
formed in a place previously chosen and adapted 
to the purpose : they prove, therefore, simply a 
local power ; they indicate the existence of a me- 
chanical art ; but they do not lead to an acquaint- 
ance with its resources. 

May not the fire, with which, after (he example 
of Proteus, Cratisthenes and Xenophon enveloped 
themselves, have served to conceal some other 
operation ] 

It is well known that the ancients often thought 
they .could perceive objects of a determinate figure 

* Joseph Aco«ta, Hutoire NMwdU dea Indea, <^., feuilteU 251 
et 351-358. 

t Rectteil de Voyages et de Memoirta, pMie par la Societe de Geo- 
grapkie, tome ii., p. 182. 
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in the midst of a body of flame. The vapor of 
buming sulphur, and the light of a lamp fed by a 
particular unctuous substance, were made use of 
by Anaxilaus of Larissa* to work various apparent 
miracles, which are referable not so much to magic, 
as to real experiments in physics.t 

A modem wizard,^ in the revelation of his se- 
crets, allows the possibility of producing an appa- 
rition in smoke. The Theurgists caused the ap- 
pearance of the gods in the air, in the midst of 
gaseous vapors, disengaged from fire.§ Porphyrus 
admires this secret j Iamblichus|| censures the em- 
ployment of it ; but he confesses its existence, and 
grants it to be worthy the attention of the inquirer 
afler truth. The Theurgist Maximus undoubt- 
edly made use of a secret analogous to this, when, 
in the fumes of the incense which he burned before 
the statue of Hecate, the image was seen to laugh 
so naturally as to fill the spectators with terror.^} 

Such illusions, supposing there were ever any 
thin^ real in them, may have been managed by the 
magician who had previously surrounded himself 
with apparent flames. But we will not dwell, on 
.doubtful probabilities, nor attempt to explain what 
we can scarcely regard as credible. Our aim has 
been merely to e^ccite reflection on narrations which 
refer the same apparent miracle to many difierent 
places. They prove, at least, that in employing 

* Anaxilaus was banished from Italy by Augustus on account 
of his impostures. — Ed. 

t Plin., Hitt. Nat.t lib. xxviii., cap. ii., xxxfi., 52, lib. xxxv., cap. 
XV. Anaxilaus had composed a book quoted by Saint Ireneus 
and Saint Epiphanes, ana entitled nalrfvia {Jeuxt Enfantillage*). 

t These illusions were evidently produced by concave mirrors, 
as explained in a former note. They required the aerial, refected 
images to be thriOwn into the midst of 6moke.~£D. 

6 Robertson, Memoiretj ^, tome i., p. 354 
. II lamblichus, J>e myHayis, cap. xxiz. 

ir Eunap. in Maximo, 
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either science or subtilty, the Thaumaturgists had 
carried out the art of optical deception far enough 
to raise an exaggerated, or rather an absurd idea 
of their power. Indeed we may conclude that 
they were acquainted with wire-gauze ; as we are 
told in the. fable of Vulcan, that he made an iron 
net as delicate as a spider's web, in order to ex- 
pose the infidelity of his wife with Mars. May we 
not, therefore, conjecture that they might have 
used wire-gauze on the same principle as did Sir 
H.Davy.* 

* If we admit that the ancients possessed a knowledge of many 
extraordinary inventions, which have been regarded as altogether 
modem, we may suppose that the knowledge of non-conducting 
substances, and of substances such as wire-gauze, through which 
flame can not pass, the foundation of Sir H. Davy's safety-lamp 
was not unknown to them. The Chevalier Aldini, early m this 
century, invented an incombustible dress, by means of which fire- 
men can proceed with impunity into the midst of flames. The 
body, arms, and leg-pieces, are made of strong cloth, steeped in a 
saturated soUition of alum, while the cap, which covers the whole 
head and neck, and is perforated only with openings for the eyes, 
nostrils, and mouth, and the gloves and shoes, are made of cloth 
of asbestos. Over this dress is placed another, made of iron-wire 
ffauze, consisting of a casque, or cap, and mask, large enough to 
leave a space between it and the asbestos cap ; a cuirass, with 
brassets ; armor for the trtnk and th& thighs ; and a pair of double 
b6ots. There is also an oval shield, made of the wire-gauze, 
stretched on a slender frame of iron. 

Many experiments were made to prove the eflicacy of this ap> 
paratus^ Among others, two parallel rows of straw and brusn- 
wood, supported by irdn wires, extending thirty feet, were ^aced 
three feet apart, and then set on Are. The heat was sufficient 
to prevent any one from approaching nearer than eight or ten 
yards from the fire. Six firemen, however, habited in the above 
dresses, marched repeatedly, to and fro. through the whole length 
of the double row of flames, uninjured. Thev breathed without 
difficulty in the midst of the flames, so completely was the heat 
of the air which entered their lungs interrupted by the wire-gauze 
cap. In another experiment, a fireman remained so Ions envel- 
oped in flames and smoke, which rendered him invisible, that 
doubts were entertained of his safety ; but he issued from them 
uninjured. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Hydrostatics. — ^Miracalous Fountain of Andros. — ^Tomb of Belus. — 
Statues that shed Tears. — Perpetual Lamps;— Chemistry. — 
Liquids changing color.— Condensed Blood becoming Liquid.—' 
Innammable Liquid.— The Art of distilling Alcoholic Liquors 
was formerly known even beyond the Temples. 

Means yet more simple and more easily exposed 
than those already noticed here, served to give the 
phenomena of occult science the appearance of 
miracles. In the island of Andros* was a fountain 
esteemed miraculous, fi-om its discharging wine for 
seven days, and water only during the rest of the 
year.t An elementally acquaintance with hydro- 
statics, and the effects of the pressure of fluids, 
serves to explain this Apparent miracle, as w^ll as 
that connected with another fountain at Rome, 
which, on the return of Augustus to the city, after 
the war in Sicily, flowed with oilf during an entire 
day. Another apparent miracle was perfonmed 
every year at the feast of Bacchus, in a town of 
Elis :§ three empty urns, that were closed in pres- 

* Andros was an island in the JEgesn sea, in the capital of 
which, called also Andros, Was a temple of Bacchns, and the 
above celebrated fountain. The apparent miracle was performed- 
during the idea of January.— Ed. ' 

f Plin., Hist. Nat., lib. li., cap. <Jiii. 

i Paul Orose, who relates this prodigv, believes it to be a pro- 
phetic emblem of the birth of Christ, uwf^r the empire of Augus- 
tus. We think that this fact was not in its commencement ex- 
hibited as a miracle ; credulity allowed itself, subsequently, to 
be deceived by -the figurative expressions made use of by cotem- 
porary writers, to celebrate the return of the conqueror. Fount- 
ains of wine, in these latter days, have flowed in our own market- 
places, on the occasions of public rejoicings. 

^ The capital of a country in Greece, where the Olympic games 
were celebrated on the banks of the Alpheus. It was celebrated 
for a temple of Venus, and a statue of the goddess made of gold 
and ivory, with the feet resting on a tortoise, the work of Phidias. 
— Eo. 
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ence of the Btrangera attracted in crawds to this 
spectacle, on being reopened, were £>und to have 
filled themaelveB with wine.* A more striking ex- 
hibition might have been obtained « by employing 
the machine to which we give the name of the 
Fountain of Hero (aJthou^, in all probability, it 
was not invented, but simply described, by that 
mathematician), as the water poured into the reser- 
voir before the eyes of the spectators would seem 
to have issued from it in the form of wine. 

It is believed, with much probability, that the 
representation of the infernal regions, as they were 
conceived by the Greeks, fonned a part of the 
celebration of the mysteries. The cnnous punish- 
ment of the Danaidest must then have been dis- 
played to the initi^ed, and history has indicated 
the manner in which this was managed. Xerxes 
caused the monument of BelusI to be opened. 
The body of this prince lay in a glass coffin, nearly 

* Athens., DeipitoMph., lib. L, eap. xzx.— Pansaniaa, EUae^ lib. 
ii, cap. zxvL 

t The daughters of Danaus, King of Argos, who, with the ex- 
ception of one, namely, Hypermhestra, destroyed their husbands 
in the first night of their nuptials, at the suggestion of their father : 
because an oracle had foretold his death, by the hands of one of 
his sons-in-law, all of whom were his nephews. Hypeironestra 
was tried for her disobedience, in favoring the escape of her hus- 
band, Lynceus, but acquitted by the unanimous voice of the peo- 
Jle. Her sisters were purified from the murder by Mercury and 
[inenra, at the command of Jupiter ; but condemned at death to 
eternal labor, in the regions of Pluto, by attempting to fill with 
water a vessel fiiU of holes, so that the water ran out as soon as 
it was poured into it.— Ed. 

X Belus, who was one of the ancient kings of Babvlon, reined 
about eighteen hundred jean before Semiramis, and was deified 
at his death. His temple is stated to have been originally the 
tower of Babel : Xerxes plundered and demolished it. Among 
other curious relics, beside the coffin, were several statues of 
jljOld,. one of which was forty feet high. The cause of the perma- 
nent level of the oil in the coffin must have been discovered when 
the temple was destroyed ; but it nevertheless, in the mean time, 
deluded the ignorant, and passed for a miracle.'-<-£D. 
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filled with oil, and bearing an inscription on the 
side of it, which conveyed the following wsiming : 
** Woe, woe to him, who, having opened this tomb, 
shall neglect to fill the coffin !'' Xerxes gave im- 
mediate orders to fill it up with oil ; but, however 
great the quantity poured in, it was impossible to 
fill it. This phenomenon was regarded, as the 
presage of those disasters which darkened, and 
finally terminated, the life of Xerxes.* Hidden 
from notice by the position of the corpse, or by 
some less remarkable obstacle, was a tube, by 
which the coffin communicated with a reservoir of 
oil, owing to which that in the coffin was always 
kept at Sie same height; and the mouth of the 
tube, opening at that point, carried off the surplus, 
and thus prevented the coffin fi-om becoming fiill. 

Formerly, the perspiration, or sweating of stat- 
ues, which arose from the drops of water -deposited 
upon them by the atmosphel:e saturated with aque- 
ous vapor, which resolved itself into liquid on 
coming into contact with these cold dense bodies. 
Was superstitiously regarded as really miraculous. 
Such a metamorphosis m our times, in damp weather 
and moist climates, is too firequently renewed to be 
turned to much account. But historians and poets 
unite in the assertion, that the statues of heroes 
and images of gods have both perspired and also 
haiye ^hed visible tears, the certain presages of 
calamities about to descend on their fellow-citizens 
or worshipers. The determination of the czar, 
Peter the Great, put an end to a pretended mira- 
cle of this kind at St. Petersburg. An image of 
the Blessed Virgin, painted on wood, wept abun- 
dantly, in order, so it was giVen out, to testify her 
abhorrence of the reforms projected by the czar. 

* Ctesiasm P^«icj^.— ^lian^ Vamr, JUti^fMb, ^n cap. lit ^ 
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Peter himself discovered and exposed to the peo- 
ple the mechanism by which the fraud was man- 
aged. A reservoir, filled with oil, was concealed 
between the two panels of which the picture con* 
sisted, from which the oil, thinned by the heat of 
the multitude of tapers Irghted up around the im- 
age, was conveyed by conduits, and found its way 
through small holes at the angles of the eyes, thus 
representing tears as it filtered.* All the miracles 
of weeping statues, fee., are referable to similar 
artifices ; and to the same^ Source we may trace 
another of a somewhat different nature, related by 
Gregory of Tours. This historian saw, in a monas- 
tery at Poitiers, a lamp lighted before a firagment 
of the true cross, the oil of which miraculously 
overflowed, and in the space of an hour poured 
out a quantity^ equal to that contained in the reser- 
voir. Indeed the rapidity of its rising increased 
in proportion to the incredulity at first displayed 
by the spectator.! 

The learned of the sixteenth century have so 
often spoken of perpetual lamps, and the students 
of natural philosophy have so ardently sought to 
revive the secret, that we might suppose their 
credulity to be founded on^ and the perseverance 
of their attempts to be silstained by, some tradi- 
tion. For the realization^ of this seeming miracle, 
the fulfillment of two apparently impossible condi- 
tions was necessary. In the first place, it was 
necessary to provide an inexhaustible aliment for 
combustion ; and in the second, to furnish an in- 
consumable wick for the combustion of this ali- 
ment. Recollecting the miracle at the tomb of 
Bel us, the mystery is easily detected. At some 

. * L^v^o6, Hhtoire de Ruaaie (eleventh edition), tdme y.» pp. 
161, 162. 
t Greg, Turon., Miracul, lib. i., cap. v. 
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bidden point, let a tube be placed by which the 
lamp may communicate with a secret reservoir, so 
large that the consumption of one, or even of sev- 
eral days, will but little alter its level : thus, the 
first part of the problem is resolved. The second 
disappears before the common invention of the 
present period, namely, that of lamps without 
wicks,* an invention resulting from the same cause 
as the two last miracles we h^ve cited, the dilata- 
tion of oil by heat. In the precaution of filling 
the concealed reservoir with regularity, there could 
be nothing embarrassing ; and as to any perplexity 
from the necessity, in case of accident, of changing 
the tube at the orifice of which the expanded oil was 
inflamed, the wonder-worker was skillful enough j 
while giving it his own attention, to distract that 
of the spectators fi^m his operations for a few 
moments.! 

The agency of heat, in the expansion of oil or 
any other liquid, belongs to another science than 
hydrostatics ; thus, we are naturally led to examine 
what was the extent, or rather how much, we can 
trace of those pretended miraples, for which the 
ancients were indebted to a practical knowledge 
of chemistry. 

Passing to more elevated ideas, we may recall 
the example of Asclepiodotus,f who chemically 

* These lamps serve for night-lamps ; but care is necessary to 
clean the tube frequently, otherwise they are liable to be extin- 
guished. This inconvenience was not experienced where the 
lamp was to burn without interruption; the tube becomes ob- 
structed, only because the oil, partly decondposed, attaches itself 
to the sides of the tube, when the night-lamp is extinguished in 
the momiag. 

t There is no necessity for explaining the above described phe- 
nomenon by the great expansion &[ oil, for a wick of asbestos 
would, although incombustible, yet be fully adequate to raise the 
oil, and keep up the flame as long as the lamp was duly fed with 
the combustible fluid. — Ed. 

t A general of Mithridates.— Ed. 
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reproduced the deleterious exhalations of a sacred 
grotto,* which proves that a science so prolific of 
apparent miracles was not unknown in the temples. 
Other facts tend to confirm this opinion. Mai'cos, 
the leader of one of those sects, which, in the 
earlier ages of the Church, endeavored to amalga- 
mate .with Christian doctrines particular dogmas 
and rites of initiation, filled three cups of transpa- 
rent glass with colorless wine ; during his prayer, 
the fluid in one of these cups became hloodMred^ in 
another purple, and in the third, of an aztcre hlue.\ 
At a later period, a well might be seen, in an 
Egyptian church, the waters of which, whenever 
they were placed in a lamp, became of a sanguine 
color.|: 

In addition to these seeming miracles^ probably 
borrowed from the mysteries of some ancient tem- 
ple, let us add one of later times. At the court of 
the Duke of Brunswick, "Professor Beyruss prom- 
ised that, during dinner, his coat should become 
red ; and, to the amazement of the prince and his 
other guests, it actually became of that color.§ M. 
Vogel, who relates the fact, does not reveal the se- 
cret made use of by Beyruss ; but he observes that, 
by pouring limewater on the juice of the beet-root, 
a colorless liquid is obtained ; and that a piece of 
cloth, steeped in this liquid and quickly dried, be- 
comes red in a few hours, simply by contact with 
the air ; and fiirther, that the efiect is accelerated in 
an apartment where champagne and other wines are 

* Disaertation de M. Virey, Journal de Pkamutcie, chap, viii., p. 
153, 

t St. Epiphan., contra Haerea, lib. i., tome iii., contrd Marcosios, 
Haer. 24. Sainte Croix has inadvertently ascribed this miracle 
to the Pepuzziens. — Recherchu swr lea Mystirea du Paganisme, 
tome ii, pp. 190, 191. 

X Macrizy, quoted by £t Qnatremdre. — Mimoirea aur rEgypta, 
tome i., p. 449. 

^ Jwrnal de Pharmaciey tome iv., (F^vrier, 1818) pp. 57, 58. 
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being plentiitilly poured out.* It has been proved, 
by recent experiments, that wool dyed by orchilt of 
a violet color, or stained blue by the acidulated sul- 
phate of indigo, in a bath of hydro-sulphuric acid," 
oecomes colorless, yet resumes the blue or the 
violet color on exposure to the free air.^ Either 
explanation applies to the niodem fact, and indi- 
cates the possibility of reviving ancient prodigies : 
it also discovers the manner in which, amid flaming 
torches and smoking incense, in the sanctuaries of 
Polytheism, the veil concealing the sacred things 
may have been seen to change froni white to a 
deep blood-red hue, and which spectacle was con- 
sidered as the presage of frightful disasters. 

Blood boiling on the altars, or upon the marbles, 
or in the vases of the temple, was also indicative 
of peril and calamity. In Provence, in the six^- 
teenth century, when a consecrated vial, filled 
with the blood of St. Magdalene, in a solid state; 
was placed near her pretended head, the blood be- 
came liquid, and suddenly boiled.§ The same 
phenomenon was exhibited in the cathedral of 
Avellino, with the blood of St. Lawrence,|| and. 

* In this case, the limo, which, in its pure or alkaline state, 
unites with the acid of the juice of the beet-root and decolorizes 
it, attracts carbonic acid from the air, which converts it into car- 
bonate of lime, so that the acid of the beet being again set free, aid- 
ed by any excess of the carbonic acid,acts upon the coloring matter, 
and restores the color. The quantity of carbonic acid extricated by 
the breathing of many persons in a crowded room, and evolved 
by the champagne, would greatly facilitate this change. — Ed. 

t A dye-stuff made from a species of lichen named rocella ttnc' 
toria.— Ed. 

I Acadhnie det Sciences, stance du )3 Janvier, 1837. 

h Longueruana, tome i., p. 162. 

D Travels of Swmlnim, vol. i., p. 81. — St Lawrence Scopali 
was a native of Otranta. He was forty years of age before he 
was admitted into holy orders. He became an ardent preacher, 
and among other works, published **The Spiritual Combat," a 
production of considerable merit, twenty years before his deail^ 
which happened in 1610, in his eightieth year.— Ed. 
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Also at Bisseglia, with that, of St. Pantaleon,* and 
of two other martyrs.t In the present day, at an 
annual public eeremony at Naples, some of the 
blood of St. Januarius,! collected and dried cen- 
turies ago, becomes spontaneously liquefied, and 
rises in a boiling state to the top of the vial that 
incloses it. These phenomena may be produced 
by reddening sulphuric ether with orcanette {Onos- 
ma, Linn.), and mixing the tincture with sperma- 
ceti. This preparation, at ten degrees above the 
freezing point {centigrade), remains condensed, but 
melts and boils at twenty. To raise it toi:his tem- 
perature, it is- only necessary to hold the vial 
which contain^ it in the hand for some time. If a 
little simple jugglery be combined with this philo- 
sophical experiment, the apparent miracle is com- 

* St. Pantaleon was physician to the Emperor M azimianus : 
he fell into idolatry, but was rescued from it, and afterward ar- 
dently desired to expiate his crime by martyraooL a wish which 
wasgranted to him, in the barbarous persecution of the Christians 
by Inoclesian. — Ed. 

t Travels of Swinbum, vol. i.\ p. US5. 
,. t St. Januarius was a native of Naples ; he became Bishop of 
Beneventa, and was ultimately beheaded at Puzzuoli. In the 
iiflh century, his remains were removed to Naples, and his head 
and two vials of his blood are sti^l preserved m a chapel, called 
the treasury, in the great church of that city. The usual time 
at which the pretended miracle recorded in the text is performed, 
is the 19th of September, the feast of St. Januarius-^Butler, in 
his laves of the Fathers, Martyrs, <fc. (vol vii., p. 4), endeavors to 
maintain the reality of this miracle, by mentioning the names of 
a number of royal, venerable, and noble persons who had witness- 
ed it. The blood, or rather pretendea blood, in its congealed 
state, is of a dark-red color ; but when brought in sight of the 
head, though at a considerable distance, it melts, bubbles up, and, 
on the least motion, flqw^ on one side. Notwithstanding the 
i^reat antiquity of this assumed miracle, and the argument of But- 
ler in support of its authenticity, drawn from the improbability 
that so many holy, venerable, and learned persons, who have 
vouched for its truth, can have been, and are^ hypocrites,' impos- 
tors, and jugglers, we see no reason for altenng our opinion that 
the blood is not real blood, and its liquefaction is most probably 
the effect of warming the chemical compound mentioned in the 
text, not so wonderful as he supposes. — £i>. 
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plete. At Naples, the pretended relics of St. John 
the Baptist annually shed blood ;* and blood 
trickles from the withered bones of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, thus proving the authenticity of the relics 
held in veneration by the monks of Fossa Nuova ;t 
and the bones of St. Nicholas of Tolentius,! ex- 
posed on the altar for the adoration of the faithfiil, 
soon fills with blood a large silver basin, placed 
below it by the foresight of the priest.§ 

Froin this solution, it seems to follow,, that the 
Thaumaturgists were acquainted with alcohoho 
liquors, and with the art of distilling necessary to 
obtain them; and that thus it was e£^y for them 
to produce the spectacle of burning liquids, with 
which they astonished the multitude. This is not 
a rashly hazarded supposition. In an ancient sa- 
cred book of the Hindoos,|| in which are collected 
doctrines of the remotest ages, under the name of 
Kea-sounit mention is made of the distillation of 
spirits. This secret, indeed, was not confined to 
the temples, for the art gf distillation had been 
practiced in Hindostan^ from a very eatly age ; at 
Nepaul ;** at Boutan ;tt and also at Thibet, where 
arrack is extracted from chong, or rice-wine,|f by 

* Pilati de Tassulo, Voyages en differens nays de P Europe, tome 
1, pp. 350, 351. 

t Pr^z de Pipcrno.— Pilati de Tassulo, Voyagea, <fc., tome L, 
pp. 345-350. 

t St. Nicholas was a native of St. Angelo, near Fermo. in tha 
Marca of Amona. He was bom a.d. 1245, of opulent parents. 
While a young man, he entered himself as a novitiate in the order 
of Tolentino. After a life of austerity, he died in 1906, and was 
canonized by Eugenius IV^ in 1446.--£d; 

6 Le P. Labat, Voyages d:E$pagju et d^ItaUst tome iv., pp. 100, 

11 OupneVhat, Brahmen 24.—7ottnia2 Asigtique, tome ii, p. 270. 
if Rechefchea AsiatiqueSf tome L, pp. 335'-345. 
»• Bibl. Unh. LUtirat., tome iv., p, 272. 
tt Turner, Embaaey to Thibet, 4^., vol. i., p. 50. 
XX Rice-wine is still made in China; and the lees, when dis- 
tilled, yield a spirit not unlike brandy, which is named ahmo^^hoa, 
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a process which the natives have certainly not 
learned from Europeans.* 

It may be asked, was it from Europe that the 
art of distilling was received by the Nagals,t a 
free people of the mountains of Assam 1 The 
same question may be asked respecting the> inhab- 
itants of the provinces situated between Ava, Siam, 
and Pegu, where toddj/ is made from the juice of 
the Nipa palm-tree ; or in reference to the island- 
ers of Sumatra, who, in 1603, were seen by a trav- 
elerj making use of earthen tili^s in extracting a 
liquor stronger than our brandy, from a mixture 
of rice and the juice of the sugar-cane. We may 
safely reply in the negative, and it is probable, 
that, five centuries before our era, this art had 
passed into Asia Minor, and into Greece. Traces 
of this, communication exist, if we admit the inge- 
nious inferences, by which Schulz§ endegCvors to 
establish, that the liqueur of Scythia, the Scythicus 
latex of Democritus, was nothing else than sdcohol, 
the Polish name of which, gorzalka,|| recalls the 
name chrusoloucos (/cpvaoAovieo^), given it by the 

sanrtchoOf and mmtckoo, which literally means burnt, or hot wine. 
How long prior to the Christian era the Chinese exercised the art 
of making wine, and distilling it into spirits, it is impossible to 
say : but Du Halde* informs us, tbat twojthousand two hundred 
and seveh years before Christ, in the reign of the Emperor Yu or 
Ta-yUf rice-wine was invented, and its use produced such evil 
consequences, that it was' ezpxessly forbidden to be made, or 
drunk, under the severest penalties.— Ed. 

* Cadet Gassicourt, art. DistiiUuionj in the Dictionnaire des iSo- 
ences Medictde». 

t NouveUts Annalet des Voyages f tome xzzii., p. ^4. 

i Francois Martin, Description du premier Voyage aux Indis Ori- 
eniaUs par le Frartfois (Paris, 1609), pp. 56-71 et 166. 

^ Cadet Gassicourt, art. Distillation. — Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Midicales, 

II In Sclavonia, ^on7&a or horilka ... In Sclavonian and in Polish, 
gore signifies a thing that bums; the termination Uka indicates a 
diminutive. 

* Du HaIde*B Annals of the Monareke, ircy vol, 1., p. 145. 

I. T 
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ancients. Not that we ought to regard the liqeeor 
of Scythia as a preparation of spirit of wine, which 
only hecame known in Poland in the sixteenth 
century : but som^ of the kinds of spirits of which 
we have spoken might reach Scythia, as an article 
of its commerce with Thibet, or Hindostan. The 
Scythians, indeed, may have obtained it themselves 
from the productions of their own territories. Si- 
beria has been long shut out from the age of iuven- 
tions. There the stems of the birch are annually 
collected,* not only in order to obtain the sugary 
efflorescence vnth which, in drying, they become 
covered, but ndore particularly to extract from them 
a lai'ge ^quantity of alcohol, by causing them to fer- 
ment in water. 

Aristotle assures us that art had been successful 
in producing oil from Common Balt.t It can scarcely 
be d<»ibted that he alludes to the production of hy- 
drochloric acid, which may have received the name 
of oil, in the same way that sulphuric acid has long 
been known under the name oi oil of vUrtcH^X Fi- 
nally, the art of distillation, as employed for the 
extraction of mercury from cinnabar, has been de- 
scribed by Pliny and Dio8corides,§ with no indica- 
tion of its being a recent discovery : now this art 
having once become known, was it unlikely that 
the doctors of the temples should endeavor to ap- 
ply it to fermented liquors % 

When we recollect that, placed in contact vnth 
flame, the wine of Falerno became ignited;) that 

* Heracleum sphondilium (fausse brancursine ;• patte d'oie, Cow 
parsley).— Coiir» d' Agriculture de Rosier (1809), art. Berce. 
. t Aristot.. Pro6/«n xxiii., 13. 

X Hydrochloric acid, which is procured from salt, is still popu- 
larly called spirit of,sea'8alt.—ED. 

^ Dioscond., lib. v., cap. ex.— Plin., Hist. Nat., lib. xxxiii, cap. 
viii. 

11 Plin., Hist. Nat., lib. xiv., cap. vi. All wines contain either 
free or combmed alcohol.— En 
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the wines of the Greeks and the Romans, even 
wbeu diluted, with two parts of water, were intox- 
icating in their effects ; that these wines were pre- 
served and improved by being kept in t^e highest 
story of their houses, in cellars protected from the 
heat of the sun, it is natural to suppose that a por- 
tion of pure alcohol, more or less strong, was mix- 
ed with them ; and thus, that the art, having issued 
from the temples, was ministering to the uses. of 
domestic life. But this supposition would ill ac- 
cord with all that we know of the ancient art of 
making wine. Faithful to the path we have marked 
out, let us limit ourselves to inquire, if, when more 
abstruse secrets passed over from the temples of 
India to enrich those of Asia Minor, of Etruria, 
and of Greece, the ait of obtaining spirituous 
liquors by distillation, universal in the East, would 
not follow in the same route, and &11 also into the 
hands of the priests of these countries]* The gen- 

^^ In the opinion of the editor, the reasoning of oor author as 
to the. introduction of the art of distillation into Asia Minor, £tm- 
rifi, and Greece, from Hindostan, is hy no means necessary in 
order to account for the knowledge of ardent spirits by the priest- 
hood, and their employment in some of the mysteries of the tem- 
ples. It is a well known fact, that there is no variety of the hu- 
man race, of however low a grade, that has not some means of 
inducing intoxication, by means of beverages. In the Friendly 
Islands, when Captain Cook first visited them, the natives made 
an intoxicating beverage, by chewing the root of the kava-plant, 
and mixing the juice thus extracted with water. The Tartars 
make aiaka, a strong liquor from the fermented milk of the cow 
and the horse ; in Egypt, araki is the produce of the date ; and in 
India, that of the flowers of the madhuca^tree (Batna Btutyracea). 
The Siamese became intoxicated with lau, made from rice ; the 
Chinese, wfth show-choo, a species of brandy, distilled from the 
lees, of mandarin, a rice* wine : the Mexican, on a spirit made from 
pulyne, the fermented 'juice of the Agave Americana ; and the 
Kamschatkains, on slutkaia trava, a spirit made from a sweet 
grass, and another from the juice of the whortleberry, mixed with 
that of the amanita muacaria. Now all inebriating liquors, how- 
ever produced, and whether obtained from .vegetable or from ani- 
mal substances, derive their inebriating properties from alcohol ; 
and, if that opinion be admitted, it is easy to conceive that as, 
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eral argument applies here in all its force ; this art 
naust certainly have been known in temples where 
apparent miracles, referable to its agency alone, 
were performed. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Secrets employed in working apparent Miracles in Initiations and 
■ in religions Rites. — Those giving Security against the Effects of 
Fire, and used in the Fiery OtdeaU known in Asia and in Ital^, 
and practiced In the Eastern Roman Empire, as well as in 
Europe, in more modern Times. — Process Jby which Wood may 
be rendered Incombustible. 

The knowledge of those energetic substances 
which, acting externally on organized bodies, en- 
able man to come in contact with flame, boiling 
water, red-hot iron, and fused metals, had likewise 
its origin, or at least was practiced, in the temples. 
It was long confined to them; and it has never 
been fully revealed to the multitude. 

The mere approach of fire to any t;ombustible 
body is so ^igntful, and its ravages are so devas- 
tating, that an apparent miracle, displaying the 
power of resistance to its influence, could not fail 
to further the designs of the workers of wonders, 
as the following facts demonstrate : 

when these liquors were heated or boiled, they must consequently 
have become weaker, and lost much of their intoxicating proper- 
ties, those who observed this effect would be led to suppose that 
something was driven off with the vapor during the boiling, and 
without this the liquors ceased to intoxicate.. The natural result 
of such an observation would be an attempt to regain this impor- 
tant ingredient, by condensing the vapor; and the possibility 
of doing this would be observed almost as early as the discovery 
of its being canied off by the vapor ; hence the first step to the 
performance of the process of distillation. It is, therefore, prob- 
able that the discovery of ardent spirits is coeval with civiliza- 
tion ; and that the process of procuring them was known in many 
countries, without being communicated from other nations ; and, 
consequently, must have been familiar in the temples, the repos- 
itories of all the science and learning of antiquity. -^Ed. 
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Ist. The candidate for inidation probably expe- 
rienced this trial on his admission. It would be 
absurd to believe, that in this mystery all the 
proo& to which the aspirant were subjected, were 
illusions and juggling tricks ; and especially the 
ordeal by fire. 

The Tartars, on the approach to their hordes of 
a stranger, or an ambassador, or a king, or even 
of an ordinary traveler, long observed the custom 
of causing him to pass between two lighted piles 
of fagots, in order to his purification from any 
malignant influence which he might bear about 
him. It merely required the space between the 
fagots to be widened or narrowed, and this purifi- 
cation became either a trial, or a torture, or a mor- 
tal punishment. In the initiations, this ceremony, 
undoubtedly borrowed from the Tartars, might 
have been so managed as to enable the priests 
easily to punish imprudent individuals who put 
themselves in their power afler having ofifended 
them, or who had attempted to shake the sincerity 
of the faith of others, or to thwart their intentions, 
by making them disappear among the flames. 

In the rites of the most ancient initiations, fire 
was an important agent in the fi-ightful trials of 
this nature, which were endured by Zoroaster be- 
fore commencing his prophetic mission.f 

Among the preparations of initiation were one 
or many baths, regulated by the priests. It is not 
difficult to conceive that, by immersion in these 
baths, a transient power of resisting fire was com- 
municated to the aspirant.! In submitting after- 

'*' Abel Rerousat, Memoires »ur let Relaihns PoUtiqttes de» Roia 
de Fraitce avec Us Empereurs Mongols. — Journal AsiatiquSf tome L, 
p. 135. 

t Vie de Zoroastre^ Zenda-vesta, tome L, 2d part, p. 24. 

t It is not easy to conjecture the nature of these baths ; but the 
solution, whatever was toe substaoee diaaolvedin the water, most 
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ward to the fiery ordeal, the faith of the aspirant 
must have been great enough to persuade him that 
he would be preserved from all injury by his con- 
fidence in the divinity; or, were this conviction 
not felt, he must have relied on his intrepidity. 

have left upon the surface some incombustiUe matter; but it was 
not necessary that it should have been a non-conductor of heat, 
as soine contend. Atbertus Magnus informs us that it consisted 
of powdered lime, formed into a paste with the juice of the radish, 
the white of egg, the juice of the marsh-mallow, and the seeds 
of the flee-bane. He adds, that, if one coat of this compound is 
applied to the body and allowed to dry, and another coat laid 
on it, the body will be preserved from the effects of fire.* Many 
experiments have proved that the living body has an extraordinary 
power of resisting heat, provided it does not come into immediate 
contact with the burning substance. The experiments instituted 
by Duntze and Tillet on the Continent, and by Dr. Fordvce, Sir 
Joseph Banks, and Mr. Blagden, in this country, proved that a 
temperature between 199° and 260° Fahr. may be borne with im> 
punity, if the feet of the person be covered with flannel, which is 
a non-conductor.' To prove the influence of this temperature oq 
inanimate bodies, they placed eggs and a beef-steak upon a tin 
frame in a room heated to nearly 300°, near the thermometer : in 
the space of twenty minutes the eggs were roasted quite hard, 
and in forty-seven minutes the steak was overdone and dry.t The 
female of a baker at Rochefoucault, clothed in flannel, was in the 
daily habit of entering her master'e oven, and remaining long 
enough to remove all the loaves ; and Dr. Brewster informs us 
that the late Sir Francis Chantry's workmen entered the oven em- 
ployed for drying the molds, an iron apartment fourteen feet long, 
twelve feet high, and twelve feet broad, the temperature of which, 
with closed doors, was 350°, and the iron floor red-hot. They 
were guarded against the heat of the floor by wooden clogs, which 
were, of course, charred on the surface. " On one occasion," 
he adds, " Mr. Chantry, accompanied by five or six of his friends, 
entered the furnace, and, after reclaming two minutes, they 
brought out a thennometer which stood at 320^. Some of the 
party experienced sharp pains in the tips of their ears and in the 
septum of the nose, while others felt a pain in their eyes4 These 
experiments prove the extraordinary heat which the living body 
can bear with impunity, and favor the possibility of persons pass* 
ing uninjured through flame, provided the body can be guarded 
from being scorched by a non-conducting covering of an incom- 
bustible nature.~£o. 
_* : ^ ^ 

* D» mirabilibus Mundi, Amatelod., 17^ 12iiu>. p- 100. His wordi 
are, *' Et post hoc poteris andaetar sustinere ignem tine nocumento.*' 

t PhU. Tranaaetions^ 1773, 

t iMUrs on JfaturtU Magic, ISmo. 1833, p. 312. 
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IssutBg triumphant from this trial, his enthusiasm 
or his courage might fairly be calculated on ; and 
it might be presumed that, on a necessary occasion, 
be ivoiild brave similar dangers, either in the pos- 
session of the secrets revealed to him, when deemed 
worthy to know them ; or by the religious trust, 
without which even these secrets were reputed to 
lose their efficacy. 

2d. It was not, however, only at the period of 
initiations that men were inspired with sacred awe, 
by witnessing the marvelous invulnerability with 
which these assumed fiivorites of heaven were en- 
dowed ; its success being so well ascertained, it 
was frequently displayed in public. 

Modern jugglers have appeared to eat burning 
fire, without being incommoded by it, yet we pay 
little attention to the circumstance. Eunus, the 
Syrian,* who revived the revolt of the slaves in 
Sicily,t and Barochebus,|: who headed the last re- 

* Eunofi was a Syrian slave, who pretended to have imnie- 
diate communication with the gods ; and he obtained credit for 
his visions and pretended prophecies, by playing off the trick men> 
tioned in the text Floras (iii. 19) says, that it was performed 
byi concealing in his mouth a walnut shell, bored and nlled with 
ignited sulphur, which, when he spoke, threw out a flame. His 
words are, '* Inore abolita nuce quam suliure et igne stipaverit, 
leniter inspii^ans ilammam inter veri>a fundebat" Not a very 
satisfactory explanation, — Eo. 

t Florus, lib. iii., cap. zix. To explain how Eunus worked this 
miracle, the historian indicates a process almost impracticable. 
We thence conclude that Eunus, like many others, resorted to 
6ilse assertions, in order the better to conceal hie secret. 

t Barochebus, or Shimeon Bar .Coehba, signifying in Hebrew 
the Son of the Star^ was a Jew, who pretended that he was the 
Messiah, and applied to himself the prophecy of Baalam. '* There 
shall oome a sta^r out of Jacob, &jc." His approach^ as the Mes* 
siah, was preached by the Rabbi Aquiba, who was active in stir- 
ring the Jews to revolt, and was cast into prison by Lucius Quie- 
tus, the Roman goveror of t'alestine, under Trajan. Soon after 
the return of Adrian, the rebellion of the Jews commenced, head- 
ed by Bar Coehba, who gained much confidence for his pretended 
miraculous power and his intrepidity. He took Jerusalem a.d. 
132 : and issued eoiiis, bearing his head on one side« and OD the 
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volt of the Jews against Adrian,* l>otb appeared 
to vomit flames while speaking; and though this 
trick had enriched the public spectacles three cen- 
turies before the Christian era,t still it seemed 
miraculous ; and supported, in the eyes of the multi- 
tude, the reality of the inspiration which the one pre- 
tended to have received from the goddess of Syria, 
and the other from the Omnipotent God of Israel. 
The priestesses of Diana Parasya, in Cappado- 
cia, commanded no less veneration, by walking 
with naked feet on burning coals.f The Hirpi,§ 
members of a small number of families established 
on the territories of the Faliscii,|| renewed the same 
miracle annually on Mount Soractes, in the temple 
of Apollo: their hereditary incombustibility was 
of value to them, as it secured their exemption 
from military service, and other public business. 
Varro^ ascribes it to the efficacy of a liniment, 
with which they were careful to anoint the soles 
of their feet.** 

other, the legend, ** Freedom to Jenisalem." He was, however, 
defeated, and slain by Julius Severus, a.d. 135, at the capture of 
Bethar, to which he retired after being driven from Jerusalem, 
and in which he reigned as a king for three. years. His preten- 
sions being refuted, both by his life and death, he received ^he 
nickname of Bar Coziba, ** the son of a lie."— Ed. 

• St. Hieronym., Apohgeiic. ii., adv, Rufin. 

t In Macedonia there figured, says Athensus, at the espousals 
of Caranos, naked women who vomited flames. (Athen., Deipti., 
Hb. iv., cap. L) 

t Strabo, lib. xii. 

^ They were called Hirpi, which signifies wolves in the Sum- 
nite dialect, from a tradition, that they followed the tracks of 
these animals in migrating to the south of Sumnium Proper, 
where they settled. They performed the feat attributed to them 
at the annual festival, at the temple of Apollo, on Mount Soracte, 
in Elruria. — £d. 

II Plin., Hist, Nai., lib. vii., cap. ii. — Solin., cap. viii. 

% Ut Solent Hirpini qui ambulaturi per ignem, medicamento 
plantas tingunt.— Varro, apud Servium in Virgil.— ^neidy lib. xi, 
vers. 787, 788. 

** This is attributed by Beckmann also ( History of IweentionSf 
transl, vol. iii., p. 277) to the skin of the soles of the feet being 
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Thus, in order to penetrate into a sanctuary, the 
hero of an Oriental tale* crossed some water, which 
was boiling without the application of fire (evi- 
dently a gaseous thermal spring), and traversed 
plates of red-hot steel. A pomatum, with which 
he had anointed himself, enabled him to brave 
both these dangers with impunity .t 

3d. A more popular use, and one still better 
adapted to augment the sacerdotal power, was 
made of this secret. 

Man, unskilled in the discernment of error, and 
incapable. of confuting falsehood, has in every coun- 
try demanded from heaven some miracle, which 
should expose the criminal or clear the innocent ; 
thus giving* up the honor or the life of his fellow- 
creatures to the decision c^ the priest, to the suc- 
cess of a philosophical experiment, to blind chance 
or to shameful 'fraud. 0£ all ordeals, that of fire 
is the most ancient and universal ; it has made the 
tour of the globe. In Hindostan, its antiquity re-^ 
verts to the reign of the gods. Sita, the wife of 

made callous and horny, so as to defend the nerves from the im- 

fression which the hot coals would otherwise make upon them. 
le relates the following Anecdote in support of his assertion : — 
** In the month of September, 1765, when I visited the copper 
works at Awestad, one of the workmen, for a little drink-money, 
took some of the melted copper in his hand, and, after showing it 
to us, threw it against the wall. He then squeezed the lingers 
of his homy hand close to each other; put it a few minutes 
under his armpit, to make it sweat, as he said ; and taking it 
out again, drew it over a ladle filled with melted copper, some 
of which he skimmed, and moved his hand backward and for- 
ward very quickly, by way of ostentation." Beckmann adds, 
** I remarked a smell like that of singed horn, or leather, though 
his hand was not burnt.'* — Kp. 
* X^» mille et un JourSy 491 e Jour. 

t This is inuch better explained by the callous state of the 
soles of the feet as already mentioned ; and we are told by Beck- 
mann {loco citato) that this may be effected by frequently moisten- 
ing the parts with sulphuric acid, or by constantly, for a long 
time, rubbing the feet with oil, whkh produces in the skin t)iQ 
same homy state as it causes in leather. — Ed. . i 
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Rama, the sixth incarnation of Vishnti, submitted 
to it, and stood on red-hot iron, to clear herself 
from the injurious suspicions of her husband. 
" The foot of Sita," say the Hindoo histmaus, 
'* being clothed in innocence, the devoring heat 
was to her as a bed <rf roses."* 

This trial is 9till practiced in several ways by 
the Hindoos. A creditable witness saw two ac- 
cused persons subjected to it; onef carried in his 
hand a red-hot ball of iron without receiving any 
injury, the other submitted to the trial of boiling 
olLt But we must observe, that the. latter was 
accused by a Bi'amin, and that all the Hindoo or- 
deals are under the influence of the priests. 

For the rest, the mystery of their success is not 
very difficult to penetrate. The same writer was 
acquainted with a prepa^ion, known also to the 
Hindoo Pandits, by which the hands, when anointed 
with it, might resist the effects of heat, and handle 
red-hot iron.| Thus it is easy for ihe Pandits to 
do a good turn to those criminals^ whom they fa- 
vor, by attaching various substances, particularly 
leaves of trees, to their bands, before the trial.§ 

A Mohammedan traveler, who visited Hindostan 
in the nineteenth century, saw the fiery ordeal 
conducted in the same manner. The trial by boil- 
ing water he also found in use there, and a man, 
who submitted to it in his presence, withdrew his 
hand, quite uninjured. 

Zoroaster, eager to confute his calumniators, 
allowed melted lead to be poured over his body, 
and he received no injury. j| Does it follow that 

* Forster, TraveU from Bengal to Petersburg, vol. i., pp. 267,26a 
t Recherchee Asiattqttee, tome i, pp. 47S-483. , 
t Ibid, p. 482. 
^ Ibid, pp. 477-479. 

li Anciermes rehukma d*9 Indes et de la Chine, tradllitee par 
Beoftudot, pp. 37, 3& 
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iie ^employed a preservativey analogous to that 
made use of by the Hindoo Pandits? On this 
point, his biographer is silent^ but we learn, that 
previous to undergoing this fHghtf\il trial, his ad- 
versaries rubbed his body with various drugs.* 
Was this not evidently intended to destroy the 
effect of the salutary liniments which had been 
previously applied, and the knowledge and appli* 
cation of which they supposed him to be forearmed, 
although they failed in effecting their intention ] 

The ordeal by fire, and the secret of enduring it 
without injury, were very early known in Greece. 

In Sophocles, the. Thebanst suspected of exhum- 
ing the body of Polynicius, exclaim: "We are 
prepared to prove our innocence, by handling 
heated irons, or walking on the flames." This 
ordeal and the secret of enduring it, survived the 
decline of Polytheism.^ 

* Vie de Zoroastre. Zenda-vetta, tome i, partis ii^ pp. 32, 33. 

t Sophocl, Antigon.y v. 274. 

t Simplicus was elevated to the papal throne a.d. 497. , He 
was previously married, but he separated himself from his wife, 
although she lived in the house with him. This circumstance 
having given birth to some scandalous reports, the lady resolved 
to prove her innocence by the ordeal of^ fire ; and, for this pur- 
pose, chose a solemn day, and, in the presence o^ the assemoled 
people, carried fire in her hands, and threw it upon her clothes 
without their being in the smallest degree damaged. She then 
placed some of the fire on the clothes of her husband with the 
•ame effect, and addressed him in the following words : " Receive 
this fire, which will not burn you, in order to convince our ene- 
mies that our hearts are as inaccessible to the fire of nuptial in- 
tercourse as our clothes are to the action of these burning coals." 
This apparent miracle astonished all who witnessed it, and at 
once silenced the calumnjr. After what has been said upon the 
power of walking on burning bodies, and the fact that the forma- 
tion of cloth with asbestos, and the property of rendering common 
cloth incombustible by soaking it in a conqentrated solution of 
alum, were known long before the above period, we can have no 
difficulty in explaining the assumed miracle, 

It is melanctioly to know that this custom had been trans- 
planted from the pagan temples into the Christian churches. At 
the same time, it is gratifying to find, that in the year 840, the 
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PacbTmems* asserts, that he saw several ao 
Cttsed persons acquit themselves, by handling red- 
hot irons, without receiving injury. At Dydmo- 
theque,t a wife was ordered by her husband to 
submit to this tria], to clear herself irom injurious 
suspicions. These were well founded, as the wom- 
an confessed to the bishop. By his advice she 
consented to Hft the red-hot iron ; and having tar- 
ried it three times round a chair, at her husband's 
desire, she placed it upon the chair, which imme- 
diately took fire. The husband no longer doubted 
the fidelity of his wife. Cantacuzene relates th« 
fact as a miracle, we quote it as a proof of the wise 
instructions and indulgent connivance of the bishop. 

In 1065, some Angevin monks, in a lawsuit, pro- 
duced as a witness an old man, who, in the midst 
of the Great Church of Angers, was subjected to 
the ordeal of boiling water. The monks declared 
the water in the caldron to be heated to an ex- 
traordinary degree ;| the witness confirmed the 

learned Agoband, Archbishop of Lyons, pronounced ordeals to be 
tempting God, and contrary to his law, as well as to the precepts 
of charity. They had been previously condemned by the Council 
of Worms in 829 ; and they were also proscribed by Gregory the 
Great. In England, they were suppressed by Act of Parliament, 
in the third year of the reign of Henry III.* There were three 
ordeals, or, as they were also termeci, vulgar purgations ; namely, 
one by fire, in which the accused person either placed his hand 
on red-hot iron, or walked barefoot over it ; another by boiling 
water, into which the supposed culprit plunged his bared arm, to 
take out a stone at the bottom of the vessel ; and a third by cold 
water, in which, if the person was drowned, he was pronounced 
guilty. The last was chiefly used for the trial of witches, and 
was resorted to long after the law for the suppression of ordeals 
was passed. — Ed. 

* Pachym., lib. i., cap. xii. 

t Toward the year 1340, of our era. — ^Cantacuzene, lib. iii, 
cap. 27. . ' 

t Water, unless it contain common salt, or some other saline 
substance, can not be heated above 212o Fahr# ; so that this very 
declaration displayed a disposition to mislead the ig^norant spec- 

* Johnson's EHgliah Cammt, «.i>. 1065, 
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truth of his testimony, by coming out of it unin- 
jured. At the commencement of the same cen> 
tury, the Deacon Poppon, desirous to win Sweyn 
II., King of Denmark, and the Danes back to 
Christianity, thrust his hand tmd arm, bared to the 
elbow, into a gauntlet heated to a white heat, car- 
ried it through the assembled Danes, and, having 
laid it at the feet of the prince, appeared quite 
unscathed.* 

Harold, pretending to be the son of Magnus, 
King of Norway ,t and as such claiming the succes- 
sion, he was required to prove his birth by the 
fiery ordeal. He submitted to it, and walked over 
red-hot iron with impunity. 

Two centuries later, Albertus Magnusj: described 
two processes, by which a transient incombustibil- 
ity might be imparted to the body of a man. A 
writer of the sixteenth centuTy§ pretends that it is 
suificient to wash the hands in wine lees, and sub- 

tators by enhancing the severity of the ordeal. Fluids that boil 
at a low temperature may have been substituted for water ; and, 
as Sir David Brewster properly remarks, " even when the fluid 
requires a high temperature to boil, it may have other properties, 
which enable us to plunge our hands into it with impunity." He 
details a fact, mentioned to him by Mr. Davenport, who saw one 
of the workmen in the King's Dock at Chatnam, immerse his 
arm in boiling tar ; and Mr. Davenport immersed his forefinger 
in it, and moved it about for some time " before the heat became 
inconvenient." Now tar does not boil at a lower temperature 
than 220°, or eight degrees above that of boiling water ; and the 
phenomenon can only be explained by the fact that tar is a worse 
conductor of heat than water, and altogether a bad conductor. 
Mr. Davenport ascribes this non-coiiducting power of the boiling 
tar to the abundant volatile matter which is evolved ** carrying 
off rapidly the caloric in a latent state, and intervening between 
the tar and the skin, so as to prevent the more rapid conununica- 
tion of heat."*— Ed. 

* Saxo-Grammat., Hist. Ddn.^ lib. x. 

t Died in 1047.— Saxo-Grammat, Hist. Dan., lib. xiii. 

X Albert., De mirafnlibus mvndi. 

^ £. Taboureau, Desfaux sorciers. 

* Brewster's Letters on Jfatural Magic, p. 308. 
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sequently to steep tbem in fresh water, in order to 
allow a stream of molten lead to pass over tbem 
without injury. His assertion that he -proved it 
experimentally upon himself may be doubted. 

The charlatans who plunge their hands into 
molten lead may deceiye our eyes by substituting 
for lead a composition of the same color, which 
becomes liquid at a very moderate heat ; such is 
the fusible metal of Darcet.* Were it necessary, 
I believe that science could also readily furnish an 
easily fusible metal, outwardly resembling copper 
or bronze. From science also may be derived the 
secret of giving the appearance of ebullition to a 
moderately heated fluid. . But judicial or religious 
ordeals have not always been in the hands of men 
disposed to favor deceit. In that of the red-hot 
iron, it is not easy to conceive fraud ; and the se- 
cret of nullifying its effects has ever been as uni- 
versal as its use. The knowledge of it has also 
been widely extended. One of the Eastern Tales 
we have so often quoted, mentions a man, of the 
inferior classes, who plunged his hand into the fire 
and handled red-hot iron without being burned.f 

* The fusible metal is a compound of mercury, tin, and bis- 
muth, and resembles lead in its color. It melts at so low a tem- 
perature, that a tea-spoon made of it dissolves in a cup of hot tea. 
It was most probably this metal, in a fused state, which Richard- 
son, an Enghsh juggler in the end of the seventh century, poured 
upon his tongue instead of melted lead, which he professed to 
employ. We are not informed what he substituted for melted 
glass and burning coals, which he appeared to chew. A conjurer, 
who exhibited himself ten or twelve years abo in the metropolis, 
excited much astonishment by swallowing phosphorus. I am of 
opinion that this was effected by instantly closing the mouth, so 
as to prevent the ignition of the phosphorus ; and in a few min- 
utes afterward) on leaving the room, which he always did after 
the feat, he ejected it from his stomach, by causing vomiting. 
Phosphorus does not inflame unless it be exposed to the action 
of the air.— Ed. 

t Contet inedUs dct Mille et une Nuit$ (Paris, 1828), tome iiL, 
pp. 436, 437. 
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We discover the same secret in two different parts 
of Africa. In the country of the Caffres and in 
Loango, some Portuguese travelers saw the ac- 
cused called on to justify themselves, by tiatking 
hold of red-hot iron. It is a law among the lolofis,* 
that, when a man denies a ciime imputed to him, 
a red-hot iron shall be applied to his tongue, and 
according as the fire affects him, he is declared 
culpable or innocent ; but all the accused are not 
condemned. 

How is it then, that the secret of resisting this 
ordeal is still so imperfectly known to European 
philosophers, notwithstanding our intercourse with 
Hindostan, where it certainly exists ? In our own 
days, men, claiming to be considered incombusti- 
ble, have submitted their experiments to the in- 
spection of the most enlightened men in France 
with as much confidence as a mere popular exhi- 
bition. 

Uncertainty on this point must soon end. While 
this invulnerability has been, by several leai-ned 
men, ascribed to long habit, and a peculiar organ- 
ization. Doctor Semintini proposes, as the solution 
of the problem, the probable interposition of some 
foreign substance between the skin and the glow- 
ing body : he has ascertained, that a saturated so- 
lution of alum preserves any part strongly impreg- 
nated with it from the action of fire, particularly 
if the skin is rubbed with soap after the application 
of the alum.t He states that, by means of this 

* 6. Mollien, Voyagt dant Vinterifiur de rA/rique, du Senegal^ et 
de la Gamble, tome i., p. 105. 

t Xhis opinion is highly probable, as we are informed by Beck- 
mann, that, in Catholic countries, where the ordeal by nre was 
takei) as the exculpatory e^vidence of crime, the accused person 
was placed three days and three nights under the care of the 
priests, both before and after the trial, in order, it was ailedged, 
to prevent him from preparing his hands by art. His hands were 
covered up, and the coverings sealed during the three days which 
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preparatioii, he repeated, on his own person, the 
experunents of the incombustible men. 

This process, the efficiency of which has been 
tested and confinned by recent experiments, was 
probably the same as made use of by (he ancients, 
since they also employed inert materials to enable 
them to encounter the flames. 

Independently of the art of spinning and weaving 
the asbestos, which was carried so fer as to sur- 
prise the ignorant by apparent miracles wrought 
with its ageucy, tbe ancients were acquainted with 
the fact, that wood, saturated with alum, was capa- 
ble of withstanding the flames for a length of time. 
Such was the wooden tower raised by Archelaust 
in the Pireus, which Sylla in vain attempted to 
bum ; and which, if we can credit the historian 
Quadrigarius, was rendered incombustible by Ar- 
chelaus haying taken care to impregnate the wood 
of which it was constructed with alum.j: The 
wooden tower of larch-wood, which Caesar found 
it impossible to set on flre,§ must have been pre- 
served by a similar precaution. This was also, 
without doubt, the secret of the wood made use of 
in Turkistan, which preserved the houses built of 
it from fire. 1 1 We are acquainted with no species 
of incombustible wood : consequently the opinion 

preceded and followed the ordeal. " It is highly probable," says 
Beckmann, " that during the three first days, the preventive was 
applied to those persons whom they (the priests) wished to ap- 
pear innocent : and that the three days after the trial were requi- 
site to let the hands resume their natural appearance." When 
the ordeal was abolished, and this art became valueless, the secret 
was lost. — Ed.— Beckm.,Hi»/. of Inventions ^ trans., vol. iii., p. 281. 

* Essai 8ur la Physiohgie Ehtmaine, par G. Grimaud et V. C. 
Durocher, Paris, 1826, p. 76. 

t A king of Cappadocia, who was conquered by Sylla asa pun- 
ishment for assisting Mitfaridates. — Ed. 

t A. Claud., QuMbrigar. AnnaL, lib. xii., apud. A. GelL, lib. xv., 
c»P- i- $ Vitruv. de architect.f lib. ii., cap. ix. 

11 Histoire de Genginhem,y p. 144. - 
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prevailing in Asia, Greece, and Gaul respecting 
the existence of this marvelous quality in the 
larch,* or any other tree, only served, under the 
veil of a pretended miracle, to conceal a real and 
valuable secret, the exclusive possession of which 
was thus secured. 



; CHAPTER XVI. 

Secrets to work upon the Senses of Animals. — Ancient and 
I modern Examples.— Of the Power of Harmony.— The power 

I of good Treatment.— Crocodiles and Snakes tamed. — Reptiles 

whose Venom can either be Destroyed or Extracted. — Ancient 
PsyllL— The Faculty which they possessed of braving the Bites 
of Serpents put beyond Doubt, "by the frequent recent and re- 
peated Experiments in Egypt.— This Faculty proceeds from 
odoriferous Emanations, whicn afifect the Senses of the Reptiles, 
I and escape those of Man. 

r* Almost as teirible in their effects as fire, and 

^ often raore difficult to avoid, are venomous reptiles 

and ferocious animals : it may be asked, do they 
lose their power to injure at the command of a 
man aided by a supernatural science ? Many of 
the recitals of the ancients upon this subject have 
aroused the incredulity of the moderns. The his- 
tory of Orpheus passes with many for a pleasing 
allegory ; and it was believed that those men, those 
Manades who played with tigers and panthers, and 
who, in the representations of the initiations, han- 
dled serpents with impunity, were merely jugglers. 
It is not, however, denied that there existed oc- 
cult methods of acting on animals who are fi*ee 
from our empire by their natural independance. 
The odor of catmint,^ and that of marunifX exer- 

* Abies lariXf a native of Europe, Russia, and Siberia. — Eo. 

t Nepeta cataria, a perennial plant, common on gravelly and 
chalky banks, and on road sides, flowering in July. It is a soft, 
hoary plant, with the upper part of the flower white, but the 
lower lip spotted with ctimson. The whole plant exhales a strong, 
pungent odor, peculiarly grateful to cats. — Eo. 

X Teucrium marwn, cat-thyme, a native of the shores of the 

I. u 
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cises so powerful an influence on the sense of smell* 
ing of cats, particularly in warm climates, that it ap- 
pears marvelous to any one who witnesses the ef- 
fects of it for the first time. It is easy to take ad- 
vantage of these and similar plants for enticing the 
animals whom they affect. If we may believe an- 
cient observers, the elephant loves sweet odors, 
such as those of flowers and perfumes,* and she- 
goats of the Caucasus are so delighted with the 
odor of cinnamon, that they will eagerly follow the 
hand which presents it to them.f In London, at 
this day, some men possess the art of enticing rats 
from their holes, and constraining them, in broad day, 
to enter into a rat-trap : the charm consists in some 
of the straw, placed in the ti-ap, saturated with the 
oil of cumin,J and of anis.§ In the last century, a 
man might have been seen walking covered with a 
swarnf of bees, which spread themselves over his 
hands and face, and seemed to have forgotten the 
use of their wings and their stings. It is probable 
that this secret resembled that which we have 
pointed out. 

Exposure to ferocious beasts was an ordeal used 
in the Roman Empire; consequently, secrets prop- 
er for lulling the ferocity of ravenous animals were, 
most probably, well known. Maricus, who, under 
Vitellius, endeavored to restore the Gauls to free- 
Mediterranean. Cats are so fond of the odor of this marumf that 
they tear the plant when they meet with it. Our author might 
have added valerian to his list of plants. — En. 

* iElian, DeNat. Antm., lib. i, cap. zxzviii ; lib. ziii., cap, viii. 

t Pfailostrat., Vit. ApoWm,, lib. iii., cap. i. 

i Cuminum cyminum, a native of Upper Egypt, and cultivated 
in Sicily and Malta. The fruit resembles carraway, and has a 
powerful aromatic odor, depending on its volatile oil, the odor of 
which is not agreeable to men, although extremely delightful to 
rats. — Ed. 

6 Pimpinella amstmij a native of Scio, Egypt, and Asia. The 
volatile oil has a powerful, yet not unpleasant aromatic odor. It 
is poisonous to pigeons. — £d. 
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dom, passed himself off for a god. Being captured 
in battle, he was delivered up to wild beasts ; but 
be received no injury from them : an event which 
appeared to confirm his pretensions, until Vitellius 
caused him to be devoured.* The Egyptian Sera- 
piont predicted a similar death to Caracalla ; a 
famished lion was let loose upon the prophet ; he 
presented his hand to the animal, who retired with- 
out injuring him. Another ordeal, however, proved 
fatal to him4 When wild beasts were let loose 
upon Thecles, some of the women having thrown 
upon him spikenard, § others cassia,|| a third set 
precious aromatics, and a fourth perfumed oil, the 
beasts were as if overcome with sleep, and The- 
cles escaped untouched. This recital, borrowed 
from a work which dates from the commencement 
of Christianity, is probably founded on a real inci- 

♦ Tacit, Histor., lib. ii., cap. Ixi. 

t Serapion was a physician of Alexandria, in the third century. 
His prediction was arawn forth by the vices and cruelties of Car- 
acalla, who. in consequence of a joke, which likened him to 
CEdipus ana his wife to Jocasta, slanghtered many thousands at 
AJezandria. He was assassinated at Edessa, by Macrinus, a.d. 
217, in the forty-third year of his age. The author, therefore, 
labors under a mistake m attributing his death to an ordeal. — Ed. 

t Xiphilin. in Anton. Caracal. 

i Spikenard, Nardastachys latamanti of De CandoUe, the Nard 
of the Bible, and the Nardo-stachys of the ancients. It is known 
in India by the name bal-chur. It is a mountain plant, belonging 
to the natural order, valerianaceae, and has a close affinity to the 
Celtic valerian, which is found on the mountains of Austria ; 
whence it is. exported to Egypt on account of its powerful yet 
agreeable odor, for perfuming baths. In India, the iatamansi is 
us6d for scenting oils and perfumes.— Ed. 

II The name cassia is here probably intended for cinnamon, as 
the oil of the laurus cassia has not an agreeable odor. The term 
kaschu-manis, sweet wood, derived from two Malayan words, is 
freauentlv used for cinnamon in India. The wood of the tree, 
without being barked, was anciently carried into Greece by the 
Phcenicians, who, at the same time, probably also imported the 
oil ; and it is more likely that, in the ceremony referred to in the 
text, neither the spikenard nor the cinnamon was used, but merely 
the volatile oil of these plants.— Ed. 
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dent ; and affords a proof that the use of penetra- 
ting odors has sometimes been able to save the 
wretches condemned to satiate the hunger of car- 
nivorous animals. From arfact related with some 
details by Athenaeus, it would appear that, in 
Egypt, the juice of the citron, taken internally, 
was used to work this assumed miracle. The ex- 
periment th9,t be relates is the more striking, as, 
on repeating it, one of the wretches who bad es- 
caped death was permitted to use this precaution, 
a tavor which was denied to another. The first 
was spared by the ferocious beasts ; the second 
perished, being immediately torn to pieces.* It 
may be rationally doubted whether the citron has 
ever been thus efficacious ; but the rind might 
serve to inclose more powerful ingredients.t Ac- 
cording to iElian a coating of elephant's grease is 
an infallible preservative ; J the odor — as penetra- 
ting as it is fetid — ^peculiar to the carcass of this 
great quadruped, renders this less incredible. A 
similar secret will doubtless explain the security 
of the jugglers who, says Tertullian, are seen, in 
public places, exposed to the fury of ferocious 
beasts, whose bites they defy and avoid with won- 
derful agility. Firmus, who was invested for a 
time with the imperial purple at Alexandria, swam 
among crocodiles with impunity : it is supposed 
that he owed this preservation to the odor of the 
crocodile's grease with which he had rubbed his 
body.§ It is probable that the knowledge of an 

* Athen., lib. iii., cap. v. 

t The juice of the citrus medica is not unlike that of the or- 
ange. The odor of the rind is grateful, but not very powerful ; it 
is therefore more probable that the fruit, after the abstraction of 
the juice, was filled with strong odors, than that the juice of the 
fruit itself, taken internally, was employed for the purpose men« 
tioned in the text.— Ed. 

t -^lian, De Nat. Animal^ lib. i., cap. xxxvii. 

^ Vospic. in Firmo. 
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analogous secret having become coninion, was the 
cause of a similar ordeal formerly employed in 
Hindostan falling into disuse. The accused was 
obliged, in the presence of Bramins, to swim across 
a river frequented by the moudela (crocodile) ; and 
was only absolved when he escaped from the jaws 
of this amphibious animal.* The Mexican priests 
rubbed the body with a pomade, to which they 
attributed magical virtues ; and at night they wan- 
dered in desert places, without fearing ferocious 
beasts, the odor of this unguent keeping them at a 
distance. There still exists a method of making 
animals, generally formidable, follow any one with- 
out danger: a feat commonly practiced by men 
who make a trade of enticing away -dogs for sale 
to supply anatomists; and sometimes by hunters, 
who wish to allure wolves into a snare. It con- 
sists in striking the sense of the male by odors 
resembling the emanations which the female ex- 
hales in the time of rutting. It has been men- 
tioned in detail, by one of the most original and 
the most philosophical writers of the sixteenth 
century.t Galenf has also mentioned it; but it 
Was knovni long before the time of that celebrated 

* Paulin de St. BartWlemi, Vmfoge, 4«., vol. i., p. 428. The 
crocodile of the Ganges differs from that of the Nile, and is placed 
by Cuvier in that division of the tribe named Glaviales ; but it is 
equally voracious fcs the Egyptian reptila As the Egyptian priests 
possessed the secret of tammg their crocodiles, it is not improb- 
able that the Bramins also tamed the moudela. The ordeal men- 
tioned in the text was performed in their presence; and when 
they were desirous of exculpating the accused, a part of the river 
containing the tame crocodile might be selected. The tame croco- 
diles in Egypt were fed with cakes and sweetmeats ; and rings 
and precious stones were hung in the opercula of their ears, which 
were pierced for the purpose, and their forefeet adorned with 
bracelets, when they were presented for the veneration of the 
people ; a demonstrative proof of the tameness to which they 
were reduced. — Ed. 

t Rabelais, Hist, de Gargantua et de Pantagruel, lib. i., chap. xxii. 

X Galen, lib. i., Aphorismt xxii. 
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physician. In the temple of Olympus, a bronze 
horse was exhibited, at the sight of which real 
horses experienced the most violent emotions, 
^lian judiciously observes that the most perfect 
art could not imitate nature sufficiently well to 
produce so strong an illusion ; like Pliny and Pau- 
saniaSy* he consequently affirms, that in the casting 
of the statue, a magician had thrown some hippo- 
manes upon it ; and thus we have the secret of the 
apparent miracle. Every time they desired to 
work it, they duly covered the bronze with liquid 
hippomanes, or with a drug which exhaled the 
odor of it.t 

A similar artifice attracted the bulls toward the 
brazen heifei:, the master-piece of Myron, as it is 
not probable that these animals were sensible of 
the beauty of the sculpture : a leas perfect repre- 
sentation would, under similar circumstances, have 
equally provoked their desires. 

The same secret shows, perhaps, the origin of 
the dream by which, it was said, a mortal favored 
by the gods drew after him lions and tigers, who 
were thus deprived of their ferocity. This miracle 
has been attributed more generally to the power 
of music. Plato assures us that song and melody 
can tame savage animals, and even reptiles.:^ We 
might be tempted to believe that, in this case, the 
philosopher had allowed himself to be governed 

* Pausanias, EHac.t lib. i., cap. xxvii. — Plin., Hist. Nat.^ lib. 
xxviii., cap. ii. — ^lian, De Nat. Animal, lib. xiv., cap. xviii. 

t The hippomanes is a plant which grows in Arcadia— by which 
young coursers and swift mares are excited to furious desires. — 
(Theocrit., Eidyll, il, vers. 48, 49.) Junius Philargyrus (in Geor- 
gic, lib. iii., V. 280) confines the effect of this plant to the mares 
who eat of it. Nevertheless, perhaps, the odor which this vege- 
table exhaled was the principal of its properties, and the^ were 
enabled to make use ofittowork the assumed miracle which hat 
been noticed. 

t Plato, De Rep., lib. ii. 
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by the not very philosophic liveliness of his imagi- 
nation, or that he had only repeated an opinion^ 
which we might suppose was not received from 
nor founded upon observation. The charm of 
music, however, has consoled elephants in their 
captivity, when they have fallen into the power of 
man ; and, in their domestic state, the execution 
of measured airs and harmonized chords is suffi- 
cient, it is said, to make them stand erect upon 
their hind legs.* In Libya, savage mares are so 
sensible to music, that it has been used as a method 
of taming them.t Even some fish, we are told, 
are BOt free from its po\^er, and it has made the 
capture of them much more easy ;{ and moderns, 
less disposed to be credulous, are nevertheless 
forced, to acknowledge the power which music 
exercises over tortoises and spiders.§ Its influence 
over elephants has been frequently verified before 
our eyes, in public exhibitions. A traveler has 
also informed us that he saw, with surprise, the 
cumbrous hippopotamus so delighted by the meas* 
ured noise of a war-march, as to follow the drums, 
swimming the whole length of a river. Large liz- 
ards and iguanos are still more susceptible of har- 
monious sounds. A song, and even soft and meas- 
ured whistling, have more than once been able to 
stop them, until they were under the hand of the 
hunter. II 

* .£Iian, De Nat. Animaltt lib. zii., cap. xliv. ; lib. ii., cap. ii. * 

t 76., lib. xii., cap. xliv. 

t Ib.t lib. vi., cap. xxzi., xxxii. It is perhaps on this account 
that fishermen, who are generally extremely superstitious, sing a 
peculiar crone in dredging oysters. — Ed. % 

^ We are not aware of the ground upon which this remark of 
our author is founded ; as the organ of hearing in spiders has not 
been discovered, and that of the tortoise is not well adapted for 
the delicacy of musical sounds. — Eo. 

II Lac^p^de, Histoire Naturelle des Quadrupedes Ovipares^ art. 
Jguane, — rournier-Pescay, Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicates, art. 
Mtuique, 
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Cats, who ai^ overcome or frightened hy sounds 
that are too piercing, are agreeably affected by 
music, if the softness of its modulations are propor- 
tionate to the susceptibility of their organs. Dogs, 
on the contraiy, appear to be sensible to none but 
mournful music. Loud and piercing sounds draw 
from them only prolonged bowlings. 

In a temple, a lyre, which passed for that of 
Orpheus, was preserved; an amateur bought it, 
persuaded that in touching it he should, like the 
first possessor of the instrument, see animals run- 
ning round him charmed by the melody. He made 
a trial of it in a remote^place, and soon perished, 
having been torn to pieces by savage dogs.* It 
was not only, as Lucian pretends, his presumption 
which cost him his life, but his imprudence ; and 
the forgetfulness of a physical effect which daily 
experience recalls to our recollection, and which 
would place the life of an organ-player in danger, 
if out of the reach of succor. He made the harsh 
sounds of his instrument to resound in the midst of 
a troop of wild dogs-t 

* Lucian. . . . ** Contre vn Ignorant qui achetait beavetmp de lA- 
vns.*' CEuvm couq^eUs de Lucien, tome ir., pp. 274-276. 

t The influence of loud and harsh sounds on dogs is well ex- 
emplified in the following anecdote, recorded by Sir David Brew- 
ster, in his Letten on Natural Magic: "When peace was pro- 
claimed in London, in 1G97, two troops of horse were dismounted, 
and drawn up in line in order to fire their volleys. Opposite the 
center of the line was the door of a butcher's shop, where there 
was a large mastiff dog of great courage. The dog was sleeping 
by the fire ; but when the first volley was discharged, it immedi- 
ately started up, ran into another room, and hid itself under a 
bed. On the firing of the second volley, the dog rose, ran sev« 
eral times about the room, trembling violently, and apparently in 
great agony. When the third volley was fired, the dog ran about 
once or twice with great violence, and instantly fell down dead, 
throwing up blood from the mouth and nose." (p. 216.) It may 
be said, that the dog, in this instance, might have been dreaming, 
and connected the noise of the firing with some incident in bis 
dream sufficient to excite great alarm ; but we are told that he 
was a dog of great courage, and although he might be greatly 
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The influence of modulated sounds upon ani- 
mals must have heen more studied formerly than 
it is in the present day ; the fexperiments were 
more varied, and their results more extended. 
Let us remember that, in the temples, they sought 
out and tried every method of working what they 
desired to be regarded as miracles ; and what won- 
der could be more seducing or more worthy of be- 
ing represented in the celebration of those myste- 
ries, of which Orpheus was one of the principal 
founders, than that which realized the brilliant 
miracle of that musician 1 

We are ignoi*ant how far the moral development 
of animals extends. We, who in our relations 
with them, obtain every thing by terror, by con- 
straint, by hardship, and by punishments, rarely 
or never seek to know what may be obtained from 
them by mildness, by caresses, or by amiable feel- 
ings. We seem practically to follow the absurd 
opinion of Descartes : we treat animals as if they 
were only machines. Less enlightened nations 
than ourselves treat them as sensible beings, as 
creatures not less susceptible of kindness than men 
— ^beings who may be led by good treatment, and 
by that part of their feelings and affections of 
which these nations know how to take advantage. 
What can be thus obtained, renders probable all 
that ancient authors have related of savage animals 
which have become domesticated, and have even 
been rendered affectionate. Cynocephali have lost 
their love of unsettled independence, and bulls their 
wild and suspicious temper ; even lions and eagles 
have lowered their pride, and exchanged it for a 

agitated on being awakened by the firing, yet it is not likely that 
this alarm would continue to such an extent as to cause death. 
We must, therefore, refer it to the great susceptibility of dogs for 
sound, and the effect of so loud a concussion of the air on his 
nervous system. — Ed. 
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submissive attachment to the man from whom they 
have received kindness.* 

Goats and crows were brought into the temples 
to declare the oracles ; but the learned animals that 
are frequently offered to public curiosity show us 
what part of the will of Heaven charlatanism could 
draw from these singular interpreters. 

We may hesitate, therefore, before denying the 
existence of the tamed tigers, which so many tra- 
ditions inform us figured in the fetes of Bacchus ; 
and which, bred at Thebes, attended in the tem- 
ples of that god, opening and closing their fright- 
ful jaws, that there might be poured into their 
throats, at long intervals, draughts of wine,t with 
which prudence probably mixed some soporific 
drugs. 

* iClian, De Nat, Animal.^ lib. ii., cap. zl. ; lib. v., cap. xxxix.; 
lib. vi., cap. x. ; lib. xii., cap. xxiii The editor saw the exhibi- 
tion of Yaa Amburgh, when he visited London in 1843. He fear- 
lessly entered the grated boxes or dens containing tigers and other 
savage animals, who seemed to regard him with no evil inten- 
tions ; and, indeed, were completely submissive to his control. 
The method which this man employed to tame these animals is 
not known ; but it is probable that it was partly gratitude and 
partly fear which hela them in submission. He regularly fed 
them himself, and their .hunger was well satiated before his pub- 
lic exhibitions. The ferociousness of wild carnivorous animals 
may be regarded as a gift of Providence, to enable them to obtain 
their subsistence. They occasionally fight with each other, and 
the conquered may even be devoured by the conqueror ; but it 
does not follow that their dispositions are naturally cruel, or that 
the ferocity which they display is exerted for other purposes than 
in procuring their prey wnen hanger prompts, ilven animale 
usually supposed to have a natural enmity to each other, as the 
hawk and tne linnet, if well fed, display no disposition to exert 
animosity. A striking proof of this remark is daily exhibited in 
the streets of London, by a person who has a cage containing 
cats, mice, hawks, linnets, rabbits, and various other animals, 
living together in perfect amity;. It is therefore very possible 
that a man, being exposed to wild beasts, soon after they have 
been well fed, would remain unattacked ; and thus an apparent 
miracle be produced.— Ep. 

t " Eimectant que cibuSf futo que horrenda MupinatU ora mer9,** 
(Stat., Thebaid„m. vii., vers. 575, 576.) 
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The employment of carrier-pigeons did not take 
its rise in civilized Europe ; its antiquity is so great 
in the East, that the national writers affiim it was 
used in the Pantapole of Palestine. Among the 
Arabs two months were sufficient for the educa^ 
tion of a pigeon : bad treatment had no part in it; 
and the pigeons were so well brought up, that, ac- 
cording to the direction in which they were placed, 
they earned messages to three different places.* 

[ The Greeks were not ignorant of this art. A dove 

flew from Pisa to the isle of iEgina, to announce 
So the father of Taurosthenus the victory which 
that wrestler had won, the same day, in the Olym- 
pic games. This fact, though not common, ap- 
peared too simple for the friends of the marvelous I 
In detailing the event, instead of the winged mes- 

; senger they substituted a phantom, an apparition.f. 

) Ancient history informs us of more than one vic- 

tory, the news of which had arrived almost at the 
moment in which it was accomplished ; and, prob- 
ably by an analogous process, even in places dis- 
tant from that in which the battle had been fought. 
The means of communication being kept secret, 
its rapidity appeared a miracle due to the inter- 
vention of some supernatural agent. 

If it were proposed to a European to tame a 
crocodile, and if he undertook the task, he would 
probably employ hunger and the privation of sleep ; 
iind he would endeavor to weaken the animal un- 
til he rendered him docile or incapable of resist- 

* The Carrier-J}ove (translated from the Arabic, by Sylvester de 
Sacy, in 8vo., Paris, 1805), pp. 36, 52, 74. 

t ^Uan» Var^ffist., lib. ix., cap. ii,— Pausanias, Eliac., lib. il, 
cap. ix. In the last days of the Roman republic, Hirtius em- 
ployed the same method to communicate his movements to Be- 
f cimus Brutus, besieged in Modena. (Frorltin.. Stra.^ lib. iii., cap. 

I xiii.) The impatience of swallows to fly back to their nests has 

Housed them to be employed in a similar manner. Pliny has 
quoted two examples of it. {Hist. N(t$„ lib. z., cap. xxv.) 
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ance. Would he succeed 1 We may reply in the 
negative. Mr. Laing* saw, at the house of the 
King of the Soulinaas,! a tamed crocodile as gentle 
as a dog ; but this animal was a prisoner, shut up in 
a pond in the palace. Would it not, we may in- 
quire, i-egain its natural ferocity were it set at lib- 
erty ] The Scheik of Suakemf having caught a 
young crocodile, tamed it, and kept it in a pond 
near the sea. The animal grew very large, but 
did not lose its docility ; the prince placed himself 
upon its back, and was carried a distance of more 
than three hundred steps by it.§ In the isle of 
Sumatra, in 1823, an immense crocodile establish- 
ed itself at the mouth of the Beaujang; it had 
chased away all the other crocodiles, and devoui> 
ed all those who ventured to return. The inhabi- 
tants rendered it divine homage, and respectfully 
supplied it with food, " Pass," said they to the 
English missionaries who relate the fact, and who 
seemed afraid to approach the formidable amphibi- 
ous creature, " pass on, our god is merciful.*' In 
fact, it peaceably regarded the Europeans' boat, 
without giving any signs either of fear or anger, or 
of a wish to attack it.|l This trait recalls to recol- 
lection the sacred crocodiles which the people of 
Upper Egypt worshiped. We might ask, is that 

* Laing, Travels 4mumg the Timmmiet, the Kwranko, mnd thm 
Soulimanaf p. 353. 

t The Sonliroas are a negro race, occupying the country near 
the rirer loliba, on the coast of Sierra Leone. They are a short* 
muscular, and warlike people. — Ed. 

t A sea-port town in Nutia, on the west coast of the Red S6a. 
—Ed. 

^ Vincent le Blanc, Voyages, l^re partie, chap, ix., tome I, 
p. 39. 

If John Anderson, missionary to the eastern side of Sumatra, 
in the year 1823. — N<mveUes Annalea dee Voyages^ tome xxx., p. 
260. The crocodile of the Ganges is also very easy to tame. — 
Voyages aux Indes OrientaleSf by P. Paulin de Saint Barth^lemii 
tome iii., pp. ^81, 282, note. 
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a fact? can it be possible? Did not the priests 

) every day run the chance of becoming the prey 

^ of their divinities, of ponderous and fierce animals, 

formidable on the earth, and still more so in the 

water ] Far from this being the case, we see how 

easy it is to tame the worshiped animals, who, thus 

reassured, by long experience, against the fear of 

the aggressions of man and the anxiety of want, 

lose their savage instinct. There was, therefore, 

t probably little exaggeration in what was said of 

the sacred crocodiles by a disciple of the Egyp- 

' tian priests : ** The soukh-oos is kind, for he never 

harms any animal."* 

* Damasc., Isidori Vit. cm, PhoHum. Bibl.^ cod. 242. Soukh-oos : 
this name, according to M. Oeoffroy de St. Hilaire, designated a 
distinct species of crocodile. The Egyptians detested the croco- 
\ dile T^emMtA, a voracious animal, which caused them to suffer 

) frequent injuries ; but they liked the soukh, a species of a less 

size, rarely terrible to men, and which, showing itself on earth 
before all the other crocodiles^ at the swelling of the Nile, 
seemed to announce and to bring the benevolent inundation, 
of which it became the sacred symbol. Upon the banks of the 
Ganges the Indians also di^inguished two species of crocodiles, 
one ferocious and carnivorous, the other perfectly innocent, 
(^lian, Dt Nat. Anitn., lib. xii., cap. zli.) 

The reptile thus worshiped is supposed by M. Geoffroy de St. 
Hilaire not to have been the common crocodile, Crocodilus vul- 
garitf the T'emsah of the Egyptians, but the Monitor, or Suchus ; 
an opinion, however, which Cuvier combats, because he affirms 
that the monitor is as ferocious as the common crocodile. In 
ancient Egypt, the crocodile was one of the symbols of Typhon, 
the evil deity ; and some of the bronzes bear the representation 
of a man, supposed to be Horus Twhose father, Isis, was slain by 
Typhon), standing on a crocodile. The tame crocodiles, as 
stated in a former note, were daily fed with roasted meat and 
cakes, and had occasionally mulled wine poured down their 
throats. Their ears were ornamented with rings of gold and 
precious stones, and their forefeet adorned with bracelets. As 
I such was the treatment of the sacred crocodiles, there is no 

I difficulty in accounting for their docility. The most ferocious 

animals will not attack their ordinary prey, when well fed. The 
following account is given of a tame alligator, in a private letter, 
quoted in a review of the Erpetotogie GenereUe, and afifords an ex- 
cellent proof of the foregoing remark. The writer, having ridden 
a considerable distance to a village about eight miles from Kur- 
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The agility of the movements of serpents ; the 
enormous strength of these reptiles ; the difficulty 
of distinguishing at the first glance those whose 
bite is not venomous from those which are poison- 
ous, is sufficient to explain the fear and horror 

racbee, in Scinde, and feeling thirsty, went to a pool to procure 
some water. " When I got to the edge," says ne, " the guide 
who was with me pointed out something in the water, wmch I 
had myself taken to be the stump of a tree ; and although I had 
my glasses on, I looked at it for some time before I found that I 
was standing within three feet of an immense alligator. I then 
perceived that the swamp was crowded with them, although 
they were all lying in the mud so perfectly motionless that a 
hundred people might have passed without observing them. The 
guide laughed at the start 1 gave, and told me that they were 
quite harmless, having been tamed by a saint, a man of great 
piety, whose tomb was to be seen on a hill close by ; and that 
they continued to obey the orders of a number of Fakeers, who 
lived around the tomb. I proceeded to the village immediately, 
and got some of the Fakeers to come down to the water with a 
sheep. One of them then went close to the water with a long 
stick, with which he struck the ground, and called to the alli- 
gators, which immediately came crawling out of the water, great 
and small together, and lav down on the bank all around him. 
The sheep was then killed and quartered ; and while this was 
going on, the reptiles continued crawling until they had made a 
complete ring around us. The Fakeer kept walking about with- 
in the circle, and if any one attempted to encroach, he rapped it 
unmercifully on the snout with his stick, and drove it backward. 
Not one of them attempted to touch him, although they showed 
rows of teeth that seemed able to snap him in two at a bite. The 
Quarters of the sheep were then thrown to them, and the scene 
that followed was so indescribable that I shall not attempt it ; 
but I think if you will turn to Milton, and read his account of the 
transformation of Satan and his crew in Pandemonium, you may 
form some faint idea 'how dreadful was the din.' In what 
manner these monsters were first tamed I can not say. The 
natives, of course, ascribe it to the piety of the saint, who is 
called Miegger Pier, or Saint Alligator."* 

Another reason might be assigned for the impunity with which 
persons have gone among crocodiles, nara^y, that in some 
place, as in the Nicobar Islands, there may be two species of 
crocodiles— one small, fierce, and rapacious, the other large, less 
fierce, and preying only upon carrion. This anecdote is, at all 
events, quite sufficient to give authenticitv to the stories of the 
ancients respecting the crocodile. The Egyptian god, iSouky is 
represented with the head of a crocodile. — En. 

* Edinburgh Review^ vol. Ixxx., p. 428. 
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which serpents inspire, and the idea of supernat- 
ural power attached to the art of handling them, 
and of rendering them powerless. The biogra- 
pher of Pythagoras, anxious to exalt hia hero, calls 
our admiration to the philosopher exercising a 
power equal to that of Orpheus upon animals, and 
handling with impunity serpents, dangerous to all 
but himself.* Jugglers, who exhibit in a similai* 
manner in public, profit by their facilijty in inspiring 
fear, to extort money from the curious; and this 
singular kind of pilfeting has been repeated often 
enough to draw down the animadversion of the 
law upon its authors.! 

There were always supposed to be a great num- 
ber of serpents, the bite of which was -not of a 
venomous character, which easily admitted of their 
being tamed. Such were doubtless those immense 
but harmless serpents that were seen in many an- 
cient temples ;J the serpent, fifteen feet long, which 
Ajax, son of Oileous, had tamed,§ and which fol- 
lowed him like a faithful dog; and the enoimous 
reptile that was taken alive by the soldiers of Ptol- 
emy Auletes,|| and which became as gentle as a 
domestic animal. Tamed adders, perfectly docile 
and affectionate, have been seen a thousand times 
in Europe. In Timauni a serpent was shown to 
the traveler Laing,^ which, at the order of the 
musician, curved itself, rolled itself, and jumped, 
as obediently and adroitly as the best disciplined 

♦ lamblich. in Vit. Pythag.^ cap. 3dv. et cap. xviii. 

t " In circulatores qui serpentes circumferunt et proponunt, si 
cui, ob eorum metum, damnum datum est, pro modo admissi 
actio dabitur."— 2)i^e*t, lib. xlvii., tit. xi., ^ xi. 

t iElian, De Nat. Antm.y lib. xiii., cap. xxsix. ; xt, 321 ; xvi., 
39. 

^ Philostrat. in Heroic. 

!) Tzetzes, Chiltad.^ iii., n. 113. 

ir Laing, Traioela among the Timaunietf the Koiuranko, 4«., pp. 
244rd46. 
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animals.* Among tbe negroes of Dutch Guinea^ 
there are women who have the occupation of di- 
vineresses, one of the proofs of whose supernatural 
art is to tame the serpent, jpwpa or ammodite^ a 
reptile of large dimensions, hut which is never 
dangerous, and to make it descend from a tree 
only by speaking to it.t 

Even the asp4 so justly dreaded, may be tamed 

* I shall quote the passage, to show the extraordinary influ- 
ence which the Soulimana jugglers possess over serpents. " A 
droll-looking man,*' saya M. Laing, '* who played upon a sort of 
guitar, the body of which was a calabash, commenced a sweet 
air, and accompanied it with a tolerably fair voice. He boasts 
that by his music he could cure diseases ; that he could make 
wild beasts tame, and snakes dance : if the white man did not 
believe him, he would give him a specimen. With that, changing^ 
to a more lively; air, a large snake crept from beneath a part of 
the stockading in the yard, and was crossing it rapidly, when he 
again changed his tune, and playing a little slower, sung, ' Snake, 
you must stop : you run too fast ; stop at my command, and give 
the white man service.' The snake was obedient, and the musi- 
cian continued, y Snake, you must dance, for a white man is come 
toFalaba; dance, snake, for this is indeed a happy day.' The 
snake twisted itself about, raised its bead, curled, leaped, and 
performed various feats, of which I should not have supposed a 
snake capable."— L. c, p. 245. 

In India the snake-charmers are equally adroit, and play many 
tricks to excite the astonishment of Europeans who have shortly 
arrived in the country. They also pretend to catch snakes, whea 
these reptiles get into houses. Those who practice this employ- 
ment are called Sampoori ; but they are great rogues, and gener- 
ally take the snake, which they pretend to catch, with them. 
Among other tricks, they assert that they take a stone from the 
head of the snake, whicn has the virtues of an amulet. Major 
Moor gives an amusing anecdote of his having detected this im- 
position of extracting a snake-stone, in a Sampoori, whom he 
employed to catch a snake in his fowl-house. "At the proper 
moment," says he, " I seized the snakeless hand of the operator, 
and there found, to his dismay, perdue in his well closed palm, the 
intended-to-be-extracted stone. The fellow made a free and good- 
humored confession of the trick." — Ed. 

t Stedmann, Vouage in Surinam^ vol. iii., pp. 64, 65. 

^ The asp, vipei? Aa;>, puff adder ? is a snake of a green color, 
about five feet in length, marked with brown bands ; and which, 
like the Cobra de Capella, has the power of swelling its neck ex- 
ternally when it raises itself to strike its victim. Its venom is 
most deadly, and is supposed to be that which Cleopatra employ- 
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without troable.' In Hindostan, sugar and milk, 
which are given to it every day, suffice to work 
this miracle. The reptile returns regularly at the 
accustomed hour to take the repast which awaits 
him, and never injures any one.* Was it not 
by an analogous artifice that the Egyptian priests 
caused inoffensive asps to come forth from the 
altar of Isis ] And by which, so oflen in Greece 
and in Italy, sacred serpents came to devour the 
presents disposed upon the altars of the gods, thus 
giving to the people a certain presage of happiness 
and of victory ? 

There are few stories more common than those 
of genii being metamorphosed into the form of 
serpents, and placed to guard subterranean treas- 
ures. This belief is still popular in Brittany, in 
the district of Lesneven.f It is general in Hin- 
dostan : and there, at least, it is supposed it is not 

ed to terminate ber existence after the loss of her imperial para- 
mour. The reptile, although most venomous, yet possesses re- 
markable social qualities, never living alone, and revenging the 
death of its fellow with the utmost fury. The jugglers of Grand 
Cairo possess the art of taming it, and of deprivmg it of its poison- 
bag. They have also the art of throwing it into a state of cata- 
lepsy, by pressing the nape of the neck with their fingers, so that 
it oecomes stiff and immovable like a rod. The rods of the Egyp- 
tian priests who contended with Aaron were probably real cata- 
leptic asps, which regained animation when thrown upon the 
ground. The asp erects itself when approached — a circumstance 
which led the ancient Egyptians to assume that it thus guarded 
the place it inhabited ; and to venerate it as the emblem of the 
divinity protecting the world. It is found sculptured on their 
temples, erect, on each side of a globe. 

Tne poison of the asp is secreted, at some distance from the 
fangs, and is conveyed to them by a tube which terminates in the 
pulp cavity, at the base of the fang, where a groove commences, 
superficial at first, but gradually sinking into the substance of the 
tooth, and terminating in a longitudinal fissure near its apex. 
Through this groove the poison is ejected and infused into the 
wound. — Ed. 

* Paulin de St. ,Barth61emi, Voyages auxindet Orientalesj vol. i., 
p. 4T7. 

t Cambry, Voyage dana le departement du Finistere, vol. ii. p. 25- 

I. -A. 
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always without foundation. Forbes, an English 
observer, who is generally quoted with confidence 
in his veracity, relates the following anecdote. In 
a village of Hindostan, a vault, placed under a 
tower, contained, it was said, a treasure guarded 
by a genius, under the form of a serpent Guided 
even by the workmen who had built the vault, 
Forbes caused it to be opened : it was of consider- 
able depth, and he discovered there an enormous 
serpent, which he compared, by its size, to the 
cable of a vessel. The reptile, unrolling itself 
slowly, raised itself toward the opening made in 
the upper part of the vault. The workmen imme- 
diately threw into it some lighted hay, and the 
serpent died from suffocation. Forbes found there 
its carcass, but not the treasure, the proprietor 
having probably cairied it away.* The reader 
will observe, that the construction of the vault was 
not ancient. The serpent that had been placed 
there had already attained to a large size, and it 
must have been well tamed and veiy docile, to 
allow itself to be confined there : it also must have 
known its master well, since the latter was able to 
cany off his riches, without having any thing to 
fear from the sentinel which watched over them ; 
and whose life he should then have saved, by re- 
storing it to liberty. 

The most dangerous serpents, with the excep- 
tion of those which are terrible fix>m their strength, 
cease to be hurtful from the time when they lose 
their fangs, which are destined by nature to convey 
the poison, with which they are armed, into the 
wounds that they make. To make them bite sev- 
eral times, a piece of rag or some stufi^ such as^//, 
is held out to them ; and thus the reservoirs of ven- 
omous liquid are drained — a circumstance which is 

♦ Oriental FragmentSy p. 84^ 
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often sufficient to prevent tbeir bite, for one or 
more days, from carrying with it any danger. In 
the capitals of Europe, and in the savage interior 
of Africa,* one or other of these secrets is used by 
those impostors who play with snakes before the 
eyes of a frightened crowd.t Both will explain 
the gentleness of the serpent, which, a hundred 

* Voyages and Discoveries in Africa^ cf^., by Oudney, Denham, 
and Clapperton, vol. iii., pp. 39, 40. 

t Our author labors to prove, that the serpents played with by 
the Indian and Egyptian jugglers are either narmless serpents, or 
those from which, as the Abb^ Dubois would lead us to believe, 
the venom fangs have been extracted.* But there can be no 
doubt that the ancient Psylli had some method of fascinating all 
kinds of serpents ; and the art may be still known to their suc- 
eessors in Egypt and Hindostan. Jn the Psalms (Iviii^ vers. 4, 5), 
we find the words, " Like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear ; 
which will not hearken to the voice of the charmers, charming 
never so wisely :" a proof that the art was formerly practiced. 
The serpent usually exhibited by the Hindoo charmers is the 
Hooded Serpent, Cobra de Capello (Naja ItUescens of Laurenti), 
one of the most venomous of the tribe. Music, which seems to 
be peculiarly delightful to that description of serpent, is the 
power by which they appear to be fascinated. The reptile raises 
Itself from the ground, and keeps time, by the most graceful 
movements and undulations of the head and body, to the notes of 
the flute. When the music ceases, it sinks dowB, as if exhaust- 
ed, in a state of almost insensibilitv ; when it is instantly trans- 
ferred to the charmer's basket. That such snakes are still poi- 
sonous is verified by a fact, related in Forbes' Oriental Memoirs 
(vol. i., p. 44 ; vol. ii., p. 387). On the music stopping too sud- 
denly, or from some other cause, the serpent, which had been 
dancing within a circle of country people, cfarted among the spec- 
tators, and inflicted a wound in the throat of a young woman, 
who died in agony in half-an-hour afterward. 

The structure of the ear in serpents does not indicate the fac- 
ulty of acute hearing ; yet, when newly caught, these reptiles 
seem delighted with music, and writhe themselves during its con- 
tinuation into graceful attitudes. I am of opinion that, although 
coated with scales, yet the sensibility of the sernent is great, and 
the vibration of sound is felt over the whole boay^ and when the 
notes are harmonious, the effect is soothing. The Hindoos, 
from seeing the docile character of venomous serpents in the 
temples, believe that the deity has condescended to adopt that 
form.—ED. 

* Description of the People of Tndia, pp. 46(M79. 
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years ago, was seen by two French travelers,* in 
Upper Egypt; and which superstition represented, 
by turns, as an angel, as one of the benevolent 
genii, and as the demon who formerly strangled 
the first six husbands of the wife of the young 
Tobias. 

Hindoo jugglers, says a traveler, allow them- 
selves to be bitten by snakes,! and when the strength 
of the poison causes the wounds to become extra- 
ordinarily inflamed, they suddenly cure them with 
oils and powders, which are then sold to the spec- 
tators4 The swelhng is certainly only apparent ; 
the art of counteracting the effect of a poison which 
has already entered the system, and is so much 
advanced in its progress, is too wonderful to be 
lightly believed. For fortifying themselves against 
danger from the bites which they encounter, it is 
sufficient for the jugglers to force the reptile, pre- 
viously, to exhaust me'reservoirs in which its venom 
is inclosed. It can not be doubted but that they 
make use of this secret ; since Koempfer§ has seen 

* Voyage du Smar Paul Lucas en 1609, vol. i., pp. 72-78, dtc. — 
Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas en 1715, vol. ii., pp. 348-354.— Fd^yo^e 
fait en Egypte par le Sieur Grangert pp. 8&-92. 

t Terry, jEast India, sect. iz. 

t The snaka-stones, mentioned in a former note, are generally 
employed by the Indian snake-charmers, to render the bites of the 
snakes, which they pretend to be still Tenomous, innocuous. " He 
suffers himself/' says Major Moor, detailing an exhibition of this 
kind, '* to be bitten by the seemingly enraged reptile, till he bleed. 
He then, in haste, terror, and contortion, seeks a snake-stone, 
which he is never without, and sticks it on the wound, to which 
it adheres. In a minute or two, the venom is extracted, the bit- 
ten part recovers, and the stone falls off, or is removed. If put 
into a glass of water, it sinks and emits small bubbles every half- 
score of seconds. Tills is the usual test of its genuineness ; and 
it is odd if no one will give a rupee, or half-a-rupee, for such a 
curiosity.* — Ed. 

^ Koempfer, Amoen, ewot,^ p. 565 et seq.— Lac^p^e, Hist. Nai. 
dee Reptile9,.dJt. Du eerpent d, lunettes ouJSagd. 

♦ Oriental Fragments, p. 80. 
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it put in practice in the same country, by those 
jugglers who teach the serpent Naja (Cobra de 
Capello), the poison of which is so justly dreaded, 
to dance. 

But to suppose that the venomous bite of a rep* 
tile is not dangerous* to certain men, but proves 
mortal to all others, is an assertion belonging pecu- 
liarly to the fabulous ; the numerous passages in 
books of travels, in whichr the power of charming 
serpents is mentioned, must be interpreted in an 
allegorical fiense. In China there are men who 
appear to be as bold as the ancient Psylli, and who 
expose themselves to bites apparently dangerous, 
but who can only be looked upon as clever impos- 
tors. In vain do the Latin and Greek writers as- 
sure us, that the gift of charming venomous reptiles 
was hereditary in certain families, from time im- 
memorial ; that, on the shores of the Hellespont, 
these families were sufficiently numerous to form 
a tribe ; that in Africa the same gift was enjoy- 
ed by the Psylli ; that the Marses in Italy and 
the Ophiogenes in Cyprus possessed it, for, on 
examining their origin, we find that the former 
pretended to derive it from the enchantress Circe, 
the latter, from a virgin of Phrygia united to a 
sacred dragon.* They forget thai, in Italy, even 
at the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
men, claiming to be descended from the family of 
St. Paul, braved, like the Marses, the bites of ser- 
pents.t 

To repel a statement which seemed too wonder- 
ful, the evidence- of Galen may be brought forward : 
he says that in his time the Marses possessed no 

♦ Plin., Hist. Nat., lib. m, cap. ii.-^A. Gell., Noct. Attic, lib. 
ix., cap. xii. ; lib. xti., cap. ii.— Strabo, lib. xiii. — JElian, De Nat, 
AnimaL, lib., i., cap. Ivii. ; lib. xii., cap. xxxix. 

t Ascensius, Note im A; Gell., Noct. Attic, lib. xvj., cap. ii. 
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specific secret, and that their art was confined to 
deceiving the people by address and fraud 5* and 
that it may be concluded that fraud and address 
had, alike, been put into practice at all times. 
The assertion of the physician of Pergamus is 
not destroyed by a well known anecdote in the 
history of Heliogabalus.t This emperor made 
the Marsian priests collect serpents, and caused 
them to be thrown into the circus at the mo- 
ment when the people came there in crowds. 
Many of them perished from the bites of these 
serpents, which the Marses had braved with im- 
punity. 

Travelers worthy of credence have at length 
arisen, and have said to us, " I have seen." Thus 
says Bruce, Hasselquist, and Lempriere ;| and they 
have been convinced by their own eyes," diat in 
Morocco, in Egypt, in Arabia, and above all, in 
Sennaar, there are many men who have such a 
peculiarity of habit that they disregard the bites 
of vipers and the sting of scorpions ; and both not 
only handle these reptiles with impunity, but also 
throw them into a state of stupor. To complete 
their resemblance to the ancient Psylli, they as- 
sured Bruce they were bom with this marvelous 
faculty. Others pretended to owe it to a myste- 
lious arrangement of letters, ^r to some magic 
words which resembled the ancient songs used for 
charming serpents ; and furnished a new example 
of the habit, so prejudicial to science, of concealing 
a physical secret, m attributing its effects to insig- 
nificant and superstitious practices. 

♦ iElian, lAbr, de Theriac. ad Pison. 

t Lamprid. in Ant. Heliogabal. 

X Bruce, Travels to discover the sources of the NiU, vol, x., pp. 
402, 403, 412-447. Hasselquist, Voyage in the Levant^ vol. i., pp. 
^, 93, 96-100.— Lempriere, Voyage dans Vemjpire de Moroc et le 
royaume de Fez, en 1790, 1791, pp. 42, 43. 
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Doubts upon this subject, if they could have ex- 
isted, were removed forever at the time of the 
brilliant expedition of the French into Egypt ; and 
the following relation is attested by thousands of 
eye-witnesses. The Psylli who pretended, as 
Bruce had related, to possess the faculty which 
distinguished them, went from house to house to 
offer their assistance to destroy serpents of every 
kind, which were almost common there. If we 
may believe them, a wonder&l instinct drew them 
at first toward the place in which the serpents were 
hidden. Furious, howling, and foaming at the 
mouth, they hurried there, and then, rushing upon 
the reptiles, they seized and tore them asunder 
with their nails and teeth. 

Let us place to the account of charlatanism, the 
bowlings, the foaming, and the fury, in fact, all that 
recalls the painful efforts which the Marses feign- 
ed, in repeating the songs proper for destroying 
the reptiles ;* still the instinct which warned the 
Psylli of the presence of the serpents has in it 
something more real. 

In the Antilles, the negroes discover by its odor 
a serpent which they do not see ; a power in fact 
owing solely to the nauseous odor which the ser- 
pent exhales.t In Egypt, the same tact, formerly 
possessed, is still enjoyed by men, brought up to 
It from their infancy, and born, as with an assumed 
hereditary gift, to hunt serpents, and to discover 
them even at a distance too great for the effluvia 
to be perceptible to the dull organs of a Euro- 
pean. The . principal fact above all others, the 
faculty of rendering dangerous animals powerless 
merely by touching them, remains well verified jj 

. * Venas intendens ornntt. — Lucil., Satyr.^ lib. xz. 
t Thibaut de Chanvallon, Voyage it la Martini^. 
t It is extraordinary to find an individual so little credulous as 
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and we shall, perhaps, never understand better 
the nature of tnis secret, celebrated in antiquity 
and preserved to our time by the most ignorant of 
tnen. 

Some reflections on this subject will not, perhaps, 
seem here out of place. 

The senses of animals resemble our own, but 
the resemblance is not complete : we can not per- 
ceive-some substances which afiect them strongly ; 
and they do not seem differently affected by those 
which appear to us the most dissimilar. This is 
true of the sense of smelling.* The dog, who pos- 
sesses so exquisite a nose, so susceptible of delicate 
impressions, of which nothing can give us a cor- 
rect idea — the dog seems to make no difference in 
the pleasure derived from a sweet perfume and a 
fetid or an infectious odor. So marked a differ- 
ence existing between our sensations and those ex- 
perienced by animals, explains why they may be 
acted upon by causes which are inadequate to af- 
fect the senses of men. At Rome, dogs never en- 
tered the temple of Hercules; the smell of the 
club which the god had formerly left at the door 
was sufficient, after fourteen centuries, to banish 

our author, respectin|: circumstances of a marvelous character, 
believing the possibility of rendering poisonous serpents power- 
less merely by touching them. If we can believe the existence 
of such a power, upon what ground can we venture to deny the 
reality of any apparent miracle, which we may see, or read of, 
however contrary to the course of nature ? The fangs of serpents 
are equally defensive and offensive weapons : and as the instinct 
of the reptile leads him to regard man as his enemy, it is not 
likely that he would submit to bis control, unless as the result of 
a long course of training, which is the most probable explanation 
of the Dhenomenon mentioned in the text. 1 can not credit the 
possibility of such an effect being produced upon newly caught 
serpents, utter strangers to the juggler ; and, therefore, the per-" 
formance must be placed among the numeroQs other feats which 
attest the high degree of perfection in the deceptive art, to which 
these serpent-tamers have attained. — Ed. 
,* ^lian Th Nat. Anim.^ lib. vi., cap. xxxiii. 
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tbem &om it.* Ther priests, no doubt, were care- 
ful to renew, from time to dme, the odor which 
pei-petuated the miracle, and which was not appa- 
rent to the senses of men. Albertus Magnust pos- 
sessed a stone which attracted serpents. If any 
part of this tale could be true, we should attribute 
it to an analogous cause : repdles, like many in- 
sects, are susceptible of being much affected by 
odorous emanations. 

Galen had, I think, been deceived by a false dec- 
laration which the Marses and the Psylli had made 
for the better concealment of their secret, when he 
says that they owed their power over serpents to 
the habit of nourishing themselves with the flesh 
of vipers and venomous reptiles.^ Pliny, iElian, 
Silius Italicus, have more correctly ascribed it to 
the employment of an odorous substance which 
stupefied the serpents, and with which it appeared 
their enemies rubbed their bodies.§ This proceed- 

* Solinas, cap. ii. 

t Albenus the Great, or Magnus, the word Oroat, his family 
name, the Dutch for Great, being thus Latinized, was a Domini- 
can, born in Suabia ; and who, after he had been made Bishop of 
Ratisbon, abdicated, and returned as a plain monk, to his convent 
at Cologne, where he died in 1282, in his seventy-seventh year. 
His Historia Animalium is the most remarkable . of his works. 
Numerous prodigies have been attributed by the multitude to him ; 
among others, that he made an earthen ware head that could an- 
swer questions. Thomas Aquinas is said to have been so terri- 
fied when he saw it, that he broke it in pieces ; upon which the 
mechanist exclaimed, *' There goes the labor of thirty years !"* 
If the apparent speaking of this bead, and similar speaking-heads, 
were not the result of ventriloquism, no idea can be formed of the 
means employed to effect the prodigy. — Ed, 

t Galen, JJe Art. Curator., lib. ii., cap. xi. 

i « Ut odore sopirent eos (serpentes),*' Plin., Hist Nat, lib. vii., 
cap. ii. The same author observes, that the Ophiogenes of the 
isle of Cyprus, above all, exhaled, in spring, a strong, pmsonous 
odor.— Lib. xxviii., cap. iii. — iGlian, Oe Nat. Anim.t lib. xiL, cap 
zxxix. ; Ub. zvi., cap. xxvu. 

* Brewster on J^atmrtU JKagtc^ p. 159. 
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ing inspired the Psylli with so much confidence^ 
that they did not hesitate to expose new-bom in- 
fants to the bites of serpents, under the plea of as- 
suring themselves of their legitimacy ;* or, rather, 
in accordance with their suspicions, to destroy the 
presumed fruits of the adulterer. Bruce assured 
us that the secret of the Egyptians and Arabs, in 
bearing the bites of serpents with impunity, con- 
sists in bathing themselves in a decoction of herbs 
and roots, the nature of which they carefully con- 
ceal. Forskhal informs us, that the Egyptians 
diarm serpents with a bitter-wort, an aristolochia, 
with the species of which he was not acquainted. 
According to Jacquin, the arUtolochia anguicida is 
the plant which is employed by the indigenous 
tribes of Americat for the same purpose. 

At this day, when the traces of the emigrations 
which had conducted people from the plains of 
Tartary into equinoctial America have been dis^ 
covered, it is not surprising to find this secret prop- 
a^ted in the New World. After being convinced 
of its great antiquity, comparing the narrations of 

. . . . £t somnum tacto misisse Chelydro. 

Sil. Italic, lib. y., v. 354. 

Et Chelydris cantare soporem, 

Vipeream que berbis hebetare et carmine dentem. 

Ibid., lib. viii., vera. 496, 497. 
An impcwtor caused himself to be bitten in public by asps : 
.£lian thinks that he used a beverage prepared to preserve him- 
self from the consequences of the bite. But this could only be 
an artifice destined to bide the true secret 

* The Psylli never divulged to their wives the secret. ** Jlfn- 
her enim. PsyUa esse rwn potest.** (Xiphilin., in Avgust. — ^^lian, 
De Nat. Amtn.t lib. i., cap. Ivii.) Their modem disciples have 
not imitated their reserve. Hasselquist (vol. i., pp. 96, 97) men- 
tions a woman who, under his eyes, rendered serpents completely 
powerless. 

t Hasselquist, Voyage dms U Levant, vol. i, p. 100. This 
species of aristolocma is a twining plant, with oblong, sharp- 
pointed, cordate leaves, with solitary heart-shaped stipules sur- 
rounding the stem, and an erects dilated coroi/a, with a lanceo- 
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modern travelers with those of ancient historians, 
it is much more astonishing that we never redis- 
covered it in Hindostan. It existed there, in fact, 
from time immemorial. 

By the side of evei'y secret of this kind, we are 
almost certain to find some custom which has so 
far rendered the discovery of it necessary, and to 
which, on the, contrary, it owes, in part, its birth. 
In Hindostan, in order to ascertain the truth of an 
accusation, " they throw a hooded serpent, called 
naga* into a deep pot of earth, into which they 
let fall a ring, a seal, or a piece of money, which 
the accused is obliged to take up with his hand. 
If the serpent bite him, he is declared guilty ; and, 

late, somewhat truncated lip. It is a native of Mexico, where 
the juice of the root of the plant, mixed with saliva, and called 
Gti-Gtii, is poured into the wound made bjr the bite of a serpent ; 
and, after being left undisturbed for some time, insures the safety 
of the bitten person. Such is the description of its use and its 
effects by Jacquin. — Ed. 

* The naia trjpudiatu, the Cobra de Capello, or hooded serpent 
of the Asiatic Portuguese. It is characterized by the expansive 
neck, which covers the head like a hood ; and, when thus dilated, 
displays upon its upper part two oval disks, united by an arch, 
which proauce the resemblance of a pair of old-fashioned spec- 
tacles laid upon a beautifully ribbed and dotted ground. Its 
length is from six to fifteen feet, and its general color brown. It 
is the most venomous of the Indian serpents, and its bite is 
mortal; but, nevertheless, it is rendered docile by music, by 
being pampered with milk and sugar, and by kind treatment. It 
is an object of worship in some of the Hindoo temples, and is 
stated by the priests to be the form which the deity occasionally 
assumes. Wnen enraged, and about to strike, it raises its head 
and part of its body, and dilates the hood, while the rest of the 
body is coiled up on the ground to give force to the spring. Dr. 
John Davy, in his Account of Ceylon^ mentions having seen a hen 
bitten by one of them : it kept its hold for two or three minutes, 
and was then shaken off by Dr. Davy. '* The hen, whieh at first 
seemed to be little affected, died eight hours after she was 
bitten ;" but so long a time seldom elapses between the bite and 
the death of the animal which is struck. The poison, when 
recent, is colorless, limpid, and in consistence resembles a solu- 
tion of gum-arabic in water ; it is acrid, and loses much of its 
virulence after being kept.— Ed. 
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on the contrary, if not bitten, innocent.'** It was 
thus in Egypt that the sacred asps, the intelligent 
ministers of the vengeance of Isis, gave death to 
evil, and respected good men.t 

* Asiatic Researches, Tol. i., p. 473. We find that the greatest 
part of the Hindoo ordeals are equally used in Pegu, among the 
Burmese. 

t ^lian, De Nat. ArUmal, lib. z., cap. xzxi. 
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